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MONTIILY MAGAZINES have opened a way for every kind of inquiry and information, The in- 
telligence and discussion contained in them are very extensive and various; and they have been the 
means of diffusing a general habit of reading through the nation, which in a certain degree hath enlarged 
the public understanding. HERE, too, are preserved a multitude of useful hints, observations, and facts, 
which otherwise might have never appeared.—Dr. Kippis. 


Every Art is improved by the emulation of Competitors.---Dr. Johnson. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
——af—— 


An Attempt to Estimate the Public and Private Property of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 





PRODUCTIVE PRIVATE 
PROPERTY. 

Lands cultivated in grain of all 
sorts, grass, hops, nurseries, 
gardens, &c. (See Note a.) 

Tithes belonging to the laity, ex- 
clusive of those in the posses- 
sion of the clergy (l) 

Mines and Minerals (c) 

Canals, Tolls, and Timber (d@) 

Dwelling-houses, not included 
in the rent of lands, including 
warehouses and manufacto- 
mem «cs see see 

Manufactured Goods in progress 
to maturity and in a finished 
state, deposited in manufac- 
tories, warehouses, and shops 
Orme gyy) «2 + we 

Foreign Merchandize, deposited 
in warehouses, shops, W&Xc. 
either paid for, or virtually 
paid by debts owing to this 
country by foreigners (g) 

British Shipping of every de- 
scription, employed in trade, 
including vessels on 
stocks (h) . ‘ 

Agricultural Property, consist- 
ing of grain, hay, straw, 
cheese, butter, and other pro- 
ductions of farms, including 

implements of husbandry 7) 

Animals, viz. horses, horned 
cattle, sheep, hogs, goats, 
asses, deer, wild animals, and 

poultry (A) . 2. . 6 2 
Fisheries round the coasts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in- 
cluding Inland Fisheries (Jl) 


Great Britam 





the] 























Vi Le IV. 


England and , 
Wales. Scotland. hreiand, soit trite’. 
doo L. } L. 
750,400,000} 150,080,000] 300,160,000 1,200,640,000 
80,000,000] Included in|value of land. $0,000,000 
68,000,000 5,000,000 2,000,000; 75,000,000 
46,000,009 2,000,000 2,000,000! 50,000,000 
: | 
| 
300,000,000] 30,600,000] 70,000,000} 400,000,000 
100,000,000} 16,000,000] 24,000,000; 140,000,009 
33,000,000 4,000,000 3,000,000} 40,000,000 
20,000,000 4,000,000 3,000,000; 27,000,000 
30,000,000 5,000,000 10,000,000; 45,000,900 
113,000,000} 20,000,000} 50,000,000) 183,000,004 
3,000,000 3,500,006 3,500,000} 10,000,000 
1,543,400,000) 230,550,000} 467,660,000!12,250,640,000 
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TNPRODUCTIVE PRIVATE, England and Great Britain 
PROPERTY. Wales, | “Boland. | Ireland. | ong Ireland. 
Waste Lands at present unpro-|————— ~ 
ductive, after excluding all L. L. L. L. 
such as are incapable of any 
improveinent adequate to the 
expense, including Ways and 
Waters (m). . . « « 82,500,000} 16,500,000; 33,000,000} 132,000,000 
Household Furniture in Dwel- 
ling-houses (7) : ‘ 130,000,000, 15,000,000; 40,000,000) 185,000,000 
Wearing Apparel, idem (0) - «++ 16,000,000 1,600,000 3,200,000) 20,800,006 
Plate, Jewels, and other orna- 
mental articles, in dwelling- 
houses (0) . . « - 34,000,000} 3,400,000} 6,800,000) 44,200,000 
Specie, in circulation and hoard- 
ed, viz. gold, silver, and cop- 
per coin, including Bank Dol- | 
lars and Tokens (p) . . «| 9,000,000} 2,000,000} 4,000,000} 15,000,000 
1,$14,900,000] 278,080,000} 554,660,000/2,647,640,000 
PUBLIC PROPERTY. 
Public Buildings, as palaces, 
churches, hespitals, prisons, 
bridges, &C (PP . . . 20,000,000} 2,000,000) + 5,000,0001 27,000,000 
Public Arsenals, Castles, Forts, 
and all other places of de- | 
fence, with the artillery, 
stores, &e. thereto belong- | 
ing) . - es. . «| 12,000,000) 1,000,000} 4,000,000} 17,000,000 
Dock-yards, and al materials | 
for ship-building and repairs 
(s) . . ° . - . a eees eee 10,000,009 
Ships of War, in number about 
1000, of which 261 are ships 
of the line, in employment, 
including those in ordinary 
and building (t) . . . bh as er aves 25,000,000 
Military and Naval Ordnance, | 
and other public stores (%) cree | cee eres 10,000,000 
Total... . £.|1,846,900,000' 281,080,000| 563,660,000|2,736,640,000 
on 
| SUMMARY RECAPITULATION, 
, 2318818 
= =¢ | -} | * England ) Productive private property Z.1,543,400,000 
Hassjos]s & Wales. § Unproductive idem......2- 271,500,000 L. 
=Sae lg? 12 = tn 1,814,900,000 
mo le 1 ct}|\Seotland. Productive private property... 239,580,000 
a “a Unproductive idem......... 38,500,000 
ee 278,080,000 
oes Ireland. Productive private property.. 467,660,000 
wa F - Unproductive idem ........ 87,000,000 
2 % 2 554,660,000 
<s 4 « \Public In England and Wales...... 32,000,000 — 
Pseé . Property. In Scotland cesccccceces 3,0000,000 
Ss fz - PGEEE épdbeendoudacas 9,000,000 
“= 65 o In common to Great Britain and 
ma S& q Ireland, as the Navy, Military, 
Sac% . and Ordnance Stores, &c... 45,000,000 
© 38 rs 89,000,000 








Giand Total..s+ereeeeesL.2,786,640,000 
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Explanatory Notes to the preceding Table. 





(Noie a) It appears from the returns to 
the Tax-Office for the year ending the 5th 
of April, 1804, that the rental of real pro- 
perty in England and Wales, including 
mines, canals, &c. calculated on 37,334,400 


Gardens and nurseries, about 
Lands highly cultivated in the 


vicinity of large towns 500,000 
Hop-grounds - - - 100,000 
Lands cultivated of asuperior 

quality - - - 12,000,000 


Lands cultivated cf an infe- 
rior quality - - - 18,000,000 





Total of cultivated lands in 
England and Wales 


- 30,620,000 acres, estimated at » © 


statute acres, amounted to 38,000,000l. : it 
is, however, known to have much increased 
since that period. The cultivated lands may 


be distributed as follows :— 


20,000 acres, at an average of 701. per acre, £ 1,400,000 





idem 501. 25,000,000 
idem 4ol. 4,000,000 
idem 30). 360,000,000 
idem 20), 860,000,000 

£ 750,400,000 


(Being an average of somewhat more than 241. per acre.) 


The lands cultivated, including tythes, in Scotland, may be taken at one- 
fifth the value of the cultivated lauds in England and Wales - 
The cultivated lands, including tythes, in Ireland,* at two-fifths of the 


same value - e » pa - 


Making a total for Great Britain and Ireland of - - 


&) Dr. Beeke, in his ‘* Observations on 
the Income Tax,” p. 36, estimated the net 
income derived from tythes in South Britain 
at 2,500,00ol. a-year, and their value, taken 
at 80 years purchase, at 75,000,0001. As 
this appears to be a very moderate estimate, 
and as their value, from the improvement in 
lands, is much enhanced since he wrote, it 
is Conceived they may now be fairly taken 
at 80,000,000!. ‘The tythes in Scotland and 
Ireland, as has been already observed, are 
included in the value of the lands. 

(¢) In England, the coal, tin, and iron 
mines, are not only numerous, but very 
valuable. The lead mines of Alston, on the 
eastern boundary of Cumberland, are said 
te employ about 1,100 men. There are im- 
mense mines of rock salt at Northwich, in 
Cheshire, and some in other parts of the 
kingdom, also mines of minor metals—-and 
€opper in great abundance at Anglesea, in 
Wales. The mines of coal, lead, iron, and 
other metals in Scotland, being of a good 
quality, cannot be valued at less than 
3,000,0001. The chief mines in Ireland 
are iron and Copper ; besides these, ther€ are 
mines of other metals, (not however pro- 
duced in any great quantities,) abundance of 
slate, and some Coals. 

(d) As the canals in England are so well 
known from their number and great extent, 
uniting by their inland navigation the great- 
€st ports and towns in the kingdom; it were 
needless to enumerate them here; there are 
also several navigations of considerable ex- 
‘ent in the south of Wales. The tolls, from 
the increased number of new roads and tra- 
velling, yield no inconsiderable sum yearly. 
The timber annually cut down for building 


al 150,080,000 


300,160,000 





L. 1,200,640,000 





ships and houses is of immense value: Dr. 
Beeke takes it at 40,000,000]. for Great Bri- 
tain. A magnificent canal, seven feet deep, 
connects the Forth and the Clyde. The Ca- 
ledonian Canal is of some extent; besides 
which are the Monckland, and several others, 
in Scotland. In Ireland a grand canal joins 
Dublin by inland navigation with Limerick 
and Waterford; another extends from the 
town of Newry to Lough-Neagh, and the 
collieries of Drumglass and Dungannon. 

(e) The dwelling-houses not included in 
the rent of lands, are—in England and 
Wales, 1,726,871; in Scotland, 309,741 ; 
total, 2,036,612 ; which may be distributed 
as follows :— 





* By a late survey, Ireland contains 
12,001,200 acres, or about 19,430,000 acres 
English measure, which Mr. Newenham, in 
p- 326 of his Statistical and Historical In- 
quiry into the Progress and Magnitude of the 
Population of Ireland, thus distributes = 


English Acres. 
Lakes, rivers, roads, and decid- 





edly irreclaimableland,about 1,000,000 
Waste, but reclaimable land, 
about - - - - 2,500,000 
In furnishing different sorts of 
provisions, &c.cxported,there 
are employed about - - 1,000,000 
In an almost sterilized, er at 
least unproductive state, one 
year with another about - 1,500,000 
And there remain for the main- 
tenance and other exigencies 
of the population of Ireland 12,489,960 
Total - - = 19,439,960 
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Houses in Towns. 
Averaced 
Net Rental 





per Ann. 

500 L.200* - L.100,000 
1,000 - 150 - 150,000 
5,000 +100 - 50V,000 

10,000 - 50 - 500,000 
20,000 - 40 - 800,000 
100,000 - 20 - 2,000,000 
200,000 - 10 - 2,000,000 
578,894 - 5 ~- 2,804,470 
8,944,470 
Houses in Country. 

500 - 100 - 50,000 
1,000 - 50 - 50,000 
5,000 - 40 - 200,000 

£0,000 - 20 - 400,000 
100,000 - 10 - 1,000,000 
200,000 - 5 = 1,000,000 


794,718 somewhat 

more than ol. per 

annum - + 1,855,530 
L.4,555,530 








L.13,500,000 





At¢?o yearspurchase 2L,270,000,000 
Steam-engines, and other 
expensive machinery, 








may be estimated at 60,000,000 
lotal for Great Britain 2.330,000,000 
Ireland idem in propor- 

tion about - - 70,000,000 
Amounting for Great Bri- 

tain and Ireland, to L.400,000,000 





(f) Sir Fred. Eden, in his ** Observations 
and Statements on Insurance,’’ supposes 
116,000,000l1. to be the amount of Bnitish 
manufactures annually insurable in Great 
Britain, which he distributes as follows :— 


British manufacture for home consumption, 


viz. 
Woollens L.11,000,000 
Cotton goods 6,000,000 
Leather - 12,000,000 
Flax - - 2,000,000 
Hemp - - 2,000,000 
Glass - - 2,000,000 
Paper - - 1,500,000 





* There are some houses which may rent 
for three, four, five, and even six hundred 
pounds a-year ; but as the number is compa- 
ratively very small, being confined chiefly to 
the largest class of houses in the metropolis, 
and the seats of the nobility and gentry in 
the country, and as the houses of the next 
two or three classes are also not numerous, 
iney are all thrown together, and here con- 
Stitute the first class, and are taken at an 
average much below their real value > it be- 
ing a principle throughout these iahles to 
steer clear of exagyerat.cn, 


Porcelain and 

potteries 
Silkk - 
Hardware 
Beer - 
Spirits - 
Soap - 
Salt - 
Candles 
Miscellaneous 

articles - 10,000,000 


2,000,000 
1,000,000 
6,000,000 
10,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 


L.76,000,000 
British manufactures for expor- 
tation ad - "7 = 40,000,000 








£.116,000,000 





Adopting this as a very mode- 

rate estimate, the pruportion 

of Englandand Wales may 

be stated at - - £,100,000,000 
Scotland the remaining - 16,000,000 
Ireland at nearly one-fourth 

of the amountstated for Eng- 


landand Wales 24,000,000 





Making a total for Great Bri- 
tainand Ireland of - L.140,000,000 





(g) Sir F. Eden has 39,000,000, as the 
amount of foreign merchandize insurable 
throughout the year. The amount appears 
to have been formed from the then value of 
the imports, which may perhaps be consi- 
dered a iair criterion. The stock of foreign 
productions imported has, however, since 
greatly increased, particularly the produce 
of the West Indies. 

(hk) The shipping belonging to Great 
Britain, including those on the stocks, were 
estimated by Sir F. Eden at 19,000,000). 
This valuation is chiefly founded on the ton- 
nage of ships belonging to Great Britain in 
1801, amounting to 1,725,340 tons; in 
1811 we find them increased to 2,163,094 
tons; and having also increased in value, 
they may now be fairly estimated at 
24,000,000]. ; and the shipping of Ireland 
at perhaps one-cighth of this value; making 
a total of 27,000,000). for Great Britain and 
Ireland. This is exclusive of shipping be- 
longing to the British colonies, 252,525 tons. 

(2) Sir F, Eden, in pages 3, 4, and 5, of 
his: *€ Observations, &c. cn Insurance,” esti- 
mated the total agricultural stock in Great 
Britain, insurable for a year, at 32,500,0001. 
namely, for the stock on hand of wheat, 
barley, rye, oats, beans, and straw. When 
to these are added pease, rape, hops, butter, 
cheese, and agricultural utensils, the esti- 
mate may at the present day be fairly 
taken at 35,000,0001.; of which, perhaps, 
5,000,0001, is not too much for Scutland. 
The agricultural stock in Ireland, which, 
from the great number of farms and the 
export of an immense surplus of provisions, 
is cf considerable value, cannot be taken at 
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less than 10,000,000l. ; and here it is to be 

observed, that almost every article has tripled 

in value within the last thirty years. 
(k) The value of animals may be thus dis- 
tributed :— 

Horses, young and old, about L. 
1,500,000 estimated at .. 20,000,000 
(being an average of 131, 6s. 8d. 

for each horse) 

Horned Cattle, 5,500,000 ---«= 50,000,000 
(not 101. a head.) 

Sheep and Lambs, 25,000,000.. 40,000,000 
(being an average of Sheep and 
lambs at 32s. each.) 

Hogs, Goats, Asses, 1,500,000 - 2,000,000 
(averaged at 11. 6s. 8d.) 

Deer, wild Animals, and Poultry 








of all kinds may amount to - 1,000,000 
Total value of Animals in Eng- 
land and Wales’ - - 113,000,000 
of which the proportion of 
Scotland may be - - 20,000,000 
Idem, Ireland, abounding with 
Cattle, at not less than - 50,000,060 
Total for Great Britain and 
Ireland - - 183,000,000 


(2) As the Fisheries round the coasts 
and in the rivers of Great Britain and Ire- 
land are beneficial to individuals, they are 
classed under the head of private property : 
——for although all waters, which are com- 
mon, as the sea and certain rivers ard lakes, 
may be said to be public property, yet the 
fish caught in them properly belong to those 
by whose labour they are obtained. 

(m) The lands, which are notin a state 
of cultivation, may be disposed of as fol- 
lows :— 

Waste and commonable lands 
which are capable of Cultiva- 
tion ¥ - - - 

Ways and waters - . 

Lands unimproveable, or which 
are incapable of any improve- 
ment adequate to the expense 


Acres, 


5,500,000 
540,800 


= 673,600 





Total of uncultivated lands in 


England and Wales” - - 6,714,400 





which at an average of 151, pes 
acre,amounts to - ~ 2L,82,500,000 

{he uncultivated lands in Scot- 
land may be taken at 1-5th of 
the value of those in England 
and Wales - - - 

'he uncultivated lands in Ire- 
land * may be taken at 1-5th 
of the value of those in Eng- 
land and Wales ~ - 


16,500,000 


33,000,000 





Making the total value of waste 
and commonable lands in 
Great Britain and Ireland 2Z.132,000,000 





+ 


* See note (*). 
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(n) Dr. Beeke, in his ‘* Observations on 
the Income Tax,” has taken the household 
furniture in dwelling-houses in Great Britain 
at 160,000,000l.; and Sir F. Eden, who 
wrote on insurance, estimates it at one- 
half of the value of the houses, namely, 
135,000,0001. Atthe time the last-men- 
tioned estimate was made, there were in 
Great Britain about 1,900,000 houses ir 
which there was household furniture; the 
number of houses, as we have seen, is now 
2,163,946, of which more than 1,950,000 
contain furniture. A medium of these 
statements may perhaps be found correct, 
thus: England and Wales 130,000,o000l. ; 
Scotland 15,000,0001.—Total 145,000,0001. 
The household furniture in the dwelling- 
houses in Ireland may, at least, be estimat- 
ed at 40,000,0001. : 

(0) With respect to wearing apparel, plate, 
jewels, and other ornamental articles in 
dwelling-houses, it is observable, that the 
amount of articles of ornament and plate, 
&c. in houses is very considerable, and ap- 
pears to be becoming every year still more 
so; the amount in wearing apparel has also 
increased in proportion to the increase of 
population. ‘The several amounts under 
both heads, as stated in the Table, have 
been considered moderate, and may per- 
haps be found rather under the real value. 

(p) It appears from Appendix, No. 4, te 
Mr. Rose’s ** Brief Examination,” &c. that 
the gold money which remained in circula- 
tion in 1799, from coinages at different pe- 
riods, amounted to 43,950,0421. ; but al- 
lowing a considerable sum to have been sent 
out of the kingdom, and a very great quan- 
tity of guineas, from the allurement of a 
large profit, to have been converted into bul- 
lion, there may yet be in circulation and 
hoarded, gold coin, and bank dollars, and 
silver tokens, since coined, to the amount 
stated in the Table, in the respective parts of 
the United Kingdom. 

(q) The palaces in England are, St. James’s, 
Windsor, Hampton Court, Kew, and Carle- 
ton House, 28 Cathedrals, about 10,000 
Churches and Chapels of Ease, many of 
which churches are very large; two Uni- 
versities ; the principal colleges are, West- 
minster, Eton, Winchester, and the Char- 
ter-house; to these may be added military 
and naval schools, and public foundation; 
for the education of youth. The public 
hospitals at Greenwich and Chelsea cost a 
considerable sum; there are also many 
minor public hospitals ; very extensive bar- 
racks * all over the kingdom; the Houses 


* Mr. Rose states, in Appendix, No. 5, to 
his ** Brief Examination, &c.” (printed in 
1813), that © there are in Great Britain, 
Guernsey, and Jersey, &c barracks for 
107,359 men, and for 10,410 horses; since 
which period, indeed, many of them have 
been sold and pulled down. 
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of Parliament ; Westminster-hall ; courts of 
justice, including county-court-houses ; the 
Treasury, Admiralty, Horse Guards, Somer- 
set-house, and many other buildings appro- 
priated to public purposes, belonging to the 
crown ; prisons in every county, peniten- 
tiary houses, &c., all which may be esti- 
mated at 20,000,000!. In Sootiand, the pa- 
lace of Hboly-rood-house, about 1000 
churches, and as many glebe-houses, the 
colleges of Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. An- 
drews, and Aberdeen, besides public foun- 
dations, barracks, prisons, penitentiary- 
houses, &c, may be taken at the least at 
2,000,000]. The public buildings of every 
description in Ireland, cannot be worth less 
than 5,000,000. 

(r) The Arsenals of Woolwich, Tower of 
London, castles, forts, martello towers, the 
immense fortifications at Dover, Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, Sheerness, Tilbury Fort, and 
ether parts of the United Kingdom, are 
taken at the following very low estimate :— 
England and Wales, 12,000,000l.; Scot- 
land, 1,000,0001.; Ireland, 4,000,0001.— 
Total 17,000,000. 

(s) From the public expenditure of 
Great Britain (as stated in the financial ac- 
counts of 1812,) which has this item: 
** Building of ships, purchase of stores of 
every description, repairing of ships, pur- 
chase of stores taken from the enemy, &c. 
4,126,291]. 15s. 1d.” some idea may be 
formed of the immense sums which are an- 
nually laid out on the materials in the na- 
tional dock yards for building and repairing 
ships, which sums, together with the real 
worth of the dock-yards, may be estimated 
at 10,000,000). 

(2) Considering that ships of the line, 
(of which there are 261) were estimated at 
10001. per gun, before the materials cost 
half the present price, and that there are be- 
sides thirty-six 50-gan ships, 264 frigates, 
177 sloops, 14 bombs, 172 brigs, 46 cut- 
ters, and 84 schooners ; in all, more than 
2000 sail in Commission, in ordinary, and 
refitting ; the whole, including ships on the 
stocks, may exceed in value 25,000,000l. 
having cost considerably more than this 
sum. 

(uw) The military and naval ordnance, 
and public stores of all kinds, deposited in 
the different public arsenals, magazines, and 
store-houses, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
may amount to more than 10,000,0001. If 
i¢ were possible to suppose that these were to 
be annihilated, it would cost three times the 
vaiuc to replace them; and although the 
public buildings, ships of war, military 
and naval ordnance, and public stores, are 
apparently unproductive, yet they are not so 
in reality, inasmuch as they are neeessary for 
the defence and security of Civil society.— 
Ships of war may also be said to be in a cer- 
tain degree productive of benefits to the 


country from the captures that are made in 
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time of war, and still more from the pro- 
tection they afford to the immense valuc of 
British property constantly floating on the 
ocean, which would otherwise become a prey 
to the enemy. 





— 


MR. EDITOR, 

IN addition to the classical proverbial 
sentences noticed in vol. ii. p. 126, 
permit me to mention the following :— 

“*¢ Qui capit, ille facit.” 

I know not if this line isto be found 
in any classical author. There are two 
proverbs in our language which answer 
very nearly to it—“ Let the gailed jade 
wince.” SHaksPEARE—“ Whom the cap 
fits, let him wear it.” 

** Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in 
illis.” 

The above line is generally quoted as 
I have written it; but it originally stood 
thus : 

** Tempera mutantur nos et mutamur in 
illis,” 

This is amongst other lines composed 
by an Oxonian, who is conjectured to 
have been the celebrated Sir Thomas 
More, as a task imposed on him by his 
tutor for some irregularity. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the original lines :— 

‘* In Tempus. 
‘“*Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur ia 
illis, 
“* Pro flore invenies mox redolente rubum : 
‘“‘ vum cuncta premit, tempus mutare 
valebit 
“ Fortunam, faciem, nomen et ingenium.” 

The saying noticed by the correspon- 

dent of the Times— 
‘Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat” 
came into use, I think, from having 
been found on the table of a gentleman 
who had put an end to his life. Without 
calling in question the decision of the 
Cambridge gentlemen, permit me to 
state, that a line, similar to the above, 
(with the addition of “ amore” to com- 
plete the sentence) is to be found in the 
2nd book, 11th line of Hesiod’s beautiful 
but scarce poem, written in praise of 
wornen, 

The line “ Incidit in Scyllam, cupiens 

vitare Charybdin” conveys the same 
proverbial meaning as the Italian pro- 
verb “ Cader dalla padella nella braee.” 
The French have it, ‘‘ Tomber de fievre 
en chaud mal;” or, “ Aller de pis en 
pis." —“ To fall out of the frying-pan into 
the fire.” 
I am ignorant of the author of the verse— 
*¢ Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris ;” 
although I apprehend it is of modern in- 
vention. Scoto-Cassicts. 

Aberdeen, May 19, 1815. 
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MR. EDITOR, 

HAVING observed that the pages of 
your ably conducted journal are fre- 
quently occupied by scientific investiga- 
tions, and that some of the first mathe- 
maticians of the age favour the public 
through your medium with their lucubra- 
tions, 1 am induced to trouble you with 
the following problem, hoping for a solu- 
tion of it from some of your learned con- 
tributors. vos 

To cut a given right line into two such 
parts, that the cubes on them shail, taken 
together, be equal to five times the cube 


on half the given line. 
I am, &c. Y. 








MR. EDITOR, 

LN the memoir and correspondence of 
my late valued friend, Joan TWEDDELL, 
recently published by his brother, I 
found that all mention of my name, 
though one of his most intimate friends, 
had been omitted, and that having never 
been written to by the Editor, his letters 
to me did not appear in the correspon- 
dence.—I have two motives for wishing 
that this had not happened; the first is, 
that from the high estimation in which I 
always held the lamented author of that 
correspondence, I had fondly hoped to 
have seen my name united to his, as his 
friend and confident ; for] had rather be 
known to the world as the friend of John 


‘T'weddell than by any adventitious title 


or distinction whatever. The next mo- 
tive for wishing his letters to me had not 
been withheld from the public, is be- 
cause they contain mnch valuable infor- 
mation. On inquiring from the Editor 
the cause of the omission abovemen- 
tioned, I received a polite answer, al- 
leging, thut he was not aware of my 
having corresponded with his brother, 
but that if the book should come to a 
second edition, he should be happy to 
have the opportunity of remedying his 
neglect; but as that seems to me 
net very probable, I cannot restrain 
the strong desire I feel of asserting my 
claim to the friendship of John Twed- 
dell, and of doing honour to his memory 
by the publication of the five letters 
which I received from him during his 
travels. That I received no more was 
my own fault, as will be seen by his fre- 
quent reproaches for my indolence ; but 
during the course of our correspondence 
[ received many letters from him, which 
serve to prove that a man of purer mind 
and more amiable character hardly ever 
existed ; a man possessed of more live- 
ly and playful humour, or more genuine 
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benevolence and good temper. Should 
there appear in these letters some evi- 
dence of those indiscretions, which he 
so feelingly laments in the preface to his 
Prolusions, I can only say, that they 
were not of a nature to dishonour his 
memory, nor sully the lustre of the most 
brilliant talents and the most steady in- 
tegrity. 

‘Various were the causes I assigned 
for my friend’s Travels. The malevo- 
lence of party spirit ascribed them to his 
political opinions. Those who pretend- 
ed to be less censorious attributed them 
to his pecuniary difficulties, while the 
real cause was only known to myself and 
afew of his friends. The following is 
the first letter I received from him on 
the Continent. 

W. Burnon. 
Hurtford, near Morpeth, June 30. 





Hamburg, d’Hotel Londres, 
DEAR BURDON, Dec. 15, 1795. 

I bear you no grudge for your scurvy for- 
getfulness of me before I left England—I 
know your regard for me, and that your in- 
vincible idleness isa sufficient reason to ac- 
count for your silence—Hanc veniam there- 
fore, petimusque damusque vicissim. I 
write now merely to give you some account 
of my intended motions, that knowing my 
address you may use it. I think of leaving 
Hamburg about this day week, and of pro- 
ceeding immediately to Berlin, where I shall 
probably stay a month, and then proceed to 
Dresden. After residing at Dresden for 
some time, I shall remain at Vienna till 
June. This is the general sketch of my in- 
tentions. ‘The detail must depend on the 
different agrémens furnished by the different 
places. If you write to me soon after you 
receive this letter, you may address to me, 
Poste restante, Berlin. 1 have spent my 
time here very agreeably, almost entirely 
with the French, many pleasant families of 
whom are settled here and in the neighbour- 
hood. I have also been studying German, 
and have made some progress. I can read 
it at present with a good deal ofease. Iam 
reading the Sorrows of Werter in the ori- 
ginal, which is very superior to the transia- 
tion, though there is less simplicity and 
more affectation of it than I had expected, 
for it is very long since I read it in English. 

Iam tolerably well, though I have beea 
better, and not so much depressed as when 
I left England, though without any super- 
fluous spirits. Iam tolerably calm, which 
is all I could expect. I study different things 
from six o'clock in the morning till one; 
then I walk or make visits, and spend my 
evenings in society. This is the best me- 
thod. Occupation is my best resource. 


There is nothing in this town worth de- 
scribing, and the people (that is the natives) 








¢ Letters of the late J. Tweddell to Mr. Burdon. 


understand nothing but the course of ex- 
change, banco, usances and agio. Among 
the strangers there are many imeresting 
characters. Let me hear from you soon— 
and believe me to be, my dear Burdon, with 
great sincerity, your friend, 
J. Tweppeut. 
My love to my brother, tell him I thank 
him for his letter which I have just received. 
DEAR BURDON, Berlin, Fel.7,1796. 
On my arrival here, about three weeks 
ago, I found your letter. I would have re- 
plied to it earlier, but the dissipation of the 
Carnival, and the number of engagements 
which it has brought in its train, have kept 
me too long from occupations which I like 
better. Think not that I have been very gay, 
though in the midst of gaiety ; a lightness 
of spirits is not to me the natural effect of 
large and tumultuous societies; but it isa 
part of my scheme to see every thing, to 
partake of every thing, and, as far as | can, 
to derive some little benefit and amusement 
at least, from as many things as | can.— 
My health is not particularly good, neither 
is it in the other extreme: I have no illness, 
except occasional head-achs. As for my 
spirits, they are better, I may venture to say, 
though not good: they are tolerably even, 
and I think as little as I can help upon those 
subjects which are calculated to depress 
them. I have no happiness, but I have less 
pain than I had some time ago.—Since I 
have been here I have been almostevery day 
atccurt, or in parties where the court have 
been. I had about ten minutes Conversation 
with the King upon the general objects of 
travelling, and particularly (if any thing can 
be particular in ten minutes between a king 
and myself, except that we converse at all) 
upon Bruce’s travels. The royal family are 
very affable ; and the younger part mix in 
society, like other individuals, during the 
Carnival. The princesses are very beautiful: 
I have been at two or three of their balls, 
and two or three of their suppers, and have 
had two or three long conversations with the 
Prince Royal. Such are the honours reserved 
for the Friends of Liberty in the Court of 
Despotism! Corruption is here in its matu- 
rity; nay, itis rotten ripe. The ministers 
of ihe King are as contemptible.and scoun- 
drelly a herd as ever wallowed in the debau- 
cheries of Court-intrigue. I assure you the 
King is a much better man than any of his 
counsellors. You may guess at their cha- 
racters. The manners of the people are bad : 
the men are cold and disagreeable ; and the 
women, without being hot, are guilty of all 
the excesses of heat. They are very fond of 
the English ; and, I assure you, it is a mat- 


ter of pure choice on the part of an English- 
man* * * * *® #® #® # ® ® #* 


* * ? . * * * 


* & # 


Bur they are not voluptuous in the sense of 
exciting desire; thei 


manners are lascivious 


[Aug. }, 


without enchantment; and a man may 
sometimes be found, who with strong pas- 
sions would be virtuous from disgust. “I 
confess the women are not al! of this de- 
scription—I speak of the generality. 

Digby* joined me before I left Hamburg. 
We came‘round by Brunswick and Magde- 
burg. We were introduced to the Duke, 
who asked us to dine; and we supped with 
the Duchess. The same invitation to dinner 
and supper was continued while we staid. 
The manners of the Duke are very noble 
anc very conciliating. He is by far the first 
gentleman of his court.. He made me regret 
that he was the author of that infamous ma- 
nifesto.¢ 

Berlin is a most magnificent city, far sur- 
passing my expectations in every respect, 
and perhaps deriving no small addition to its 
splendour from the sandy cesert by which it 
is surrounded, You are astonished after the 
long monotony of fir and sand, to find your- 
self environed by all the noblest monuments 
of pure architecture ; and I think the place 
is well worthy the attention of every travel- 
ler, if it. is only to obtain an adequate idea 
of Frederic I1., which cannot justly be 
formed without seeing his capital, and con- 
templating bis public works. ‘ihe narrow 
limits of a letter are unequal to the descrip- 
tion of such a place; of which the first 
coup-d’eil amply repays for all the desagré- 
mens of the preceding voyage, and those are 
not afew. You have no idea of German 
roads. We have been travelling sometimes 
for three days together without going faster 
than a snail’s pace ; and from seven o’clock 
in the morning till midnight going eight 
German (about 30 English) miles, and all 
the while in imminent danger of overturn- 
ing. Ilive, wherever I arrive in Germany, 
a good deal with the French. You have no 
idea of the luxury of conversing with an in- 
telligent man, or a pleasant woman of that 
nation, after the tedious prclixity of a Ger- 
man conversation, I have made consider- 
able progress in the French language, and 
can write it now with tolerable fluency and 
correctness. Our ambassador here, Lord 
Elgin, has done every thing in the world te 
amuse and entertain us: his civilities to me 
are very great. I have had a letter from 
G afew days ago: he does not seem 








* The late Rev. Charles Digby, canon of 
Windsor, son of Col. Stephen Digby; with 
whom my friend had become acquainted by 
a very singular circumstance a few years 
before he left England. Mr. Digby, though 
a very amiable young man, was by no 
means formed to be a companion for Twed- 
dell, and they soon parted. ‘ 

+ Why the editor of the Memoir, Corre- 
spondence, and Prolusions, has omitted the 
classical and elegant Greek note to the first 
Greek ode, I am at a loss to discover ; except 
because it breathes an ardent spirit of libeity. 
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sanguine on the subject of peace: he writes 
under much concern on the score of Mrs. 
G——’s health. Iam sorry for the misfor- 
tune in his family. Let me hear from you 
soon. Your letters will always give me great 
pleasure; for 1 know the sincerity of your 
regard tor me, and am very sensible of the 
many proofs you have given me of it. I 
Shall remain here till the 1st of next month ; 
shall spend a week at Leipsic, and near a 
month at Dresden ; and after that shall be 
at Vienna till the month of June. God bless 
you. Yours very truly, J.T. 


I do not tell you what is the state of public 
opinion at Berlin, There is no such thing 
as public opinion at Berlin. At Brunswick 
I understood, from very good authority, that 
the Duke repented exceedingly of the part 
he had taken in this war, and says that it 
cannot terminate well. 

At Dresderi the people regretted exceed- 
ingly the check which the French had re- 
ceived. If I meet with any book which I 
think will suit the description you have 
given, I will do as you desire. Remember 
me to my brother. I am astonished he has 
not written to me about his degree, the ac- 
count of which I am very desirous to re- 
ceive. 








MR. EDITOR, 

T AM one of those with whom your 
Magazine is a great favourite, and (flat- 
tery apart) deservedly so. Having pre- 
mised this, I proceed to inform you I 
was at once surprised and displeased 
(and I believe many others were so like- 
wise) to read, a month or two since, a 
notification that the pages of your work 
were henceforth forbidden to the puz- 
zling riddle, the playful charade, and 
ingenious a@niyma, forsooth, sir, because 
your work was of a character too exalted 
for such trifles, or at least such was the 
opinion of your advisers. It is far from 
my wish te insinuate any thing against 
the intention of those advisers, or against 
their talents and sound judgment, but I 
must enter the lists (whatsoever recep- 
tion my chivalry may experience) to 
rescue this amusing and innocent play of 
wit, from the opprobrium which such an 
exile would cast upon it; and I have 
only to regret that no better champion 
las appeared to prove that the neglected 
riddle is full as. well worthy (if not more 
so) of filling up a vacant space, as an 
ungenerous quarrel over a deceased mis- 
sionary. 

The nature of a magazine, sir, (or I 
have mistaken its nature) implies a mis- 
cellaneous collection of every thing which 
1s likely to better or amuse society, 
and that no particular part of it, but 
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every age, and I had almost said every 
condition. Surely, then, your usual 
acuteness must have slumbered, when 
you rejected from your work those art- 
ful allegories, which were thought no dis- 
grace to the pages of a celebrated work 
in its golden age, under the acute and 
indefatigable Mr. Urban. Though Sam- 
son had put forth no riddle, or though 
its solution had not cost'the men of Ash- 
kelon so dear; though the royal son of 
Bathsheba (and he was the wisest of 
woman-born) had not delighted in 
enigmas, and shewn wondrous skill in 
their solution—yet, sir, where is the 
consistency of the scholar, who indis- 
criminately censures “ Problems such as 
these,” yet pays an unbounded tribute 
of admiration to the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt?—for what are the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt, but a series of enigmatical in- 
struction? With the man of classic 
knowledge and of classic feeling, T had 
thought my cause already gained by 
citing the moral #nigma of the darkly 
mysterious Sphynx, and its solution by 
CEdipus, with the high reward of that so- 
lution, and all the train of ills which fo!- 
lowed; since the cruel destiny of the 
noble-minded son of Laius, and the sor 
rows of the amiable and plaintive Anti- 
yone, have left us the master-pieces o: 
the ancient drama. Had Aristotle dis- 
dained to quote a riddle, still there is no 
little authority in the wit and labour 
which have been expended over the ce- 
lebrated “ Alia Lelia Cuspis.” 

To him who trusts more to his own 
sense than to the authority of names or 
high renown, I beg to hand this moral 
and ingenious znigma, and if, sir, it shall 
be deemed contemptible, it will be in vain 
for me to argue further. 


Emblem of youth and innocence, 

With walls inclosed for my defence, 
And with no care opprest 5 

I boldly spread my charms around, 

Till some rude lover breaks the mound, 
And takes me to his breast. 


There soon | sicken and decay, 
My beauty’s lost, I’m turn’d away, 
And thrown upon the street ; 
Where I despis’d and roiling hie, 
See no Samaritan pass by, 
But num’rous insults meet. 
Ye fair! contemplate well my fate, 
Reflect upon my wretched state, 
Implore th’ Almighty’s aid ; 
Lest you (which Heav’n forbid) like me, 
Should come to want znd misery, , 
Ee ruined and betray d. 
ELASSAN, , 


Ver EM: ‘ 
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MR. EDITOR, 
HAVING recently had occasion to re- 
fer to the article Homer in Dr. Adam 
Clarke’s Bibliographical Dictionary, I 
was surprised to find the learped author 
attribute to Dr. Bentley a Dissertation 
to prove that the Iliad was written by 
Solomon, King of Israel. 1 shall be 
obliged to any of your correspondents 
who will inform me where the work (it 
it exists) is to be found, I have reason 
to believe that no such manuscript is in 
the British Museum, where Dr. Clarke 
says he had been told it was, and [ have 
often heard that an Essay on the same 
subject was written by Josbua Barnes, 
in order to flatter the religious whim of 
bis wife, that she might be imduced to 
a lvance some of her property to enable 
him to complete the publication of his 
Homer. 

Dr. Clarke offers some conjectures on 
the hypothesis, which I presume be 
would not have done, had he notthought 
himself supported by Dr. Bentley's au- 
thority. JS. 

Nelson-street, 3d June, 1815. 
MR. EDITOR, 

WHEN I was lately enjoying an ex- 
cursion in the country, an accident at 
wn inn where I happened to stop for 
a night, put me in possession of the trag- 
ment I herewith transmit to you. Whe- 
tier or not it bea portion of some work 
about to muke its public appearance, | 
know vot; but, both on account of a 
certain degree of eccentricity which per- 
vades it, and of the illustration it gives 
of the bad consequences which may arise 
from inhumanity to dumb animals, it 
may not be unacceptable to your readers. 
However just the unknown autbor’s sati- 
rical reflexions on other subjects may be, 
I fancy that all liberal people on this 
side of the Tweed will agree that those 
upon the good town of Leith are greatly 
overcharged. Iam, &c. 

Scoto-BRITaANNUS. 

London, June 15. 








..«... Two English gentlemen, 
particular friends,—one an eminent artist 
in landscape, and otherwise accomplished, 
the other equally distinguished in the 
walks of literature, both of them great 
travellers,—had proceeded in one of 
those admirable coasters, the Berwick 
smacks, as far as Leith, in their way to 
the Highlands of Scotland; with the 
view of making a devious tour through 
these igteresting mountais, and com- 

t.nye tue reSult of their observa- 
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tions, should they appear of sufficient im- 
portance, to the public. They had been 
induced to undertake this excursion, and 
its proposed narrative, in consequence ot 
being dissatisfied with the productions of 
almost all other tourists who had visited 
those parts, from that of surly Johnson 
down to the birth of the last extraordi- 
nary performance of the kind,—which 
lately issued from a pen ia the Pouliry,* 
and which may be considered as the 
cream and quintessence of the whole,— 
and, after a candid perusal of them.all, 
they considered themselves as_ fully 
warranted in dooming them in the ag- 
gregate, if not (like Don Quixote’s libra- 
ry) to the flames, at any rate to the 
snuff-shop, kitchen, or temple of Cloa- 
cina; with the single exception of John- 
son’s Tour, which, but for the beauti- 
fully-expressed sentiment contained in it 
when he speaks of the island of Iona,* 
they would have condemned. to the same 
fate. ‘They alleged that the descriptions 
of the scenery, by which these epheme- 
ral productions are characterized, are 
generally conveyed in such language as, 
by exciting a disgust at the mode of de- 
scription, (which is insensibly transferred 
to the thing or scene described,) instead 
of encouraging in the reader the desire 
of contemplating the scene on the spot, 
actually tended to deter him from enter- 
taming the bare thought of it; in which 
mind, if any thing were wanting to it, he 
was unalterably confirmed by the co- 
loured views accompanyiuy them: these 
being, in their opinion, far from the 
easy unaffected draughts, if not the 
finished pictures, of a master; on the 
contrary, so many hideous attempts after 
Nature, which would. hardly have been 
exhibited im the windows. of the cele- 
brated Carrington, Bowles, and Co., who 
it is well known are not over-fastidious 
in the admission of such specimens of 
excellence into their collection. — They 
likened the descriptive: part. of these 
abortions. to- the epistelary correspond- 
ence of schoolboys with their playtel- 
lows, or too. fond mothers; in which they 
make. an awkward, but pardonable, at- 
tempt abt giving an account (sometimes 
an humourous one, forsooth !) of their 
rural excursions, sights,.and amusements, 
during. the hohdays: and. they-compared 
the cepper-plate views, so, gaudily: co~ 
loured, with which they are embellished , 
to the ‘rude essays ‘of boardmg-schoo! 





* See Mawman’s ‘Tour, 7 4 . 
+ See Tour thraegh the Western Hig h- 
lands, 
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misses, who have been a few months 
under the tuition of a drawing-master. 
They scouted the idea as altogether ab- 
surd, of gentlemen painters. ou these 
occasions aspiring to celebrity, however 
temporary and local, by imitating the 
style of meritorious professional men, 
such as Jukes, Gilpin, and others; as if 
the labours of those justly esteemed ar- 
tists, because every thing appears: 'so 
easy and natural in their effect, only 
required their initationto msure success ; 
never once reflecting that, to lay no 
stress whatever upon the requisite genius, 
men who devote themselves for a liveli- 
hood from morning till night to the exer- 
cise of their profession, must infinitely 
outstrip those who, from no such neces- 
sity being imposed upon them, only ap- 
ply to it on the spur of the moment, and 
who must consequently follow haud pas- 
sibus equis. They were of opinion, that 
mediocrity, which all agree to be into- 
lerable in poetry, is equally insufferable 
in her sister arts, music and painting; 
and they contended that Lord Chester- 
field, when he denounced the practising 
on the violin by men of rank and fashion, 
as not becoming their sphere of life, and 
proposed restricting its use among its 
proper professors, with as much reason, 
though on a different principle, might 
have extended his prohibition to the use 
of the’ pencil; since it is only by the 
judicious division and assignment of 
labour, both intellectual and manual, 
that men can hope for the greatest per- 
fection in all matters, either of science 
or art. But, miserably executed, both 
in point of literature and painting, as 
these Caledonian Tours have been, and 
deplorably short of imparting any thing 
like an adequate idea of the real scenery 
of the country, still they convey a glim- 
mering kind of light, from the faint rays 
of which these gentlemen strongly sus- 
pected that the mountains of Scotland, 
‘ bleak and barren’ as they are, had not 
been exhibited in the most favourable 
colours, and that their visiting them per- 
sonally, and surveying them carefully, in 
all probability would amply reward their 
toil. Fraught with these sentiments, 
they were about entering on their pro- 
jected journey, from which they promised 
themselves much pleasure, and their 
friends and the public equal amusement 
and information. And well might they 
have done so; for the painter was a man 
of soul, who viewed the works of crea- 
tion with a § poetic eye.’ He was acutely 
alive to the impressions of the sublime 
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and beautiful, and equally happy in the 
expression conveyed by his pencil+one, 
in short, who did not frivelously waste 
his attention on its minute and subordi- 
nate parts, but whose bold and compre- 
hensive mit at once grasped the entire 
scene before him: while the other, to 
the indispensable ground-work of asonud 
classical education, superadded all, the 
cultivation of which a- bappy> nataral 
venius is susceptible. History and an- 
tiquities, particularly as relating to Scot- 
land—the different branches of nataral 
history, especially zoology, mineralogy, 
and botany—as well as the: application 
of mathematics to practice, so requisite 
to the philosophic traveller—were quite 
familiar to him. He had associated ex- 
tensively among all ranks of mankind, 
and had been peculiarly observant of 
their manners, which he could peourtray 
with -equal fidelity and liveliness, never 
indulging a vein of delicate satire, with 
which ‘he was strongly tinctured by na- 
ture, beyond the bounds of discretion. 
Much was expected ‘from the: joint 
labours of such men; and no doubt 
much would have been effected by them. 
They certainly would not have skimmed 
the surface, nor would the world have 
been disgusted to downright nausea with 
their accounts of how much whiskey and 
oat-cakes they had called for at this 
hovel of an inn, or how they bad lain 
at that; how hospitably they bad been 
entertained by one laird, and how in- 
hospitably another had suffered them to 

ass his house without inviting them into 
it; or such like puerilities. No! they had 
set out with much more enlarged views, 
and their attention would have been 
directed to objects more dignified and 
better calculated to afford usetul instryc- 
tion. But the best laid plans of men 
are too often marred by the unforeseen 
occurrence of circumstances apparently 
the most trivial ! 

“¢ It was their evil destiny to land at 
Leith, upon a dismal rainy day, when 
the quay and streets (which never are, if 
they ever were, commonly inoffensive in 
point of cleanliness) happened to be dirty 
beyond measure. Various steaches, highly 
obnoxious to their yet uninured organs 
of smell, assailed their nostrils, princi- 
pally exhaled from the overflowmy gut- 
ters, which, in point of colour, if not of 
contents, might well have been compared 
to the golden streams of the Pactolus. 
The heavy, gothic, irregular stone houses, 
generally half dilapidated by time, with 
their small windows, having many of them 





‘he spaces fer the panes of glass stutled 
with dirty blankets, or filthy clouts, 
reminded them of so many abodes of 
despair, or prisons for maletactors, sach 
as those with which most parts of Sicily, 
ltaly, and Spain, ebound. The unfavour- 
able impressions which these things gave 
them at the outset, were by no means 
qualitted by what they beheld on reach- 
ing the stage-cvach office, whither they 
had found their way, designing to pro- 
ceed in the coach to Edinburgh. Here 
they discovered a singularly uncouth 
vehicle, litthe more: capacious than a 
common-sized doy+kennei, constructed 
principally of wood, which, however, it 
would appear, had been originally co- 
vered with leather, from some remaining 
ragged portions of what substance, still 
retained by the tenacity of the old nails, 


in contuct with its otherwise bare roof 


and sides, und flapping in) the wind. 
‘Lhe leather belts, by which coaches are 
connected witb the springs that support 
them, obeying the law by which all things 
vield to the destructive influence of time, 
had successively given way, and their 

laces were now supplied with ropes. 

Iuch accustomed as our travellers had 
been to the rnde and inconvenient con- 
vevances on the Continent, they consi- 
dered the Leith stages (which beggar all 
description) as making even those, by 
comparison, appear like so many coaches 
of state: they, therefore, did not consider 
itas advisable to squeeze their persons 
along with four other buman beings into 
such a frail accommodation, but conti- 
nued their way ow foot. As they passed 
along, in no very enviable state of mind, 
reflecting in silence on these unpromis- 
ing auspices, they were suddenly and 
paitully roused trom their reverie by a 
Lorrible and scarcely articulate yell, close 
to their ear, of Fine mealy pitawties, a 
Shucien a peck, an’awa they go! and, on 
turning round, beheld, as they verily 
believed, ane of the Errinnyes squatted 
on the corner of a cart, equipped with 
t.e hat and coat of a man, and the pet- 
ticonts and apron of a woman, with a 
wide yawning mouth, that seemed to 
fhrenten to engulf the beholder, an- 
nouncing the sale‘of new potatoes! Had 
they suddenly ‘come yn contact with the 
torpedu, oF pLymnotus electricus, their 
feelings ebuld not have sustained-a more 
disagreeable shock nor were these at 
all disposed to regain their wonted tran- 
quillity, orf the ying note of this horri- 
fying ‘and deat-mducing sound being 
instantly aud; as it were, continuously 
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taken up by another hag, emulously an- 
tagonizing the first, and with an intons- 
tion of voice equally discordant and. 
diabolical, proclanning from her Stento~ 
rean Jungs the fresh arrival of Quick prsh 
and caller hawddies! On every hand, 
and in rapid succession, followed the 
delectable cries of Wha’ll a’ sa@’t, Fine 
findrim speldrins,Wha'll 0 reefards, Ripe 
grozards, green grosards, twa dips an’a 
wallop! But the cope-stoue, as it were, 
or climax, of this chaotic jumble of 
infernal sounds,—and which had well 
nigh put them beside themselves — was 
two of the infima plebicula, a man and 
his wife, whose throats were nearly closed 
up with cynanche tonsillarts, accompa- 
nying the Scotch bag-pipe with voices 
more croukingly boarse than that of a 
hoatswain of a man of war, to the plain- 
tive tune of “ Lochaberno more !” to the 
vast delight of a numerous and grotesque 
assemblage of tatterdemalions and sans- 
culuttes, who stood around shivering.in 
the cold; many of whom, from their 
emotions being wound up to the highest 
pitch, melted into tears, while, on the 
other hand, that admirable performer in 
vocal music, Signior ————, who hap- 
pened to be passing at the time, without 
any plug in hisears, and encased in nan- 
keen pantaloons, trom different and un- 
accountable sensations, 3s reported to 
have been instantly affected in the mane 
ner described by Shylock, in the Mer- 
chant of Venice! Here the travellers 
blessed themselves, and lamented to each 
other their having been gifted by nature 
with ears so exquisitely nice, that ninety 
pine sounds out of the hundred, against 
which they could not at all -times shut 
them, proved so grating as to make them 
almost wish to bave been born without 
them. Butaf their organs of smell and 
hearing were thus offended, those of 
sight experienced no less annoyance and 
disgust, from which there was no refuge, 
turn their eyes which way they would. 
If they looked upwards, they were om- 
mediately met by a buard projecting 
from some window indicating. a )iouse 
to Set ; as if houses, like razors, admit- 
ted of setting! On one hand they re- 
marked a dungeon, intu which led a de- 
sceut ot three or four steps, resembling 
a black hole for criminals, which: -was 
dignified. with the name of: the Salt Of- 
fice, daubed on 2 sign over \its entrance, 
where there stood ona chair without.a 
back a wooden meéasute; Coutaming ‘a 
sample of the eommodity~ dealt in, 
which, from leng ex posmp'te the passing 
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stoor,* had acquired the appearance: of 
| mixture of pepper and salt, In wa- 
rious other quarters they found the term 
ojice, with which, trom education and 
habit, we.are in England accustomed to 
associate the idea of dignity and autho- 
rity, as the Chamberluin’s Office, the Ad- 
niralty Office, &c., &c., in like manner 

rostituted on a variety of sunilar hovels 
ior vending the sorriest articles of com- 
merce, compared with wluch, hucksters’ 
booths in Englaad might be reckoned 
even modish: as, The Pye Office, Ihe 
Potatoe Office, The Spunk Officet,and a 
vreat variety of other offices of the like 
kind, . Observing in a particular place, 
painted on a board, “ A Calendar Here,” 
and having occasion to ascertain the day 
ot the week on which the month had 
commenced, being the day on which 
they had taken their departure from the 
metropolis, with that view they entered 
the premises, naturally concluding that 
* €alendur” in Scotland served the dou- 
ble end of denoting an Almanack and an 
A®nanack House, ov warehouse for the 
disposal of Almanacks; just as they had 
repeatedly observed in Palermo and 
other parts of Sicily and Italy, ‘* Catté,” 
employed to signify both the article 
Coiee and a Coffee-house ; but, to their 
utter astonishment, they found that, im 
denance ofvall analogy in langnage, it im- 
plied one of those machines used in Eng- 
land for the pressing of linen, which, 
vv a happy but unintentional mistake of 
John Bull’s, are familiarly distinguished 
by the name of mangls! A group of 
buxom young wenches, without either 
stockings or shoes, gossiping at the door, 
on learning the mistake they had com- 
mitted, raised a horse-laugh at their’ ex- 
pense; at which the*strangers; in the 
irame of mind with which they were then 
_possessed, were not a little nettled,-as 
they were not less disgusted at observing 
the mud and mire of the ‘streets. oozing 
Letween the toes of their bare feet, like 
so much soft dough between the fingers 
of a baker. But what disgusted’ ‘them 
heyond -endurance was ‘a circle of tenor 
twelve well grown boys and ‘girls, squat- 
ting in the publiestreets, with their heads 


o's Souew ™ 





* Sloor is an’ expressive term ‘in the dia< 
lectof the Lowlands of Scotland, which has 
no equivalent in English, signifying, like the 
Greek Kous, dust an. motion: whence a low, 
squabble, or. what the Romans denominated 
riza, by an effortef humour,.in which com- 
mon Scots very little excel, is fara‘liarly.cal- 
led a dust without stoor,. . 
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converging to the center, like so mans 

radii of a wheel, and their inferior and 
posterior extremities, in a state of nudity, 
forming the curcumference, by a kind of 
social-compact, if not offering up, at any 
rate laying down, their sacrifices to that 
goddess at whose shrine none can offi- 
ciate by proxy, while their mothers stuod 
by, and the passengers moved on, as 
completely unconcerned as if they had 
been all members of the Free and Easy 
Club, “ Heavens!” exclaimed the scho- 
lar to his friend the painter, “ can this be 
the country that gave birth to David 
Hume, to the inventor of the Logarithms, 
and to so many otber great men-~ot 
which it is vaunted that, while barbaric 
darkness and. Gothic ignorance involved 
the rest of Europe, it alone remained the 
seat of science, learning, and refinement. 
Alas! Troja fuit.”—“ Sic transit gloria 
mundi,’ with a significant shrug of his 
shoulders, replied the pater. Quici.- 
ening their pace they had got half way up 
Leith: Walk, when observing two inhu- 
man scoundrels, Leith carters, with all 
their might and main belabouring an uo- 
fortunate horse, which was already al- 
most in articulo mortis trom sheer want, 
to compel it to drag an over-load, the 
sight raised in them such horror and in- 
dignation, that, as if they had been ac- 
tuated with one soul, suddeuly turning 
oo their heel, they set off at a round gal- 
lop back to Leith, where they procured 
a good dinner, more, Anglorum, at Mrs. 
Bamborough’s, and the very same even- 
ing returned by a smack, which hap- 
pened to sail for London. 

“Thave heenat some pains in detailing 
the above anecdote, thinking that I could 
not more strongly illustrate the evils that 
may, and: frequently do 2rise, as this onc 
to the eternal loss of the fine arts, did 
arise from the wanton infliction of pain 
on brute animals, Butallow me to pro- 
secute the subject farther, and ****#**** 
Desunt retiqua. 








Audialteram partem. 
MR.EDITOR, - , 

I TRUST, your, well-known. unpar- 
tiahty will, allow, the. following facts to 
be inserted in your, next number, the 
transmitting: .af,whieh,te, you, is occa- 
sioned simply by.a wish to do justice to 
, wosthy and much oppressed . indivi- 

Hake basuow 1.91) Hisyst oF bse00 ) 

The farst idea of exhabiting a.combined 
view. of the Chef; daunres of the ancient 
schools. of. ant, a¢;nosy practised by. the. 
Enitish Institunon in Pall Mall, and so 











14 Berenger and the Artists’ Fund. 


wortiuly commended by you in vour 
Review or THE Fine Arrs for last 
montis, originated and was first promul- 
gated by the Baron de Berenger, for- 
inerly proprietor of the Sporting Gallery 
of Pictures ia Pall-Mall, as any one may 
satisiy himselfof by referring to his pub- 
lished plan and conditions of that exhi- 
bition in 1610; in which he publicly and 
particularly invites the nobility and gen- 
trv to favour the institution (the Artsts’ 
Fund), he was then most disinterestedly 
endesvouring to form, and which en- 
deav.r produced his subsequent em- 
barrassuents, from the great loss 1t oc- 
easioned him. He even offered to give 
all the produce (not merely the proxts 
but the produce).of that exhibition as 
his donation tor its support. He invited, 
as | have before stated, the nobility and 
gentry te favour this Lis infant institu- 


tion, m ospering child of promise, 
with tl ‘asional loau of fine pamt- 
Ings, * ich ease,” says the Baron, 
ss uogue will describe them as pri- 


vate property lent condescendingly for 
that benevolent object, and adding the 
name of the person so obliging, unless 
objected to.”"* I have two motives in 
pointing this out ta your numerous 
readers, one to do justice to a deserving 
individual (for the recollection of former 
good deeds should not be effaced by 
subsequent errors) who 1s undoubtedly 
the father of the Artist’s Fund for ge- 
nerai relief, like the Literary Fund, 
while the other society, which has cer- 
tainly great merits for its contracted 
scale of :elief, and which succeeded in 
crushing bis for a time, “ positively de- 
clined ertending relief to any widows or 
orphavs but those of its own members.” 

T feel happy, %S an artist, in finding 
from your magazine, that an Artist’s Ge- 
neral Benevolent Institution has been 
formed on the wide and extended scale 
proposed by the Baron de Berenger, 
and that itis so flourishing and in such 
cood hands. Long may it flourish ! 

June 4, 1815. PHILOJUSTITIA. 








NR. EDITOR, 

YOUR reviewer of the Fine Arts, 
with whom I am seldom disposed to dif- 
fer in Opiuion, who would not, even if a 
jittle more acid in his criticism, be dis- 
agreeable to some palates; has in his 
article for thé present month asserted, 
that the architectural talent which “ this” 


® See Plan for an Artist’s Fund and Ca- 
talogue of the Sporting Gallery of Pictures ; 
by Charles Random Baron de Berenger, &c, 
1$10. 
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(exhibition) and the last seven years 
have displayed, proves that the nation 
requires nothing but public spirit to pro- 
duce buildings worthy of any age or 
clime, . ‘¢ C’esé peu,” says Voltaire in his 
general histary, * d’avoir des Vitruves, tl 


faut que ks Augustes les employent.” 


by this asseruion and quotation | pre- 
sume your reviewer to mean, that we-do 
not at present feel any want of Vitru- 
viuses aud Palladios, but only: require 
the fostering care of discriminating Me- 
c@nuses to elicit them. | 

I dare say many of your readers re- 
member.the important and damning fact 
on cy criticism, wich ‘occurred at a 
meeting of the Lerd Mayor, Aldermen, 
an) Common Council-men, assembled 

» decide on the comparative merits of 
ihe designs submitted to them for erect+ 
ing amansion-house for the Lord Mayor 
on the site of Stocks-market: yet as there 
inay be a few who.do not, and are not 
aware how these: wise men of the East 
transact their affairs, I will briefly relate 
it. Among the designs submitted: to 
them, was an admirable adaptation of 
one of Palladio’s, beautifully and scien- 
tifically arranyed for ths especial pur+ 
pose by the celebrated Earl of Burhng- 
ton, and another from the inventtow of 
a citizen and ship-carpenter. A: ‘wise 
member of the Court, whethersalderman 
or conimon- counci-man Ido not renem- 
her, shrewdly remarked that as Palladio 
was .a foreagner, (by which word a citizen 
of London means not only one who is: 
nota denizen of this country, but also 
one who is not possessed of the freedom 
of the city) and a Papist!! of course 
the Court could not entertain for a:mo- 
ment the idea of adopting his plaus, but 
that the other “‘ was English, sirs, from 
top to toe,” emanated from the mind of 
a Protestant! a Londoner !! and:a Cis 
tizen!!! Whatever may be thought to 
the contrary, Lord Burlington’s admira- 
ble and patriotic offer of Palladio’s in- 
valuable design was rejected, and the 
ship-carpenter’s was adopted, from which 
and by him was executed that building 
(the Mansion-house) which in the opinion 
of the poet, is ‘damned to everlasting 
fame,” and which is said by an able 
architectural. critic, to be more like a 
deeply laden Indiaman with her bulk- 
heads, cabins, and carved stern, than a 
splendid civic palace. One more instance 
of civic sagacity, brought to my mind 
by an association of ideas raised by the 
Mansion-house and Stocks-market, and 
I have done. On its site, in the memory 
of some old men, not long deceased, was 
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a statue of King Charles the Second, in 
Roman costume, erected to his honour 
by his grateful Knight and Mayor, Sir 
Robert Vining, which tradition states to 
have been originally a fine statue of the 
Protector Cromwell, but which, at the 
happy restoration, was displaced and left 
in obscurity, tll it was purchased by the 
prudent. dit, who had the head carefully 
taken off, a new bust of his majesty 
placed on the trunk in its stead; and lo! 
by a speedy metamorphosis of the brass- 
founder, the republican statue became 
royit. 

Now for our modern city Mecenases 
and: their mode of patronizing and ma- 
nufacturing their Vitrwoiuses. 

To the last city Vitruvius (George 
Dance, Esq. R. A. &c. &c.) who truly 
deserved the name, nothing but prajse 
as am architect. can. be awarded; his 
prisons (witness his: Newyate, &c.) and 
hospitals, his churches, his designs are 
alk excellent ; his great merits are on’ all 
hands acknowledged, and lis resigna- 
tion of the ofice of architect to the city 
of London. was a public loss. This 
situation ought to have been replaced by 
the ablest architect that England could 
have produced; but the city “ Me- 
cenases” sell all their places and pa- 
twonage; therefore a deep: purse: is a 
much more. essentiak requisite than a 
long head in the constitution of a city 
Vitruvius.” “The meanest. capacity 
must instantly perceive that'no man of 
real talent will purchase a place like'this, 
for dis. abilities nvust ‘raise him to a 
suitable eminence ;°but that the man‘ of 
mediocrity, or of httle or no talent, 
creeping on at bumble distafice, vather- 
ing and caring for nothing so much as 
money, fe is the.man to lay down his 
cash for the. purchase of'a place, that he 
is. certain. his talents only, without pur- 
chase,. never could have procured for 
him, Tt Gte-> {VIN 

Every body knows that the Corpora- 
tron of London ‘are now building a new 
Debtors’ Prison in the parish of Cripple- 
gates thatthe. city representatives have 
several times in. the House of Commons 
requested the public opinion on the state 
of their prisons to be suspended: til] the 
production of their “ Vitruvius” should’ 
be completed, which is‘certainly nouns 


Just: request, as every architect’s motto 
over dus incipient work should be, stay’ 
A‘éommittee for-the 
supermtendance “of ‘this prison tas ‘aisé - 
bees appointed by the-city * Mecwenakes” 


TILEOFINTSH ED.” 


whe haveat considerabl> expénse Visit- 
edalmost every prison in Eveland* Who 


Report on the New Prison for Debtors in London. 
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now can suppose, that heing so nearly 
completed, that the committee of the 
House ef Commons have at length been 
allowed to visit and report thereon, 
but that the new City Prison will be 
“ the-very best of all possible” prisons— 
aided ss it is by the purse of the first 
commercial city im the world, at a time 
too when we are possessed of the talents 
ofa race of architects, which your re- 
viewer states (how truly remains for him 
to prove) to be equal to any task the na- 
tion can require, and only want “ Me- 
cenases” to bring them forth; who had 
the faults and excellencies of all former 
prisons, and works’on prisons, and’ pri- 
son-building. before them, to warn and 
encourage? This certainly was my seri- 
ous opinion and anxious hope; f fondly 
flattered myself: that my native city 
would have the finest, the best, the most 
appropriate debtors’ prison in the world, 
and I looked forward: with pleasure tc 
the day when I should visit and inspect 
its completed exceltencies. f heard. with 
pleasure of the committee of the House 
of Commons being permitted to inspect 
it, and borrowed of amember, with some 
pride, their report thereon. — But judge, 
sir, of my surprise, indignation, and 
shame, on reading the, following pas- 
saves in their report and criticism. on the 
‘“¢ Mecznases and Vitruviuses” of the city 
of London. har tak 
* << Since the Committee of the House 
of Commons sat last year, MANY altera- 
tiuns have taken place, and tue construc- 
tion ofthe prison is MUcn IMPROveED! !” 
(What must it have been prior to these 
improvements?) A spacious yard has 
been added for air and convemence, tor 
the enjoyment of the Poultry and Giic- 
spur-street debtors. The plan is how- 
ever adhered to. of keepingthe Nevgate, 
Ludgate, Poultry, and Gailtspur-street 
debtors separate. This plan, in the 


~ Opinion of your committee, has contri- 


buted very materially to cause that awk- 
ward and:incommodious construction of 
building and arrangement of space of 
which they complain. They observe, 
too, that the women debtors from all the 
compters, as well as those from New- 
gate, are mixed together; and they are 
at a loss to: conceive what. peculiar pri- 
vifege the male debtors have over the fe- 





.* Taken from the Report of the Commit- 
tee of the House of Commens-on-the King’s 
Bench, Fleet, and Marshalsea Prisons, from 
that’ part relating to’the New City Prison now 
building; “May 1915.° The Hon. Heary 
Grey Bennett, chairman. 
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rale, that shall exempt them from the 
peration of the same system. 

‘« No part of the prison is FIRE PROOF, 
neither the floors nor the division of the 
rooms ; and your committee have much to 
vegret, that those who huve had the ma- 
nugement of the building should have suf- 

ered a prison to be undertaken upon a 
nlan so little likely to answer its object, 
us that which has been adopted by the 
Lonpon Committee. 

“They are also of opinion, that the 
placing debtors in large communities in 
the sleeping-rooms is a great aggrava- 
tion to the pains of imprisonment, and 
they cannot conceive a mode by which 
the distressed situation of decent re- 
spectable women is more aggravated 
than the turning them on the first day of 
their arrival into a room with six to fif- 
teen persons, most of ing probably 
strangers to the new comers, and many 
perhaps of characters and manners the 
most disreputable. 

“ Such then is the plan and manage- 
ment of the New London prison, which 
is, as far as the women's apartipents and 
those for the debtors from thé Giltspur- 
street, Ludgate, and Poultry compters, 
nearly completed. 

‘No aLTERATION CAN NOW TAKE 
pLace. Bur youR COMMITTEE CANNOT 
APPROVE OF THE PLAN; AND THEY RF~ 
GRET TH\T SO MUCH MONEY MAS BEEN 
SO ILL carp out}! 

“ They trust that no tame will be lost 
in completing the building, such as tt is / 
as the removal of the crowds of prisoners 
which now encumber Newgate, as well 
as their proper classification, depends 
on that circumstaace, and the move they 
have occasion to examine the latter pi- 
son, the more they feel convinced that 
every principle of duty imperiously calls 
upon the magistracy of the city of London 
to adopt there g@ more improved system 
of management.” 

Leaving your reviewer, sir, to reconcile 
the above facts with hig hypothesis ; the 
Lord Mayor and corporation of Lon- 
don, the city ‘‘ Macwnases and Vitra- 
viuses” to chew the ¢ud on thisreview of 
their conduct; and those who provide 
the money to be thus “ so ill laid out,” 
to express their satisfaction as they 
please, I remain, 

Purtorecton LonpINENsIs. 





A) SRE cE 
MR. FDITOR, 


ALTHOUGH nota disciple of Drs. 
Gait and Spurzuein, believing that 
though many of their facts are correct, 


yet their inferences respecting cranio- 

are spun rather too fine, F stil! 
think it may be conducive tu the ad- 
vancement of a curious, and perhaps in 
time a useful, investigation, if means werc 
taken to collect all the scattered, and 
likewise all the passing facts, into one 
focus. 

It may be said, that a medical work is 
the fittest medium for such a pursuit; 
but as your magazine is professedly on 
the Uhilosophical principles of all. sci- 
ences, I beg leave to send you a curious 
circumstance, now before me, in the 
second volume of Flinders’ Voyage.— 
Whilst that indefatigable and much- 
injured officer was suffering detention— 
ubjust detention—at Maaritius, throug! 
republican insolence and Corsico-Impe- 
rial brutality, on the part of the so-often 
applauded friends of the Old Monthly 
Magazine, he had an opportunity of 
visiting some caves that had been the 
residence of a negro banditti about thirt: 
years previous, but whose captain hac 
been shot at the entrance of the cave, 
and his followers dispersed. Capt. F. 
then states—*“ The skull of their captain. 
who was said to be possessed of much 
cunning and audacity, was at this time 
lying upon a stone at the entrance of 
the cavern; and for narrowness of fronr, 
and large extent at the back of the head, 
was the most singularly formed cranium 
IT ever saw.” 

It may be objected that the distance 
of time rendered this uncertain; but 
that is immediately afterwards explained 
by the narrator saying; that “ little ob- 
long enclosures, formed.with small stones 
by the side of the ‘ehyérn, once. the 
sleeping places of t t | 
existed nearly in the 
eit; Owing apparen | perst 
tion of the b ack, and the poliey and 
disgust of the white visitants to’ those 

exgavations.” Yp ar , &c. L. 







* wr. EDITOR, | 

A CORRESPONDENT, under the 
signature A. P,S., iv the second num- 
ber of your magazine, has furnished you 
with some observations relative to the 
church of Christchurch, Hampshire, . He 
promised to continue these, remarks in 
some, future number; but as this, has 
not been done, I am induced to take up 
the subject, for the purpose of describ- 
ing some of the remarkable specimens 
of carving which appear upon the stalls 
of the choir. These stalls were erected 
towards the latter end of the fifteenth, 
or about the begtuning of the sixteenth 
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century, and are thirty-six im number at 
the back, fifteen on each side, and six at 
the westend. There are eleven others 
on each side in front of these. Such of 
the seats as are left exhibit, when turned 
up, a strange and motley collection of 
ludicrous, satirical, and, in many re- 
spects, indecorous figures; and respect- 
ing which it, is to be observed, that the 
people at large are satirized under the 
figure of a fool or zany, or a simple 
animal; and that the friars are always 
designated by'some cunning, rapacious, 
indelent, or destructive beast. The fol- 
lowitig numbers commence with the first 
stall on the left side of the entrance to 
the choir from the nave of the church :— 

1. An open-mouthed foolish figure, 
with his aris extended. 

2. One somewhat similar, with wide 
asinine ears. . 

S$. A man, with a hammer and chisel}. 

4. A foolish-looking half-length figure, 
with extended arms, the chin edged by 
a kind of foliage. 

5. Aman lying down, and having his 
posterior parts upward. The flaps of 
his jacket are turned back, and expose 
the manner in which his hose or breeches 
are fastened to the upper parts of his 
dress, viz. by a loop and skewer. He 
holds.in his hands a bowl. 

6. A Zany with his rattle, and the ears 
of anass. * 

7: A large bat or vampyre. 

8, A man sitting, and a dog obsequi- 
ously licking his feet. 

9, The head and upper parts of a fool. 
The face is strikingly expressive of idiot- 
isin, ee 

10, A zany lyiig on his batk; the 
right hand: h ee hald of his cap, and 


the left of his 

11. A fool, With his legs extended up- 
ward, and his hands upon his fect. 

12. A baboon fepositig on his belly ; 
his paunch enormotsly swollen, ~ * 

13. A fool lying d@wn, with’ one band 
on his posteriors, and the other elevated 
over his head. SIR, trey hyn, 2 

14, A‘fool: his eves, mouth, and farge 
asininé ears, arms ‘and hands, alf widely 
extended, ‘and ‘bearing on his‘ shouldéts 
an jinmiense pufse, apparently well filed. 

15. A‘ crownes iiead:” me Sy otewe 
16. A vaitipyres 

17. A ‘hugely «ft bahoon* in a’cowl, 
btealing off witha large purse'upon his 
slioulders. “GIST as we , 

18: The head dnd upper parts 6fa fool. 

All thé’ aatich? baat “Of ‘the’ principal 
range of stalls on ‘the ‘south side of the 
chon are wanting. On the front row of 
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stalls on the north side, commencing at 
the entrance, are the following:—_ 

1. A starved dog eagerly gitawing 2 
bone. ae 

2. A fish.. 

3. A fool, with a weapon (now broken 
off) in his right hand, and in his leita 
round shield, which a gouse, sitting on 
her nest, is seizing. 

4. Wanting. os 

5. A hare or rabbit, the emblem of 
timidity—-and a dog starting out of a 
place of concealment to prey upon it. 

6. A fat babeon chained to a log. 

7. A vampyre. 

8. A fool, with large ass’s ears; his 
right hand holding his knee, and his head 
resting on the left; apparently in the act 
of listening, with deep attention, to the 
preaching of a snail. 

9, A chetub, having the head and rail 
of a serpewt appearing from under is 
wings. 

Over several of the stalls there are 
some remarkable carvings in relief, Five 
of these apparently caricature the man- 
ner in which King Henry VIL. was teazed 
respecting Perkin Warbeck, whose pre- 
tensions were fostered i Ireland, openly 
recognized by’ James IV. of Scotland, 
and at one time adopied by the Prench 
King, hut more especially by Margarct 
Duchess of Burguridy, (the sister of the 
then late King Edward IV.) with whom, 
indeed, they appear to have originated. 
‘These carvings are invariably of three 
heads, somewhat smaller than life; the 
one in the middle listening to a head on 
each side. ' | : 

1. Theirst of these carvings has, in 
the middle, @ flat broad face, apparently 
that of a feinale: the eyes are néarly 
closed, aud she kas: the appearance or 
being much perplexed. On her night is 
a head, from the’ mouth of which issues 
the flowér of a thistle into her right ear ; 
and on her léft a bead, out of whose 
mouth procecds a kind ‘of trefoil. «The 
former of these is evidently intended for 
Scotlands) aod' the latter, by the trefoil 
orshamroek, must be. meavt to repre- 
sent Trétand.» They ate 110 doubt indi- 
cative ‘of thet Dachess of Burgundy ar- 


“tended by the: agehts of / theo King of 
“Scotland atidof tbe people of Ircland. 


ro: 2. & fav, bearded male head, «in the 
middle, with large asimine ears,-gnd o 
kink of ‘erewh.: Tlie countenance of 
this figure is expressive of deep and fixed 
attention: he seems literally to open his 
ears to the discourse of the figure on 
each sides That on the right has a sin- 
gularly formed cap, surmounted by 4 
Vor. TV. D : 
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fiur-de us, and attached to his ear there 

- an ornament somewhat resembling a 
hawk’s bell: this w as probably intended 
ty designate the French King. The op- 
posite figure is probably that of a female, 
and has a head-dress n the shape of a 
hell, intended perhaps tor the Duchess 
of Burgundy; the shell denoting either 
a maritime power, or a power connected 
with the sea, as she was by her maritime 
provinces, 

3. A smaller, bearded male head, in 
the middle, which seeins to weep at what 
is suid to him by the head on each side. 

!. The head in the centre is that of a 
feimale, greatly perplexed by two figures 
which, from the form of their caps, were 
probably meant to represent military 
persons, 

5. In the middle, a large and broad 
female face, the countenance expressive 
of the utmost perplexity and distress. 
On the right isa head, the ear of which 
is immensely large aud deep, designed 
perhaps to give a notion of credulity. 
This is the more remarkable, as the ear 
of the opposite figure 1s not even visible. 
It 1s further to be observed, that the 
pointed extremities of the caps of these 
two figures are tied to the lady’s head- 
dress. . 

Besides the above, there are three or 
four other singular carvings of the same 
seneral size and appearance. One of 
these is intended to represent a debate 
between a churchman and a layman on 
the subye ct of the ‘Trinity. The Trinity 
s designated by a head with three faces, 
two of them tn profile, and the third a 
full face. The face of the layman, which 
has a kind of fool’s-cap, has all the va- 
cant appearanee of an idiot, while the 
other has an extremely grave and solemn 
wur.--Another has a fleur-de-lis in the 
centre; on the right, a head ina kind of 
iclmet, partly thrown back, as if expres- 
sive of contempt at what is said by the 

sure on the opposite side, which has 
turban, 

Along the whole upper part of the 
stalls there 1s a delicately executed and 
curious fascia, or fillet, of grapes and 
vine-leaves. 

On opening the back of a monument 

the wall of the north side of St. Mary’s 
chapel, a few years ago, I discovered 
three beautiful pieces of carving on Caen 
tune. These were each on a single 
Lieck, and built with its face moward, as 
if for the purpose of concealing them 
from the observation of those persons 
whe, at the tine of the Reformation, 
aere enipl ryed tu detuce every livure 
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which might be considered in the light 


of an image. One of them represents 
Solomon with the Queen of Sheba; an- 
other is descriptive of the offering the 
Magi; and the third of the ascension of 
Christ. Iam, &c. 

Wa. BIncLey. 
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MR. EDITOR, 

AS notices on commercial speculations 
evidently form part of your plan, it might 
be useful to your readers if detached, 
but important facts, on that subject 
should be recorded in your pages, for 
the benefit of those whose pursyits and 
occupations afford them but little op- 
portunity of gathering information from 
scattered sources. : 

With this view I send you a short ex- 
tract from a recent voyage, which may 
be highly deserving the notice of orign- 
tal speculators, particularly as the regu- 
lar Indian markets do not seem either to 
reward or to justify that spirit of adven- 
ture which has manifested itself since 
the opening of the chartered trade. 

The passage I allude to is with respect 
to the island of Timor and its vicinity, 
where an American ship had been for 
some time in the year 1803—“ This ship 
was upon a trading speculation, and the 
commander was buying here sandal- 
wood and bees-wax, For the best kind 
of wood he paid twenty dollars per picol ; 
for the inferior sort thirteen, and seven 
dollars for the refuse: and bees-wax cost 
hima twenty-five dollars. Upon all these 
he expected to make three hundred per 
cent. at Canton, besides the advantage 
of paying for them with cutlasses, axes, 
and other iron tools, at an equally great 
advance; he reported, however, that 
iron was still more valuable at Solor, 
Flores, and the neighbouring islands ; 
and that supplies of provisions were more 
plentiful. ‘The usual profits of trade 
here seemed to be cent. per cent, upon 
every exchange; and this the comman- 
der of the Hunter proposed to make 
niany times over during his voyage.” 

Now, Sir, if private ships must be 
sent to India, it is evident that a little 
good seuse and enterprise might in that 
quarter of the country be attended with 
beneficial results; and although the 
Canton markets are not yet opened to 
our adventurers, still tight liberal ar- 


rangements be made with the Company 
in favour of those who, at their own 
risk, should thus open a new source of 
colonial commerce. 

As slavery and a slave-trade are in- 
deed stil existing in that quarter, it is 
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uot impossible that an extended com- 
merce might serve to check it; but 
should any well-meaning people be ap- 
prehensive of our merchants engaging 
in that branch of traffic, the following 
quotation will surely sérve to quiet all 
alarm on that subject—“ At Solor he 
had bought some slaves for two musquets 
each, which musquets he had purchased 
at thé rate of 18s. in Holland, at the 
conclusion of the war; these slaves were 
expected to be sold at Batavia for 80, or 
more probably for 100 dollars, individu- 
ally, nang about 30 capitals of the 
first price of his musquets. If such ad- 
vantages attend this traffic, humanity 
must expect no weak struggle to accom- 
plish its suppression; but what was the 
result of this trading voyage ?—that the 
commander and his crew contracted a 


fever at Dialy, and nearly the whole died - 


before they reached Batavia.” 

But, Sir, a legitimate trading voyage, 
where no slaves were embarked, would 
not present such danger of contagion, 
and therefore happier results might be 
rationally expected from it. bh as &c. 








MR. EDITOR, 

THE theory of Harmonic Sounds, as 
senerated by the vibration of the upper 
part of the stopped string of a violin or 
vidloncello, is generally known to expert 
musicians; but having read some very 
curious facts respecting therm, in a little 


work just published, the “ Piano-forte , N« his. t ) 
tiveen the surplus of the first F and the 


Pocket Companion,” I have been jn- 
lnced to investizate the subject a little 
further, and’ now transmit yoh some 
facts for the consideration of scientific 
inusicians. ye 


Let an Eolian harp be fitted with eight ; 


strings, Of equal léngth, thicknéss, and 


tension, all of which‘must be tuned in 


unison with the middle,C of a piano- 
lorte: now, if the first string is $0 inches 
long, then by the introduction ofa small 


moveable bridge under the second string, 


reducing its vibrating part to 262 inches, 
that second string will sound D. Again, 
if the third string is shortened by another 
bridge to 24 inches, it will be E; the 
fourth to 22%, will be F; the fifth to 20, 
will be G; the sixth to 18, will be A; 
the seventh to 16, will be B; and the 
eighth to 15, will be C,—or an octave to 
the first C. Now, Sir, it is evident that 
every string, except the first C, must 


have a ‘surplus, like the stopped string — 


of a violin; and the question is, what 
proportion do these surpluses bear to 
the first octave ? 


On the Harmonie Sounds of Strings. 19 


It is clear that the surplus of the up- 
per C is the first note of a new octave, 
the length of whose strings ought to be 
in the proportion of D134, Exit; 
F=113; G=10; A=9; B=8; and a 
new C=73; all which proportions are 
so well known, as to require du particu. 
lar proof or illustration ; but if we leok 
at the surplus of each string of the first 
tuned octave, we shall find that B has 
left 14 which does not coincide with any 
part of the new natural octave ; that A 
has left a surplus of 12, which produces 
the E of the new octave; that G has 
left a surplus of 10, which is also the 
G of the new octave; and that F has 
left a surplus of 74, which is the highest 
C of the new octave: so that this new 
octave is contained between the surpluses 
of the F and the upper C of the old one, 
though with some notes deficient. 

Any of your readers who wish to try 
the experiment, may do so merely by 
drawing eight lines upon a sheet of ele- 
phant paper, or even upon a smaller 
scale by reducing the proportions equal- 
ly; and it will then be seen, that the 
surplus of F becomes the C of a third 
octave, whose proportions will be,— 
D=—63; E=6; F253; G5; Ama; 
B=4; and a new C38; and so on, until 
it ends in nothing, or at least in a quan- 


— tity not divisible by our common modes 


of notation; as half a dozen octaves 
would bring it to the third or fourth place 


in decimals. 


Now this third octave eomes in be- 


C from whence the first octave was tuned; 


whilst the surplus of E, which is 6, ex- 


actly agrees with the E of the third oc- 
tave; though D, which left 31, does not 
find any equivalent natural note. 

Such is the simple statement of the 
facts; and I am in hopes that some of 
your scientific readers will be induced 


“tO pursue the investigation, by calculat- 


ing the lengths of all the flats and sharps 
of the first octave, so as to ascertain 
such coincidences as may exist with re- 
spect to those strings that appear at 
present to have no harmonic sounds. 

In a little work by Mr. Marsh of Chi- 
chester, there are some fables of harmv- 
nics, but they refer only to the violin or 
violoncello ; whilst taking up the subject 
in its present form seems likely to open 
a door to future valuable discoveries ;— 
indeed, having calculated some of the 
half notes in a rough manner, they seem 
to present some proofs of a pesition in 
the new musical treatise first mentioned, 
that the key of C with three flats is the 
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natural minor key, considering the minor 

inood solely asa descending octave of 

diatonic intervals. Yours, Ke. 
Muszvus. 





MR. DITOR, 

AS I mix a good deal in society, I 
have an opportunity of hearing the opt- 
nions entertained of your magazine, and 
[ think it but justice to you to say.tbey 
are most favourable; so much deference 
is paid to its sentiments, that I am sure 
uny subje ct it treats of wil] be attended 

»; I therefore hope to procure your me 
dulvence for a few observations on tra- 
volling, &e. 

Your correspondent J. Ll. (in your 
number for June Jast) justly complains 
of the extortion and insolence of coach- 
men, &c.; but, Mr. Editor, they are 
only one of the species of caterpillars 
that prey upon the traveller, If a person 
calculates, before he commences a jour- 
ney, the costs of it—alter Cnumerating 
the hire of carriages and horses, ex- 
penses of eating, drinking, and sleeping 
- let him not imagine that there end his 
outgoings. Nouj3;—let him add just as 
much more for servants, viz. drivers, 
hostle sts, M witers, chamber: maids, boots, 
and & loi wt string of obsequiuus persons, 
who, the moment he makes his appear- 
wnce at theifinns, surround him, accome- 
panied by the master, mistress, and bar- 
maid—Lowjng, curtseying, and scraping, 
all the way to the room allotted to him; 
but who at bis departure, unless his dex 
nations happen to meet their approba- 
tion, shun him as though he were in- 
fected with the plague. 

I am one of those who think that 
every labourer is w orthy of his hire;” 
but a line should be drawn, and a lavish 
reward for services avoided, as much as 
a meanness Of remuneration. 

itis a pity that a sum cannot be fixed 
as a proper reward for the servants of 
anion. Lam told, that the respectable 
body of persons éalled commercial tru- 
vellers, jbave Yegular sums which the 
give td ’ervants, and with which they 
are and must be contented; for if they 
offend one member of that community, 
they offend the whole. 

I recollect my father telling me, that 
some twenty years ago, a persos opened 
an ing in Wiltshire, where he stated the 
complynts generally and justly made of 
the extortion and insolence of servants; 
to guard against which, he wrote on ya 
pers, and fixed«them in his rooms, the 
prices which he requested might be given 
to his servants, (having made their « ages, 
conformabley) and Loping that no person’ 


«. 
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would give more. The consequence was 
the man’s house was always full of com- 
pany; in a ial iy ears he realized an 
independence, and retired from public 
life. 

I wish, Mr. Editor, you would use 
your influence to have such a measure 
venerally adopted; I assure you 1 am 
not one of those who wish servants to 
be without their reward ; but I want to 
know with what they should. be satisfied. 

I remain, Xc. 

Portsmouth. T. Q. 








MR. EDITOR, 

IN resuming wy 
interesting particulars in the philosp- 
phy of Plato, and Aristotle, the next 
point to which I shall remark, »is 
that concerning the nature of. the 
heavens, and the bodies they contain. 
The most celebrated of, the moderns, 
from not baving legitimately studied the 
writings of these philosophers; have most 
grossly mistaken their doctrme on this 
subject, and have supposed them to 
maintain that the heavens themselves, 
and the spheres which they adopted for 
the purpose of solving the celestial phe- 
nomena, consisted of a hard and brittle 
substance like glass. For Newton, in ins 
ies On the System of the World, 
p. 180, ridicules the hypothesis of solid 
en iitroduced by Eudoxus, Calip- 
pus, and Aristotle, and says, “ that in 
consequence of recent astronomical ob- 
servations respecung comets, they aré 
broken and expelled from ether.” And 
Copernicus is praised by Bonnycastle, in 
his. Introduction to Astronomy, p. 67, 
for having-with a daring enthusiasm laid 
his hands-on these erystal orbs, and 
dashed them to pieces. Addison, too, 
in his panegyric on Newton, applauds 
hitn for having broken through the crys- 

tal boundaries in which Aristotle. bad 
confined the universe. Dr. Hutton, like- 
wise, in the account he gives of Manilius 
in his Mathematical Dictionary, (which 
appears to me to be, on the whole, a 
very exceilent work,) says, “ that Mani- 
lius defends the fluidity of the heavens 
against the hy pothesis of Aristotle. But 
the doctor derives what he there says 
frou’ Creech, who makes the same .ab- 
servation, and in the very same words, 
in the Preface (p. 66) to his translation 
of Manilius. 

Woull any one suppose after all thus, 
that neither Eudoxus, Calippus, Aristo- 
tle, nor Ptolemy, had the smallest con- 
ception of such ‘spheres as. Copernicus, 
Newton, and, in short, all the moderas, 
have supposed them to have > introduced 
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into the heavens? And yet nothing is 
more certain than that ‘these spheres 
were so far from being hard ‘and brittle 
substances, that they were supposed by 
the ancients to be of an etherial nature, 
and to consist of pure, immaterial, vivific 
light; as the following extracts from 
Aristotle’s treatise On ihe Heavens, hib.i. 


cap. $, abundantly evince: for in them. 


Aristotle expressly says—“ It is impos- 
sible that the body which is moved in a 
circle, or a celestial body, should have 
either gravity or levity; that such a body 
likewise is ingencfable And incorrupti- 
ble, without increase and unalterable, 
and suffers no change in quality.” 
“ Hence,” he adds, “ tie first of bodies 
is perpetual, and has neitlier increase 
nor diminution, but is undecaying, un- 
changed in quality, and impassive.”— 
To de xumrw coer decofcevoy advwarey extiv Bagoe 
% xoupornta.——Omoms 3 evdroyoy umoracsi meee 
AU TOU, Nek OTL MYEWNTOV, Reus apTaproy, xa avaveec, 
Ha AYAARNWTA——QT) ELREe TO XvXAW HUA, 
[anre aUENoMEX EN EVDEXET AL, ANTE PIicHy, EVAOYOY 
xa averrowroy evas.— le turther adds, “ the 
name, too, by which we have called it, 
appears to have been delivered in suc- 
cession from the ancients, who had the 
same opinion about it, as far as to the 
present time; for it is necessary to think 
that the same opinions have reached us, 
not ouce. or, twice only, but an infinite 
number of times: hence, in consequence 
of the first budy being something ‘diffe- 
rent from earth and fre, air and’-water, 
they denominated the highest place ether, 
assigning it this appellation from always 
running for a perpetual time.” Eome de 
Aas Tove Baga Toy agyasmy Sadedorbas peyer 
AGL TOU YY HLOVU, TOUEOV TOY Teoma uTonacevtar, 
cymes Mat rpneig AEvoMEY. Ov yar awak, ouds dic, 
arr‘ amticants Ses vorerZew tas ayTag adsxvenr Bes 
Solas eso meas. Asomwee we ettzou Tivag OVTES roy 
ZOWTOU TWILLTOS Wad yuy KAb We, XAb aEea was 
udwe, aiSeea Weoravpacay Toy aywTaTw ToOIOr, 
amo cou Sev aser roy alsiev yeovov, Sergevor muy 
eTavvaray avra.——T his etherial substance, 
of which the heavens and the celestial 
spheres consist, was also called by the 


ancients fire, but a fire of a very diffe- 


rent nature from that which exists in the 
sublunary regions. Hence Proclus: 
“ The celestial fire is not caustic but 
vivific, in the same manner as the natu- 
1al heat which is in'us.” He also adds, 
‘ that mortal animals live through a cer- 
tain illumination from this light; and 
that all heaven consists of a fire of this 
kind, bat that the stars have for the 
most part this element, and have like- 
wise the summits of the other elements.” 


Ov y2g xaveliaoy To ovgawey wuz, Ar’ we ay - 


EYwYE hainy Cwomrrsy, ag Ras To Ey Nssiy EMLDUTOY 


ae | 


Siglerv* Xa avTes ey Tos wees yevertws Caray, 
etias ner tia BrAaeiv, ng wageurns Cav Tov 
Oyyray exaclov, O pety ovv eA%G cugavos, BX TOY 
roourey Muges els, Ta Seaclen, WALicloy pet Eye 
Toute +0 closyesov, exe: SE Xai TwY BAAwY Ta; 
axgdlilas,* 

This divine body, on account of its 
superiority to sublupary natures, was 
called by Aristotle a fifth body, and was 
said by Plato to consist for the most part 
of fire; the characteristic of fire, accord- 
ing to Plato, bemg visibility, and of 
earth tangibility. ‘The celestial spheres, 
therefore, being divine, immaterial bodies 
have nothing of the density or gravity of 
this our earth, but are able to permeate 
each other without division, and to oc- 
cupy the same place together ; just like 
the jlluminations emitted from several 
lamps, which pass through the whole of 
the same room at once, and pervade each 
other without confusion, divulsion, or 
any apparent distinction. Hence these 
spheres are siunilar to mathematical bo- 
dies, so far as they are immaterial, fige 
from contrariety, and exempt from every 
passive quality; but are different froi 
them so far as they are full of motion 
and life. But they are concealed from, 
our sight through the tenuity and subti- 
lity of their nature; while, on the con- 
trary, the fire of the planets which are 
carried in ‘them, is visible through the 
solidity which it possesses. So that earih 


~ is more predominant in the planets than 


iu the spheres; though cach subsists for 
the most part according to the charac- 
teristic of vivific fire. Very elegantly, 
therefore, is it observed by Proclus (iu 
Tin, p. 278,) that the celestial spheres 
(in which the planets are carried) sui a 
more attenuated and diaphanous, but | 
the stars a more solid, essence; that 
fire has every where dominion in the 
celestial regions, and that all heaven is 
characterized by its power; that the fire 


which is there is Heither caustic, (since 


this is not even the’ case with the first of 
the sublunary elements, which Aristotle 
is accustomed to call fiery-formed,) no: 
corruptive Of any thing, nor contrary to 
earth, but shines throughout with vivifie 
heat, with illuminative power, with pu- | 
rity and trans aren? eéndont,” Ey de: 
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It is hikewise necessary to observe, 
that the ancients did not consider their 
astronomical hypothesis as tealities, but 
as things possible; since, as it 1s well 
observed by Simplicius, in his Comment 
on the 12th chapter of Aristotle’s trea- 
tise On the Heavens—“ Aristotle grants 
that the planets are moved with multi- 
form motions, not only on account of 
their apparent advancing motions, but 
also from their retrogradations, stations, 
and all-various irregularities. For, in 
order to solve these, astronomers have 
assumed many motions according to 
each, some supposing eccentric circles 
and epicycles, and others what are called 
concentric evolvents. In reality, how- 
ever, we must not admit that there are 
any stations, or retrogradations, or addi- 
tions or ablations in their motions. And 
if they appear to be thus moved, Aristo- 
tle does not admit the hypothesis as thus 
subsisting; but arguing from their es- 
sence, he shows that their motions are 
simple, circular, equable, and erderly. 
Not being able, however, accurately to 
arrive at the manner in which they are 
disposed, (for the accidents which appa- 
rently belong tothem are in the phantasy 
only, and have no real existence,) he is 
sauistied with discovering such hypo- 
theses, as throug! equable, orderly, and 
circular motions, may be able to solve 
the phenomena about the motions of the 
planets.” 

Simplicius farther observes, “ that Eu- 
doxus the Cnidian was the first of the 
Greeks (as Eudemus relates in the 
second book of his Astronomical [istory, 
and Sosigenes, who received this infor- 
mation from Eudemus) who employed 
such like hypotheses; Plato, as Sosigenes 
says, proposing as a problem to those 
who are studious of these things, from 
what hypothesis of orderly and equable 
motions the phenomena about the mo- 
tion of the planets may be preserved. 
Piato, indeed, in his Laws, seems to say 
that the planets appear to be thus vari- 
ously moved, yet are not so moved in 
reality. Bur, in the Timeus, he grants 
that the motion of them is more various, 
as having a middle subsistence between 
things perfectly orderly and things per- 
fectly deprived of order, and on tis 
account pessessing an orderly irregula- 
ritye Hence, in the Laws, he exclaims 
against these who ascribe to them a wan- 
dering motion alone, and who do not 
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think that they participate of order, and 
that arrangement is natural to them.” 
Proclus also (in Tim. p. 284) observes, 
“ That it requires to be well considered 
whether it may not be said that, accord- 
ing to Plato, the planets are not in want 
of any such contrivances, (as eccentric 
circles, epicycles, &c.) as being unwor- 
thy of a divine essence; and that the 
variety of their motions ought to be 
suspended from their souls, the bodies 
of the planets being moved swifter or 
slower according to the will of their 


informing souls.* Proclus, therefore, re-~ 


marks in another part of the same admi- 
rable work, (p. 277,) “ We may see the 
order of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies from things themselves; for the 
motion of the universe is uniform, that~ 
of the fixed stars is biform, and that of 
sublunary bodies is multiform and in- 
definite: Each of the planets: also~ is 
moved with a uniform motion, but te’ 
commixture of many periods-—~of’ that’ 
which is appropriate to each planet, and 
of that which is in conjunction with thie 
inerratic sphere-—renders their motion 
various; for it is necessary that the 


causes of variety, and the principles of- 


contrariety, should be comprehended in 
the heaven; or how can the heaven com- 
prehend in itself the sublunary region, 
or how can it govern the mutation of 
the sublunary elements, unless it con- 
tains in itself the cause of contrariety ? 
But since the heaven is immaterial, as 
much as it is possible for that which is 
sensible to be so, contraries in ‘it are not 
hostile to each other; but they are co- 
existent, and the same thing is moved 
witb twofold circulations, one of which 
is not essential and the other accidental; 
for both of them are essential: and 
hence beth figure and motion there are 
essential.” Tuos. TayLor. 
Manor-place, Walworth, July 1, 1815. 
( To be continued. ) 
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TEMPERANCE. 
THE nature and economy of the human 
body, of which I gave in my last paper a 
concise sketch, may be not unaptly com- 
pared with the palace of Vulcan de- 
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scribed by Homer. Here golden fe- 
males, that is to say, machines, though 
not animated, yet— 

instinct with spirit roll’d 
From place to place around the blest abodes, 
Self-mov’d, obedient to the beck of Gods. 

Such are the machines of the human 
body, whose wonderful economy offers 
some excuse for the notion of certaim an- 
cient physicians, who imagined that each 
of the viscera had its respective soul or 
director provided with particular tn- 
stincts, which kept them to the pertorm- 
ance of their functions. This fancy at 
least proves that they were aware of the 
wonderful connexion between all the 
parts, and had discovered tuat they could 
not assist one another in their operations 
better than they really do, if even each 
of them were directed by a distinct in- 
telligent being, fully acquainted with the 
general structure of the machine, and 
which likewise knew bow much it con- 
tributed individually to the regular move- 
iments of the whole. 

Every violation of the rules which 
ought to govern our way of living de- 
ranges. some one or other of these inde- 
pendent parts; and it is evident that 
this must produce irregularity in the 
operations of the whole machine. , Let 
the stomach be interrupted in its olfice, 
and the mass of food conveyed. to it by 
the gullet, will either be retained there 
undigested, or he forwarded to the intes- 
tines without due elaboration, thereby 
becoming unfit for the purposes of nutri- 
tion, At the sametime the inability of 
this organ will paralyze the digestive 
powers of the intestiues, which are in 
tact only a continuation of the stomach. 
Unwholesome juices will be seereted 
from the alimentary substances, and car- 
ried by the thirsty lacteals into the 
Livod-vessels. Hence arises a depraved 


state of the blood, and how then can the. 


tluids separated in the course of its cir- 
culation—the saliva, the gall, the proper 
secretions of the glands, the nutritive 


juices, by means of which we grow, &c. 


be of better quality than the impure 
source from which they are derived ? So 
important is it, that in the ecouomy of 
the body, each part should continue to 
perform its peculiar fanctions: without 
interruption. | 
Who, impressed with a conviction of 
this trath, can behold without astonish- 
ment the carelessness with which man- 
kind in general transgress the laws of na- 
ture, as ifit were a mere trifle unproduc- 
tive of any scrious consequences’ Tfav- 
‘ig cited as an cxample. the impeded 
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operation of the stomach, I shall devote 
this paper to that subject, and recom- 
mend to my readers moderation in eat- 
ing and drinking as a medicinal virtue, 
against which no one Can transgress 
without subjecting himself to all the per- 
nicious effects just enumerated. Unob- 
structed digestion, as we have seen, is an 
essential requisite for preserving health. 
It depends principally wpon this that 
the stomach be not injured or weakened 
by being overcharged. It needs no ar- 
gument to prove that, in the manner in 
which entertainments and convivial re- 
pasts are conducted among us, it Is 
searcely possible to avord overloading 
this organ. I shall therefore insist no 
farther on this part of the subject, but 
after warning my readers against the 
dangers of immoderate indulgence, en- 
deavour to win them over by exhibiting 
the benefits which temperance reserves 
for her votaries. 

Digestion is one of the primary func- 
tions in the connected series of those 
necessary to our preservation and nutri- 
tion. He therefore may be said to un- 
dermine the foundation-stone of health 
who injures his stomach by intemper- 
ance. The whole animal economy is 
deranged by it; and how then can per- 
sons who make a practice of intemper- 
ance fail to terminate their short, sickly 
and miserable lives, at the very time 
when others are just beginning to have 
the perfect enjoyment of their's? 

The reader may rely upon it that tem- 
peranee is one of the principal virtues 
by which we are enabled to prolong our 
lives to the utmost limits of human ex- 
istence. ‘This position is proved by the 
example of whole nations, as well as of 
individuals. ‘Vhe Turks, who »cld me- 
dicine in as sovereign contempt os they 
do literature, have no physicians, and 
merely resort in sickness to certain cele- 
brated nostrums as often productive of 
mischief as of benefit; yet they are ob- 
served ta enjoy good health, and to live 
to agreatage. Russell accounts for this 
by .mforming us thet they bathe fre- 
quently, and are extremely temperate 
and sober in their mode of living. We 
find also, that among the ancient philo- 
sophers, temperance is extolled as an 
invariable maxim, which had been found 
by experience essentially to promote the 
welfare and happiness of mankind. 

Strabo, in his tine, observed that the 
Indians were subject to fewer diseases 
than other nations, and he ascribes this 
excmption. to two causes, namely, ‘that 
the Indians drank no wine, and that they 
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ate moderately. That temperance is 
particularly practised by the healthy In- 
ans in general is attested by travellers, 
who also relate that some of them, espe- 
cially their priests, to which class belong 
che ‘Talapoinsof Siam, are real heroes in 
iasting, and can live a considerable tine 
vithout taking any other ,food than a 
certain juice with which they mix the 
raspings of a bitter kind of wood, Twist, 
a Dutch writer, states, in bis description 
of India, that it is not extraordinary for 
an Indian to fast upon this juice alone 
thirtv or forty days, This is probably 
the infusion of the root called criata, 
which is bitter and stomacliuc, and by 
the assistance of which, as Thevenot in- 
forms us, the Indians, who never eat 
during their fasts, are enabled to hold out 
fora greatlength of time. Others, espe- 
cially women, take no food for months 
together but a handful of rice a day, and 
some of them will even go from five to 
seven days without eating at all. Such 
rigid abstinence asthis 1 cannot consi- 
derascouducive to health. There have 
ndeed been instances of persons afilict- 
cd with disease living a considerable 
rine without taking the smallest quantity 
either of victuals or drink: but with the 
ealthy it is unnatural, and even when 
pracused from merely religious motives 
-eldom passes with impunity. Pocock 
says, that in Palestine the pious fast dur- 
ng the Passion week, from Thursday 
morning till Saturday evening; and 
Russell tells us, that the Jews at Aleppo 
are accustomed to try for once in their 
lives, to observe a rigid fast irom Satur- 
day evening ull the following Friday ; 
hut they areseldom able to persist be- 
yond three or four days, and the attempt 
costs many of them their lives. By such 
means the juices of the body are dete- 
riorated and rendered acrid; the phy- 
s:cal powers are diminished, and the 
consequent extreme hunger and thirst 
a'terwards leads to so much the greater 
repletion, which of itself is hable to pro- 
cuce tutal results. Thus many, after 
long fasting, have dropped down dead 
trom the effects of the first meal; and 
Hussell relates of the camels, that after 
being deprived of water for perhaps fif- 
teen days, many of them die of exces- 
sive drinking the very first time they have 
an Opportunity of slaking their thirst. It 
is not therefore an unnatural fasting that 
i would here recommend, but a pru- 
dent temperance that merely forbids 
giuttony and excess, not the appeasing 
vf hunger and thirst—an abstinence 
igom fuod su long as the stomach is full, 


and till its cravings indicate the want 
ot afresh supply. . 

This kind of temperance seems to be 
a prerogative of all those healthy, long- 
lived, and robust tribes that inhabit the 
deserts of both Indies, and whom we, on 
account of the simplicity of their man- 
ners and their ignorance of so many 
trifles by which Europeans acquire im- 
mortality, term, forsooth, barbarians or 
savages. It may easily be imagined 
that the Esquimaux, who are so poor 
and so virtuous, cannot live very high in 
their barren wildernesses. But many 
Europeans, who take no pleasure in tem- 
perance, will be puzzled to conceive how 
these people can, with such wretched 
fare, nevertheless attain the age of one 
hundred years, and even live longer than 
they wish, For when one of these pa- 
triarchs accidentally perceives the aurore 
borealis dancing in the firmament—wbich 
meteor the Esquimaux consider as the 
sporting of departed spirits—he is so 
charmed with the sight that he wil en- 
treat one of ins nearest relations to stran- 
gle him with a chord, that be may hasten 
to bear a part in these celestial diver- 
sions. The young deem it their duty to 
perform this kind oifice for the aged ; and 
indeed for such a resolution but little 
persuasion is necessary with people who 
neither look upon pleasure as the cbject 


of their lives, nor could procure it it 


they did. In this respect we Europeans 
manage infinitely better, We run an 
incessant round of pleasure, in order to 
the complete enjoyment of life, and ar: 
summoned to the grave long before we 
are satiated. ‘This reminds me of a pas- 
sage of Seneca, who says—“ Temperance 
can give long life, a thing which, in my 
opinion, we ought neither to wish for nor 
wantonly reject: for it is agreeable to 
reinain here as long as possible, if we 
have brought it so far that we ean hol: 
converse with ourselves,” 

Seneca takes occasion to make this 
remark when stating the means by which 
Plato contrived to prolong his life to 61 
years. It was through care and atten- 
uon to his health that the philosopher 
attained this advanced age, for which 
reason the Magi, who chanced to be at 
Athens when he died, offered sacrifice: 
to him, because they deemed him more 
than man, as he had completed that 
number of years which they considered 
the inmost perfect, mamely, nine times 
nine. Plato was of a robust make, and 
had received his name from his broad 
chest, which, according to Boerhaave, is 
one of the requisites for a strong const 
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sution and longevity. His various voy- 
ages and peregrinations had, however, 
greatly impaired his health ; but yet fru- 
gality, temperance, and attention enabled 
him, im spite of all difficulties, to pro- 
long his life considerably beyond the or- 
dinary term, 

On referring to the history of all ages 
we shall find that temperance always. 
contributed its share to natural miracles 
of this kind. ' By its means Diogenes 
was enabled at the dge of near 90 years 
to play the part ofan’ Esquimaux. Weary 
of life, he put an end to it by hanging 
himself; and I should not approve this 
proceeding had it not been sanctioned by 
St. Jerome himself, who gives the fol- 
lowing account of it:—* His death,” 
gays he, ** attests his temperance’and his 
virtue. While repairing to the Olympic 

mes he was attacked by the way with 
a fever. He threw himself under a tree, 
and refused the assistance of his fellow- 
travellers, who offered him a horse or a 
carriage. * Goin peace to the games,’ 
said he to them. ‘ This night I will 
either conquer or be conquered. If I 
overcome the fever I] will follow you to 
the Olympic games ; but if it overcomes 
me, I shall descend to the lower regions.’ 
His disordér increascd, and thé’old cynic 
strangled himsélf,; saying, that he did it 
not $0 much to put an end to his lifeas 
to vanquish the fever.” As no bark was 
required for this cure of fever, I shall be 
excused the digression in favour ‘of a 
useful practical observation. It is more 
than probable that’ Diogenes would not 
have had the trouble of hanging hithself 
had he lived like’ our aldermen. We 
understand the art of killing ourselves 
inuch earlier and more honourably by 
our intemperance. 

Through temperance ‘and sobriety 
Chrysippus prolonged his life to more 
than 80 yéars. Whoever preferred any 
claim to wisdom among the ancients 
sought to establish a reputation for tem- 
perance, and found the reward of this 
virtue in health and long life.’ Epictrus 
himself was nota man who cared about 
the pleasures of the table, whatever may 
have been the excesses of his disciples 
who abused his precepts: tis’ far from 
my intention to quote*here all that Has 
been written’ for and against the’ moral 
character of Epicurus ;' but I cannot for- 
bear remarking’ that Seneca complains 

ar uests of Epicurus fared, 


how. badly thé ctists « 
and how the Gere obliged to put up 


‘with little more than bread and water. 

Phocion sought in his temperance ‘and 

frugality the laudable means of relieving 
New Montuty Mac.—No, 19, 
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the wants of his fellow-citizens, and giv- 
ing dowries to such virtuous females as, 
on account of their poverty, could not 
obtain husbands, I cannot belp remark- 
ing by the way, that in our days a Pho- 
cion would certainly reduce himself to 
beggary, were he to indulge to the full 
extent this propensity for encouraging 
matrimony ;*as not only those females 
who possess nothing, but such as have 
comparative abundance, find it difficult 
cnough to meet with connubial mates, 
on account of the inordinate desire for 
wealth entertamed by the youth of the 
present age. 

Stobzus informs us, that Gorgias be- 
ing once asked how he had attained so 
great an age, replied—“ By never eating 
and drinking but when he was hungry 
and thirsty.” In hke manner Censorinus 
remarks of Aristotle, that this philoso- 
pher had so far remedied by his virtue 
the natural weakness of his stomach and 
his various bodily infirmities, that it was 
rather surprising that he should have 
lived to the age of 63 years, than that he 
should ‘not’ have exceeded that age, 
Plutarch tells us that Cato, who retained 
his moral and physical powers unime 
paired to a very great age, had from 
early youth habituated his body to be 
strong’ and healthy by labour, exercise, 
and temperance. Zeno carried his abe 
stinence’to such a pitch, that being once, 
when ill, advised by his physician to eat 
a young pigeon, he replied, “ I will allow 
myself nothing better than my servant 
Manes ;'for if: he can be cured without 
expensive food why should not I?” 

Ancient history furnishes abundance 
of similar examples, and were I not 
afraid of tiring my readers, I should here 
have the fmest opportunity in the world 
for repeating:to them all the particulars 
coficerhing’ the patriarclis, and preving, 
that'as husbandmen they could notdrave 
kiad many oceasions for luxurious enter- 
tainments. Modern history too affords 
instances enough of the same kind, from 
which it may be demonstrated, that tem 
perancé contributes much to the preser- 
vation“of health and the prolonging ef 
life. Ishall remind the reader of a few 
of these as briefly as possible. 

When a'poet lives to be one hundred 
years old, we "have no need to ask by 
means of-what virtue he attained such 
am advanced’ age ; for it is but too well 
kriown that poets revel in their-verses 
alone. Gombauld, a poet at the court 
of France, arrived at this age, and he is 
described, in the accounts we ‘have of 
him, as an extremely temperate map. 

Vou, IV. E 








or 
‘Theophilus Ravuoaud, the Jesuit, was 
celebrated for his extraordinary temper- 


Ile never sat longer than a quar- 
ter of an hour at table, and attained an 
advanced age. Letcr Ramus, an emi- 
neut professur ia liance, was a pattern 
oftemperance. He ate but little 5 never 
tasted wine for twenty years tegether 
till ordered by his physicians; slept 
upon straw; rose early, and spent the 
whole day ia study. He would im all 
probability have lived to be old, had he 
not perished when about 60 years of age 
jn the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
which atrocity his temperance 


avainst 
Was NO protection.* ‘The wise and tem- 
perate Cornaro. wrote at the most ad- 
vanced period of his life a book, in 
which he taught from his own example 
the ait of attaining long life. The whole 
secret consisted in abstinence and tem- 
perance, Perry,an English beggar, died 
at the age of 150 years. But I may 
spare myself the wouble of enumerating 
ny more instances, by referring the 
reader to Sir John Sinclair’s work on 
Health and Longevity, where they will 
be found adduced by wholesale. It will 
be seen also, that the generality of those 
who are remarkable for length of life 
have been persons of the lower classes, 
of simple manners, and such as from 
their indigent circumstances were abso- 
luie strangers to luxury, debauchery, and 
excessive indulgence. The great num- 
ber of such examples would alone turn 





* Ramus acted a very conspicuous part 
i a learned controversy, which produced an 
extraordinary agitation in all the academical 
institutions in France. The university of 
Paris, the Sorbonne, and almost all the 
literau asserted that Qu ought to be pro- 
nounced hike A, and that quisguis and quan- 


quam, for example, should be sounded Atskis 
and Aankam. Ramus, aman of excellent 
Understancing, but somewhat tinctured with 
the spirit of contradiction, could not approve 
thisiunovaton. He caballed against kankam 


end arses in tavour of guanguam and quis- 

*; aud thus two parties were formed, 
the university being on one side of the ques- 
con, and the Ramists on the other. Some 
battle daily took place between the hostile 
parties, and net content with employing pen 
and ink, they had recourse to the sword, and 
tnood-shed ensued. The university sum- 
moned Ramus, the head of the opposition, 
to appear before the parliament; here he 
pleaded his cause, and obtained a decree 
which, in consiieration of the reasons alleged 
on both sides, left the mode of pronunciation 
at the option of each individual. A wiser 


method of settling the dispute could not 
possibly have been devised, 
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the scale decidedly iu tavour of temper- 
ance, were this not already done by the 
rudiments of the science of human na- 
ture: and their frequency may of itself 
have induced the ancient nations and 
vhilosophers to make temperance a con- 
stant maxim of their lives. 

If we may believe Xenophon, none of 
the Spartans cver ate beyond satiety. 
Socrates, who was in truth one of the 
most excellent of men, warned his disci- 
ples against such kids of food as incite 
people to eat and drink without being 
hungry or thirsty. It is impossible to 
devise a maxim that shall so completely 
concentrate, as it were, into one focus 
all the duties of temperance, as this pre- 
ceptof Socrates. All our intemperance 
arises from our suffering ourselves to be 
allured by the arts of cooks to partake 
of dishes which we should refuse, if we 
tnade appetite our only standard; and 
for this reason that wise man also said, 
that nothing is more injurious to health 
than a good cook, In this respect the 
brute animals far surpass man. Une- 
moved by any allurements they cease to 
eat when they have satisfied their hun- 
ger. ‘I tell you,” says Rabbi Moses, in 
a letter to the Sultan of Babylon, “ and 
you may rely on the truth of what I tell 
you, that if aman were to govern him- 
self as he does the beast on which he 
rides, he would thereby avoid many and 
severe diseases.” Rabbi Moses is per 
fectly right; but how are we to curb our 
appetites when rarities from all the four 
quarters of the globe invite us, and whén 
the festive board is covered with all the 
delicacies that imagination can con- 
ceive? For it is in reality our appetites, 
or rather ourselves, who cannot with- 
stand these temptations, and’ who, like 
the stork, open our bosoms that we may 
feed these appetites at the expense of 
ourown lives. It is true that our appe- 
tites often render us miserable; but 
should we be susceptible of any kind of 
happiness, if we were destitute of them ? 
Whatever is infinitely serviceable is also 
liable to infinite abuse. 

Plutarch advises those who know be- 
forehand that they shall have to attend a 
feast, to eat but little for the two pre- 
ceding days. By such a voluntary fast 
the stomach is indeed prepared for a 
hearty meal, but it is likewise the more 
exposed to the danger of being over- 
‘oaded. With so many allurements as 
lie i) wait for usin convivial parties, na 
precautions can be of much avail. In 
my opinion, therefore, it will be more 
serv.ceable to those who are fond of in- 
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dulging in the pleasures of the table, to 
direct them how to prevent the injurious 
consequences of unavoidable intemper- 
ance. ; 
Fasting and labour are the two prin- 
cipal agents by which this may be ac- 
complished.: The first, indeed, is an 
easy task even fer the most rapacious 
glutton who has eaten to excess. When 
the stomach is overcharged, nausea suc- 
ceeds; and this is a well-intended hint 
of Nature, which leads to our cure. By 
abstinence from food, an overloaded 
stomach gains time to digest by degrees 
what it has received ; and therefore Na- 
ture, who is incessantly attentive to our 
preservation, chooses this method of re- 
storing us. You may conclude with the 
titmost confidence, that food can be of 
no service to him by whom it is nau- 
seated. A clear stomach, ina healthy 
body, demands its food with the greatest 
avidity; disgust, on the other hand, 1s 
always a symptom of an indisposition in 
which food would be injurious. In this 
point the most ignorant people often act 
far more wisely than we Europeans, who 
think it our duty to force the sick to eat 
avainst their appetites. In China, Japan, 
Tonkin, Cochin China, and all the eastern 
regions of Asia as far as India and In- 
dostan, it is an universal maxim to give 
scarcely any thing to the sick, but, above 
all, neither fish, flesh, nor eggs, and at 
most some rice-bread, boiled rice and 
vegetables. Ought we not in Europe to 
perceive the folly of cramming a person 
who nauseates food? and is it not just 
as reasonable to force it upon patients 
who have no appetite, as to administer 
an emetic to a hungry man to make hi 
vomit? 

Exercise is an excellent mediam of 
obviating the bad effects of too great rev 
pletion, since it requires the action of 
many muscles by which the circulation 
of the blood is promoted and respiration 
increased. In breathing hard the mus- 
cles of the abdomen and diaphragm act 
with-great force; the motion of the sto- 
mach and intestines is thereby augtment- 
ed, and the assimilation of the aliments 
1s wonderfully accelerated. It is requi- 
site, however, that this exercise should 
he properly timed ; for if violent exertion 
be made use of immediately after a hearty 
meal, the process of digestion is inter- 
rupted, as has been proved by a well- 
known physiologica: experiment :—Two 
healthy dogs were well fed at the same 
tune; one of which was confined to his 
kennel, end the other immediately em- 
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ployed in the chace: upon killing these 
dogs soon afterwards, it was found that 
in the former, who had remained quiet, 
digestion had gone on regularly, and 
chyle had been duly pasperes from the 
aliment; whilst in the latter the food 
remained nearly in the state in which it 
had been received. The powers ot the 
stomach appear to have been suspended 
during the time those of the muscles 
were so largely required. 

Whoever should think this method of 
cure, by fasting and strong exercise, too 
tedious, may have recourse to a more 
speedy substitute, by taking an emetic, 
or salts, which are calculated to promote 
the action of the stomach and intestines. 
This expedient, however—to employ the 
simile of an eminent German professor— 
is like making blots upon a sheet of 
white paper for the sake of scratching 
them out again. If the paper ts thick, 
it may bear the experiment; but if thin, 
it will soon be scratched to pieces. 








MR. EDITOR, 

IF it be true, as an eminent writer 
has observed, “ that the principal inten- 
tion of epitaphs is to perpetuate exam- 
ples of virtue; that the tomb of a good 
man may supply the want of bis pre- 
sence, and veneration for his meinory 
produce the same effect as the observa- 
tion of his life; that they ought always 
to be written with regard to truth; and 
that the best subject fur them is private 
virtue—virtue excited in such circum- 
stances as may admuitof many imitators:” 
I flatter myself that the subscribers to 
your valuable magazine will be gratified 
by a perusal of the following inscription 
on a monument im the church of St. 
Thomas, near Exeter, and particularly 
those who were acquainted with the 
merits of the deceased. Yours, &c. 

GFrORGE ARDEN. 

Weymouth, June 16, 1815. 

In Memory 

of theRev.Curistopneer Cuurcnitt, M.A. 

Prebendary of St. Peter’s, Exon, 
and 50 Years Vicar of this Parish; 
who having filled his Station in Life 
with cistinguished Credit aud lropriety, 
and recommended the Religion whiich he 
taught 
_by a peculiar Mildness and Benevolence of 
Manners, 

und a conscientious Discharge of its respec- 
tive Duties, 

received his Call from it with Resignation 

and Devotion, 
Feb. 25th, 1900, in the goth Year of his Age. 
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Also of 
Mary Cuvrcuitr, his Widow ; 
who, after an happy Union of 50 Years, 
closed a well-spent Life, 
and receded from it with the same Calminess, 
and Hopes of Immortality, 
August isth, 1804, Aged 73. 
A Tribute to parental Merit by their Three 
Daughters. 





MR. EDITOR, 

IN. the Monthly Magazine of inis- 
chic!, which may be properly denomi- 
nated (he common sewer of disloyalty and 
mifidelity, that has now for near twenty 
years been employed in the laudable 
work of poisoning the minds of the in- 
experienced part of the public, and par- 
ticularly the rising generation, with the 
vilest principles, [ have lately observed a 
more than ordiaary zeal in recommend. 
my Buonaparte to the esteem and admi- 
ration of mankind; though in former 
volumes of that very publication the 
gaine worthy personage 1s characterized 
#S a sanguinary monster, who ought to 
be made a public example for the gene- 
ral good of present and future genera- 
trons. But forgetting the atrocities com- 
mitted by this tyrant in Switzerland, 
Spain, and Germany, the editor of the 
@id Monthly Magazine, and his sapient 
trend Mr. Carpet Lorrr, can see no- 
thing now in Napoleon bet a man of 
bberal sentiments, and the friend of 
science. Mr. Lotit, who by his own ac- 
count is as well read in the stars as Lilly 
was of old, speaking of the Atlas Ce- 
feste, published at Paris about twenty- 
four years ago, breaks out into this ex- 
elamation—* There is little doubt but 
that it has been re-edited, with farther 
iuprovement, under the auspices of that 
true friend to astronomy, and the sci- 
ences and arts in general, (himself an 
astronomer and man of science, &c.) 
DBuchapearte, against whose throne war 
is again raging! Would to heaven that, 
ynstead of warring against one of the 
great foci of science and of the arts, and 
against one of the gvreatest and best 


triends they have ever had—instead of 


setting up and pulling down kings, par- 
celling and allotting kingdoms and states, 
and transposing populations by hundreds 
of thousands, like so many herds ef cat- 
tle—we were mounting batteries of tele- 
scopes instead of cannon, making peace- 
ful conquests in the heavens, exploring 
and dividing farther and farther the 


tarry regions !” 


2 Nupoleon the Magnanimous. 


[ Aug. 1, 


































































This precious specimen of revolution- 
ary nonsense occupics a leading article 
in the magazine for June, and from it 
we may clearly see that, republican as 
the sentiments of the author are, he bas 
a profound respect for one of the most 
bloody and unprincipled despots that 
ever disgraced a throne. But let Buo- 
naparte be as learned as he is repre- 
sented, or supposing that lis encourage- 
ment of science may have been the 
most muniticent, still all this can weigh 
nothing in extenuation of his moral of- 
fences. <A tyrant and usurper is not the 
less detestable because he is a man of 
great talent and a patron of the arts 3 
fur however much we may be pleased 
with the progress of them under any 
auspices, we should much rather wish to 
see them disregarded altogether than 
prostituted to the support of successful 
villany. But the truth is, that whatever 
the admirers of Buonaparte may say, his 
liberality to artists and men of scieace 
was part of a nefarious system, which 
had for its object nothing better than 
his personal aggrandizement and that of 
bis family, let wio would be the suffer- 
ers by his ambition, Ifence he em- 
ployed every branch of literature, and 
almost every profession, with a view to 
his glory, and without the slightest wish 
to advance the happmess of mankind, 
or to promote the imterests of know- 
ledge. This being, who in every respect 
may be considered as sue generis, and 
to stand without a parallel im history, 
cared little about the price at which he 
gained any of his ambitious objects; and 
while he coolly calculated upon an enor- 
mous waste of human life to gratify his 
revenge or his thirst of conquest, he 
displayed an equal apathy when, after an 
immense sacrifice of lives, his schemes 
were thwarted. ‘Though insolent and 
cruel in prosperity, he has been abject, 
dastardly, and indifferent to the fate of 
his adherents, when overwhelmed by 
disaster. Instead of maintaining the 
post which he had usurped, he was the 
first to relinquish it by a timid abdica- 
tion; and in no case has he evinced a 
particle of gratitude to those who sup- 
ported him, or felt any compassion for 
those who have unhappily fallen in his 
cause. Yet this is the man who calls 
forth the praises of Mr. Capel Lofft, the 
friend of civil and religious liberty, the 
enemy of war, and the advecate of re- 
form. This is the man to whem the 
editor of the Old Monthly Magazine 
applies the term of MaAGNANIMOUS, even 
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after the sneaking object of it had for- 
saken his standard, and left his followers 
to cut one another’s throats, or to expiate 
their offences at the gallows. ‘This Na- 
roLEoN the MaGnanimous, as the re- 
creant knight thinks proper to style him, 
was extremely anxious to provide for his 
own safety and the succession of his 
family, but he expressed not the ieast 
concern for the men who had risked 
their lives, forfeited their estates, and 
violated their moss sacred engagements, 
to secure tor him the imperial throne. 
Napoleon the Magnanimous on every 
occasion has taken special good care of 
his own person; and whatever inight be 
his military skill, or his animal courage 
inaction, he has always been the fore- 
most in getting out of danger when the 
fortune of war turned against his forces. 
Thus he abandoned his perishing armies 
in the sands of Egypt and in the snows 
of Russia; thus, also, he was the first 
to quit the walls of Leipsic; and thus, 
alter the battle of Waterloo, he has- 
tened to convey the news of his defeat 
to Paris, leaving his soldiers to shift for 
themselves. Now if this be ‘ backing 
of friends,” why then Buonaparte must 
be considered as a most faithful com- 
mander, and truly deserving the titie of 
MAGN ANIMOUS, CasTIGATOR, 
July 10, 1815. 








MR. EDITOR, 

PERMIT me to say a few words in 
defence of a large body of my country- 
men, in answer to what has been said 
by your correspondent Proper Pro- 
priety, in your magazine for June last. 

The tenantry of the country have very 
prudently been silent in every thing re- 
lating to corn laws, taxes, &c. and left 
it to their superiors. 

The very whimsical and fabulous de- 
scription of the fnrniture and interior 
decorations of farm-houses, with the 
conduct of the daughters Lavinia, Ma- 
ria Matilda, young masters, &c. cannot 
fail of being properly appreciated by 
every liberal reader. 

The business of a farmer requires a 
much larger capital than our ancestors 
were possessed of, the interest of which 
would alone in many instances enable 
him to keep his family comfortable; and 
though he be a tenant (which I perceive 
is used as a stigma of disgrace.) he 
has, I presume, after making good his 
payments, an undoubted right to use 
the surplus as he pleases, and to ap- 
pear in himself and family as respect- 
able as his circumstances wil! admit of. 
—The landlords of the couaty ia which 
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I reside aré anxious to see their tenantry 
respectable, and desire no such submis- 
sion as is pointed out by your corre= 
spondent; and why, 1 would ask, are 
the tenantry alone expected to tread in 
the exact paths of their ancestors, whilst 
their other neighbours are in a gradual 
state of improvement? 

Lknow of no law, either human or 
divine, that sanctions a libertine in the 
character of a sportsman, in tramploag 
under his feet with impunity.the fences and 
crops of a farm, produced by the indus- 
try and at the expense of the occupier ; 
and I hope the farmers will always ex- 
claim more like lions than house-dogs, 
against all trespasses committed by such 
wanton depredators. 

No man is better acquainted with the 
tenantry of the county E live in than 
myself; and Iam proud to assert, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that (with 
very few exceptions) they are remark- 
able for industry and temperance, and 
their wives and daughters for cleanliness 
and modesty; and were also as remark- 
able for their innocent hospitality, ll 
the clamour raised against it under the 
nicknaree of luxury has, 1 am sorry to 
say, almost banished it trom their habi- 
tations. I am, &c. J. L. 

Hereford, June 17, 1815. 





MR. EDITOR, 

PRESUMING that I shall be able, 
in the following short essay, to offer to 
your readers a clear, simple, and satis- 
factory explanation of the Phenomena 
of the Horizontal Moon and Sun, so often 
attempted by astronomers, but yet never 
satisfactorily accounted for, I shall first 
briefly notice the ascertained facts and 
the received opinions on that subject. 

Every common observer of nature is 
aware that the moon, when seen in the 
horizon, is apparently much larger than 
when at any considerable altitude; and 
«a common cbserver, not accustomed to 
consider the subject astronomically, will 
readily answer, that the moon being seen 
through a greater portion of dense, yet 
transparent, atmosphere, is imagnified 
upon the common principle of relrangi~ 
bility, in the same manner as a tree, 2 
house, or aman, if seen through o for, 
always appear much larger than their 
natural size. This too, at iirst sizhr, 
seems to be confirmed by a very simp! 
experiment. Fill a drimkine-riass ov 
rummer with water, aad suspend 2 shi! 
ling init. If the shilling is held ciose ta 
that side of the glass nearest to the ob 
server, then it appears of ifs natural size; 
but if held suspended in the centie, or 
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at the further side, then it is magnified 
in a considerable degree—an experiment 
so apparently in analogy with that of 
the horizontal moon, as to seem conclu- 
sive. But then an insuperable objec- 
tion rises against this being the absolute 
cause of the phenomenon, as will appear 
from this simple syllogism. All objects, 
when artificially magnified, appear to 
subtend a greater angle than in their 
natural state, and will even appear so 
if measused by a sextant or micrometer ; 
but the muun, if measured by a gradu- 
ated instrument, always subtends the 
same angle with her diameter, and there- 
fore she cannot be merely a magnified 
object in a state of preternatural hori- 
zontal apparent enlargement. 

This then is well known to astrono- 
mers, and several of them have attempted 
to account for it upon the principle of 
the eye and imagination being subject 
to deception, in which they are certainly 
correct, though the modes ofexplanation 
which they have adopted do not agree ; 
and indeed neither the theory of Fergu- 
son, nor of Dunn, can be considered as 
conclusive: but the fact is, that both 
these astronomers seem to have erred in 
considering the phenomenon in a general 
sense, whilst it actually is divisible into 
two distinct points of view, arising from 
the moon having two diameters, one 
Aorizontal, the other vertical, and which 
evidently require two different modes of 
examination. 

There is also an error, which misleads 
vestigation, in the usual mode of stating 
the peculiarity of the phenomenon it- 
self; for it is said that “ the moon, 
which appears so large in the horizon, 
does not subtend a greater instrumental 
angle in that state, than when she is in 
different stages of altitude or in the 
zenith,” when the proper position is, that 
the moon, though always under the same 
apparent angle if viewed through a tube, 
or measured by an instrument, yet appears 
perhaps four times larger in the horizon 
than in the zenith, exactly an inverse 
mode of statement, depending upon the 
fact that the moon, though with some 
small allowance for her perigec and 
apogee, is always at the same distance 
fromthe observer, and must therefore, 
by acommon law of trigonometry, a!- 
ways subtend the same angle, 

let us now examine the phenomenon 
in a new point of view, and, for the sake 
of clearness, begin with the apparent elon- 
gation of her horizontal diameter when in 
the horizon, or at ditferent stages of alti- 
tude, and which I shall endeavour to do 
withqut recurrence tg diagrams, though 
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your readers will certainly find the disqui- 
sition more simple if they follow it with 
pencil in hand. 

The moon’s diameter is something 
more than thirty minutes, or half a de- 
gree; of course when seen in the hori- 
zon her horizontal diameter appears to 
occupy one 720th part of a large hori- 
zontal circle, The apparent shape of 
the heavens is however not a hollow cy- 
linder but a concave sphere, or rather 
spheroid, and consequently when the 
moon is at an altitude of ten, twenty, or 
forty degrees, she 1s reterred by the eye 
and by the imagination to a place ina 
circle, parallel to the large horizontal 
one, but apparently much smaller; of 
this, however, she still occupies a 720th 
part; but as the 720th part of a small 
circle is less than the 720th part of a 
larger one, we conclude the moon her- 
self to be smaller in the one cay2 than 
the other; and a person, unacquainted 
with trigonometry, would undoubtedly 
asseit that she subtended a smaller angle. 
Let six or eight concentric circles be 
drawn on paper; represent a moon on 
the outer one; draw two lines from the 
centre to each limb; then, as the con- 
centric circles decrease in size, the por- 
tion of each circle contained between 
the divergent lines will be proportionably 
less; and it is plain, that although the 
first drawn moon, if transferred to any of 
these circles would then subtend a larger 
anvle, yet if the mind was only to sup- 
pose it transferred there, the angle still 
actually remaining the same, then the 
imagination considering it as only occu- 
pying a certain relative proportion of a 
smaller circle, would conclude it to be 
sinaller than in the first instance, 

To appreciate, therefore, this part of 
the question fairly, we should speak of 
the moon as appearing smaller in alti- 
tude, not as larger in the horizon, which 
would bring this part of the subject toa 
just point of view, and which, I trust, I 
have satisfactorily explained—it there 
fore remains only for me to investigate 
the phenomenon of her zertical dia- 
meter. 

Now, though the general principle of 
magnifying has been shewn to have no 
effect upon the horizontal diameter with 
respect to graduated instruments, yet it 
is a fact that refraction does affect 
them; so that when the moon is just 
above the horizon her upper limb is to 
a certain deyree refracted, and her lower 
limb being still more refracted, her ver- 
tical diameter is in some measure short- 
ened, by which she assumes an oval ap- 
pcarance, instead of one perfeetly circu- 
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lar, a circumstance, however, which al- 
ters as refraction diminishes in altitude. 
But if her horizontal diameter occupies 
the 720th part of a circle, her vertical 
one will only occupy half that quantity, 
or the 360th part ofa semicircle, Again, 
if the moon rises due east she will set 
due west from the observer, and thus 
appear to traverse a perpendicular, but 
semicircular line, which may be called 
the prime vertical. Now it may be ob- 
jected, that as the vertical diameter of 
the moon occupies the same proportion 
of the same vertical semicircle in various 
parts of her altitude, so should her verti- 
cal diameter appear longer than ber 
horizontal one* when at any high alti- 
tude—but the statement of this objec- 
tion leads immediately to the investiga- 
tion of the truth; for the moon is not at 
all altitudes in a prime vertical semi- 
circle of the same size. When she is in 
the horizon, we consider her prime verti- 
cal as having a radius equal to halt the 
diameter of the great horizontai circle ; 
but when she is at an altitude of forty 
degrees, and therefore apparently ina 
smaller circle, the imagination creates a 
new prime vertical, whose radius is only 
equal to half the diameter of the new 
circle, so that as she rises, the angle she 
subtends is referred to a smaller circle 
and to a smaller semicircle, and she thus 
appears always of the same graduated 
diameter, when measured by an instru- 
ment, but is considered as of diminished 
size as Judged of by the eye and the ima- 
gination. G, BE. D. 








MR. EDITOR, 

I WILL thank your correspondent 
V. M. H. to favour me, through your 
work, with the date of Dr. Paley’s letter 
to him, concerning his Introductory Re- 
marks on Property,{ as on the time when 
that letter was written, much no doubt 
depends. Wi pat’ 2 

I suspect, that, whatever might have 
been the original intention of the Bishop 
ot Elphin, on the subject, he had made 
no progress in the life of his friend; 
and that when the Memoirs alluded to 
by your correspondent were published, 
his health was declining so rapidly, as 
to render it impossible for him to under- 
take or proceed in so important a work, 
No man certainly was so well qualified 
to do justice to the merits of Dr. Paley, 

* The reader must be aware that the 
“ horizontal diameter,” and the ** diameter 
when in the horizon,” are two terms of dis- 
tinct Meaning, 

t See New Monthly Mag. vol. ii, p. 514. 
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in all the higher points of his character, 
but his lighter conversation, wit, and 
humour might possibly have been disre- 
garded, on which a due estimate of his 
conduct and writings essentially de- 
pends. 


June 27, 1815. G. WILL. 








MR. EDITOR, 

PLATO has said, “ that those who 
take care of the monuments of their pre- 
decessors, and pay their funeral duties to 
their friends, are just to the dead.” [I 
know no people more neglectful than the 
English, of that decent respect which is 
discovered in the preserving of those last 
remembrances of mortality, the tombs 
of their ancestors. Most nations that [ 
have read of exhibit a devoted attention 
to these duties, the Chinese particularly, 
Our fellow-islanders, the Welsh, deco- 
rate with flowers the graves of their 
friends and relatives; in parts of Ire- 
land, also, the poorer classes, on a par- 
ticular day, dress the graves of all per- 
sons indiscriminately. In England we 
have none of these remembrances of the 
dead : trifling as they are, who wil! deny 
that they are amiable. 

Who is there that has not observed 
the disregard shewn’ to Epitaphs in the 
present day? How rarely do we find on 
modern tombs, inscriptions equal in 
pathos or affection to those handed down 
by the ancients, or even by our own an- 
cestors! The eye that is fond of perus- 
ing these remembrances of the dead is 
now too frequently disgusted with the 
absurdity, folly, and irreverence to be 
traced in every line. We have, how- 
ever, now and then a bright exception. 
After pondering over such an one as the 
following (attributed to the late Lord 
Palmerston), what eye could refuse its 
tear :-— 

Ona Lady who died of a Consumption, 


«¢ Whoe’er, like me, with trembling anguish 
brings [springs ;* 
His heart’s best treasure to these healing 
Whoe’er, like me, to soothe disease and pain, 
These healing springs has visited in vain ; 
Condemn’d, like me, to hear the faint reply, 
To mark the fading cheek, the sinking eye ; 
From the chill brow to wipe the damps of 
death, [breath ; 
And watch, in dumb despair, the short’ning 
If chance directs him to this artless line, 
Let the sad mourner know his pangs ware 
mine. 

Ordain’d to lose the partner of my breast, 
Whose virtue warm’d me, and whose beauty 
blest 5 ; 
~~ "" "* Bristol Hot Wells, 


~ 








Fram'd ev'ry tic that binds the soul to prove 
Her duty friendship, and her friendship love ; 
But yet-—rememb’ring that the parting sigh 
Appeints the just to slumber, not to dic; 
The starting tear [ chech’d—I kiss’d the rod, 
And notto earth resign’d her—but to God.” 
Such an epitapli can arouse our noblest 

sympathies ; but such as—— 

‘© Airlictions sore, 

Long time Ibore,” &e,  _ 
and others equally wretched, which you 
may find fifty times repeated in any 


church-yard, prove the negligence ot 


thousands, even in so trifling a thing as 
the selecting or writing an epitaph ; and 
same time serve to bring epitaphs 


at thi 
into dissepute. It becomes the munister 
of a pai cevent such ribaldry, such 
quibbin conceited inscriptions as 


are to be { places—not less 
sacred than the churches which stand in 
them. A comb may be considered as 
the exhortation of the dead to the living ; 
and when truth dictates the admonition, 
or holds up the example, its lesson 
reaches the heart soover than the thun- 
der and whine of a thousund tongues. 
Surely it is no great tax on the purses or 
attention of the descendants of any 
family, that they should expend a trifle 
on, or luok to the existence of these last 
abodes of their fathers. Much has been 
said on the pride of tombs, and the vanity 
of such memorials; it is, I contend, 
amiable to regard these things. I know 
that tombs can lie as much as tongues ; 
but why should the memory of the i!lus- 
trious good be lost, because the remem- 
brance of the bad is also preserved. For 
wy part, lam never more ayrecably em- 
ployed than when contemplating the 
tombs of youth, age, and virtue, Ll enter 
into their histories, and trace their pro- 
gress to the grave; L imagine I behold 
their friends weeping over them such 
tears as attection sheds. J behold alover 
bending over expiring worth and beauty ; 
his tears moistening her feverish hand as 
he kisses it; she dies on his breast; in a 
delirium of anguish he kisses those cold, 
pale lips, which, but a short time since 
blest him; he attends her to the grave: 
his sorrow moves all hearts. I see him 
when the friendly shade of evening con- 
ceals ita from curious eyes, repairing 
thither, and mingling his tears with the 
dews of mght—the tears of heaven are 
not more pure. its manly form seems 
wasted ; the sickly hue of melancholy is 
spread over a countenance that but 
lately wore the brightness of joy; he 
clings fondly to the turf that covers all 


he knew of happiness; Death aims ai 


1m) il ThHeS< 


= Mr. Webb on Epitaphs and Church-yards. 
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his heart—he shrinks not from the blow, 
but rather courtsit; Death strikes, and 
he cheerfully resigns himself to the same 
grave. I hear the father sobbing aloud 
for his son—his only hope and pleasure. 
I view an amiable wife breathing her last 
breath in the arms of a fond husband. 
1 see age gently, and without regret, 
quitting life, surrounded by weeping chil- 
dren and friends ; I behold them borne 
to the yawning grave; there they blush 
not to let their sorrows flow; I hear the 
pastor witha mild voice breathing the 
sublime service; 1 see the uncovered 
circle gazing with tearful eyes on the un- 
concerned sexton, who slowly tills up the 
vrave—they envy him that unconcern ; 
though the closed-up earth has hid the 
parent or relative they loved in life from 
their view, still they linger near the spot 
unwilling to quit them for ever. I view 
the mourners, in their turn, mourned 
over; they received the same evidences 
of esteem, because they gave them. 

Reflections of this kind are but sel- 
dom awakened; and why so? because 
our places of burial are either too unin- 
viting, or too disgusting to engage the at- 
tention, or atwact the eyes of decency. 
A little trouble would render them in- 
teresting to the philusophic and reflect- 
Ing mind. 

And now I will endeavour to point 
out their present defects. First, then, 
there is an evident want of plan and or- 
der 1n these places; all is confusion and 
neglect; stately tombs stand proudly 
shadowing the humble graves around 
then; and promiscuousness seems uni- 
versal, at least it is so in all the places I 
have wandered over. To correct this 
fault I would have our church-yards laid 
out in walks, shaded on each side by 
trees, planted at equal distances; and 
what can add more to the solemnity of 
any place, or give birth to reflection 
sooner than the gloomy crowding of 
trees? Between every two, near to the 
edge of the pathway, the more orna- 
mental tombs should be placed, the 
humbler ones so standing in the back- 
ground that they shall be accessible to 
any persons who may wish to view them 
as well as their statelier neighbours. I 
cannot conceive that such an arrange- 
ment would be offensive to any one. I 
am aware that this cannot be attended to 
in places already filled with tombs; but 
as we have at times new grounds opened 
for the reception of the dead, such a 
plan may be followed. The expénse 


would scarcely be worth estimating ; the 
decency of it would be considerable ; 
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and by adding to the solemnity and or- 
der of these places, we add to the in- 
struction they are supposed to convey. 

I. the second place, I would have all 
epitaphs submitted to the consideration 
the parish minister, for bis correction 
ind approval; if this were done, we 
hould not long have to complain of the 
barrenness and ignorance of modern in- 
scriptions. It could create no jealousy, 
surely; and it would most certainly in- 
cure decency. A few lines, free from 
quibbling conceitedness, and somewhat 
rcduced in the immense catalogue of vir- 
tues generally allowed to the dead (who, 
when living, were, perhaps unjustly, 
scarcely allowed to possess one) and a 
close adherence to delicacy and sinpli- 
city in the devices and ornaments of 
tombs, would be more inviting to the 
eye, and instructing to the heart, than 
if sculptors equal in abilities to the 
artists of Greece had exhausted their 
sublime geniuses in decorating them. 

Itake this opportunity of remarking, 
tha: the practice of interring persons in 
the body of the church is deserving of 


Method of Extirpating Bugs. 
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censure ; it is neither wholesome nor 
decent. It is not uncommon to see 
tablets erected within the pale of the 
altar to the memory of persons, who per- 
haps never approached that place whilst 
living. 

Hoping that some abler correspondent 
will take up this subject, 1 rematn 
your's, &c. C. F. Wess. 








MR. EDITOR, 

I THINK it but justice to inform 
your correspondent X. D. in return for 
his politeness in furnishing the recipe for 
the destruction of the house-beetle, that 
if he procures what is vulgarly called a 
Bug-basket, which may be had of any 
basket-maker for about two shillings, he 
will rid his beds of the nolsome insects 
he complains of. The basket should be 
well washed at this time of the year 
twice a weck, and the joints of the bed- 
steads cleaned with soft soap. If the 
present recommendation is put to the 
trial, X. D. will be convinced of its ef- 
ficacy. A HousrKEeEPER, 

July 6.. 
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Copy of a Lerten from Joun Wuitmnor, 
Esq. to Joserpu Pianta, Esq. Secre- 
lary to the British Museum. 

Bedford-row, 

DEAR SIR, Dec. 10, 1793. 

{ take the liberty of transmitting to 
you, to be deposited in the British Mu- 
scum, an original letter of Oliver Crom- 
well, which contains many interesting 
particulars of the period in which it was 
written, viz. 11th Sept. 1643. Crom- 

well was at that time commander of a 

troop of horse under the Earl of Man- 

chester, general of the Parliament furces 
inthe North. The only date on the let- 

‘er is Sept. 11, but from the events men- 

‘.oned in it, it is clear it must have been 

11th Sept. 1643, which was a short time 

after Bristol had surrendered to the king, 
and a few days only after Beverley had 
been taken by the Marquis of Newcastle, 

Dugdale, in his short view of these trou- 

bles, says :—* All the north of England 

veyond Trent, except Hull and some few 
iuconsiderable places, being by the Mare 
juis of Newcastle reduced to the:ki 
obedience ; and also the west by Prince 
upert and Prince Maurice, excepting 

Poole. Lime, and Plymouth; the mem- 

New Moninty Mac.—No, 19. 





bers sitting at Westminster became so 


startled, that some of the leading men- 


prepared for quitting the realm. 

The low cbb at which the affairs of the 
parliament were at this time is an in- 
teresting Circumstance in this letter, and 
this is increased by the confidential man- 
ner in which it is written, and by the 
character and situation of the person to 
whom it is addressed, namely, Oliver Sc. 
John, a leading member of the parlia- 
ment, who bad been lately Solicitor Ge- 
neial to the King, and was about that 
time appointed one of the commissioners 
of the Great Seal by the Parliament. 
The tide, indeed, soon turned against 
the king, which is sufficiently apparent 
from the dates of the subsequent events : 
Lynn was taken by the Earl of Manches- 
ter and Cromwell the 16th September; 
Lincoln the 20th; the siege of Glouces- 
ter was raised by Fairfax, and the battle 
of Newbury fought in the course of that 
month. Speaking of this period, White- 
locke says:—“‘ The Lord Willoughby 
kept the town of Hull against the Mar- 
quis of Newcastle’s forces, till, over- 

owered with numbers, he was forced to 


“surrender it upon honourable condi- 


tions. Colonel Cromwell gave assistance 
Vor. IV. F 





to Lord Willoughby, and per formed very 
yallant services against the Earl of New- 
castle’s forces. This was the beginning 
of his great fortunes, and now he began 
to appear r in the world.” 

The ciret Imistance, therefore, of the 


creates! Curios ity iu this letter, 1 is the Oop- 


p prtariies a Tor Is of observing, at this 
early pe: ‘od of his military career, se- 
vera’ tarts in the history and character 


of this extraordinary man, guem vitupe- 
rare ne inimici guidem possunt nist ut 
simul laudent; and who, Lord Clarendon 
says, could never have accomplished his 
—_ vs without the assistance of a great 

pirit, an admirable circumspection and 
sagacity, end a magnanimous resolution, 

With regard to the history of this Ict- 
ter, | apprehend it bears internal evi- 
dence of its authenticity, both as to its 
sig nature and other particulars. It was 

iven to me by a lady who was allied to 
ie fam'ly of that great constitutional 
lawyer, Sir Robert Atkyns ; and there is 
a tradition in the family, that he suc- 
ceeded Oliver St. John in his chambers 
at Lincoln’s Inu ; and that on some al- 
teration in his chambers this letter was 
found behind the wainscot. 

You will observe it is very fair and 
legible, except in one place where one 
or two words are torn off at the edge of 
the sheet, but these are easily supplied 
by the context. 

1 have great pleasure in depositing 
this in the British Museum, as, from the 
nature of its establishment, and the ur- 
banity of those who have the care of 
that nople repository, it is not only the 
most sate, but the most easy of access of 
any LT know. I am, dear Sir, 

your very iaithful, &c, 

Sr. of all men I should not trouble you 
with monie matters did not the heavie neces- 
sitves my troupes are in, presse mee beyond 
measure, lam neglected exceedinglye, I am 


oa We 


Original Letter of Oliver Cromwell. 
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ready for 
now upon , my march towards the enemie 


whoe hath intrenched himselfe over against 
Hull, my L. Newcast. haveinge beseiged 
the towne. Many of my Ld of Manches- 
ters troupes are Come to mee, very bad and 
miuicnus, not to bee confided in, they payed 
toa weeke almost, mine no ways prouided 
for to support them, except by the poore 
sequestrations of the county of Hunt. my 
troupes increase ; I haue a lordly cumpanie, 
you would respect them did you knowe 
them, they are noe Anabaps they are honest 
sober christians, they expect tu be vsed as 
men. It tooke pleasure to write to the 
house in bitternesse. I haue occasion the 
30001. allotted mee. I cannot gett the part 
of Norfoike nor Hartfordshire, it was gonn 
before I had itt. I have minded your ser- 
vice to forgetfulnesse of my owne and soul- 
diers necessityes, I desire not to seeke my 
selfe, I have little monie of my owne to helpe 
niy souldiers, my estate is little. I tell you 
the businesse of Ireland and England hath 
had of mee in monie betweene eleuen and 
1200 pounds, therefore my priuate can doe 
little to helpe the publicke you haue had my 
monic, | hop in God I desier to venter my 
skinn, soe doe mind, lay waite vpon their 
patience, but breake itt not, thinke of that 
wch may be a real helpe. I believe 
5eSCLis-dwe if you lay aside the thought of 
mee and my letter I expect no helpe. pray 
for 
Your true freind and seruant, 


Sept. 11th. O.iveR CromweELtl. 


There is noe care taken how to maintaine 
that force of horse and foote raised and a 
raisinge by my Ld of Manchester. He have 
not one one able to putt onn the force will 
fall if some helpe not, weake councils and 
weake ailings undoe all that is doene, yet 
once or all will be lost if God help not re- 
member whoe tells you, 

To my honored freind 
Oliver St. John Esq. 
theise 
psent 
Lincolns Inn, 


ee oe 
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THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
Wiyitten by Wa. Tuos. FrrzGerarp, Esq. 


**Arraign'd by Nations, let the Cucprit stand 

At Evurore’s bar, and there uplift his hand ! 

The shades of murder’d EnGcuien, Pato, 
and ‘Wricurt, 

Awful Aceusers? strall appal his sight ; 

Vith all the nvassacrés that mark his reigen— 
The oones that Whiten Ja pr a’s dreary plain, 
And those thar bleach beneath the Northern 

sky, 
All on hishead for Retaiburion cry! 


Mercy, too long abused, will cease to plead, 
When the World dooms Tue Manor Broop 





TO BLEED! 
And should DEGRapED France his cause 
maintain, 
She shares his guilt, and ought to share his 
pain. ’# Oy 
So sang Tue Barp, whose lays for years 
express d 
The honest hatred of a Patriot ‘breast, 
* Vide Mr. Fitzgerald’s Afiniversary 


, May 4, 16io. 


Poem ter the Literary Fund 
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Against the vile Oppressor of mankind, 
To whose black crimes some dazzled eyes 
were blind. 
The Muse’s prophecy’s complete at last, 
Thy reign, DETESTED Corsican, is past! 
And Heaven decreed, in its appointed hour, 
That Britatn’s arm should crush the Ty- 
RANT’S power. 
But where’s the Bard, however grac’d his 
name, 
Can venture to describe Great WELLESLEY’S 
fame ? 
Such Bard, in strength and loftiness of lays, 
May soar beyond hyperbole of praise, 
And yet not give the tribute that is due 
To Britons, Wettincton, led on by you! 
For to the plains of Watertoo belong 
The magic numbers of immortal song ! 
A Homen’s lyre, or Ca#sar’s pen, should tell 
How Brunswick died, and valiant Picton 
fell ; [fate, 
How Ponsonsy, too, shar’d their honour’d 
And join’d in death the GaLvanrt and the 
Great! 
How laurell’'d WreL_LiIncTon seiz’d Fortune’s 
hour, 
To blast like lightning BuoNaPaARTE’s power, 
And with a mighty and tremendous blow, 
Confound, defeat, annihilate the Foe ! 
In vain the CurRassi&Rs advance, 
The TyRrant’s boast, the pride of France, 
To break our HOLLOW SQUARE; 
Ten times they charge, ten times retire ; 
Again they face the Brittsu fire, 
And perish in despair! 
New masses on our squares descend ; 
They also charge to meet their end, 
And countless warriors fall ; 
Horses and horsemen strew the plain, 
And cannon mingled with the slain, 
One fate attends them all! 
So on some bold, projecting rock, 
The furious billows beat ; 
But still it stands the mighty shock, 
And spurns them from its feet! 
Thus long defensive Britons stood, 
And brav’d the overwhelming flood, 
With constancy divisie ! 
‘Till the brave Paussian’s distant gun 
Induced the GLorious WELLINGTON ~ 
To form the Britisn Line ; 
His eagle eye discerns from far 
That moment which decides the war, 
‘© ForwarpD! he cries, ** For EXNGLAND’s 
Guory !” 
The veteran bands of Gautia yield, 
And WatEeR1L00’s triumphant field 
Shall shine in Britisn story ! 
Not Cressy, AGincourtT, or Biexuerm’s 
day, 
Could bear a nobler wreath of fame away $ 
And PRINCELY Epwarpb, Henry, Mar.- 
BOROUGH too, 

Had done that justice, WELtincTon, to you! 
Such mighty triumphs must he purchas’d 
dear, a] 
Andon her bat nris VicTORy cjops a tear 
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The sweetest tribute to the fallen brave 

Are Soldier’s sorrows on a Soldier's grave ! 
The blood that’s shed gives every bosom pain, 
But with this solace—’tis not shed in vain ; 
For to their noble death their CountRy owes 
Her high Renown ! and Europe her repose. 


On torty Corumns of eternal Fame 
Shall British Gratitude record each name! 
There ever shall each Sister Iste behold 
Her gallant Sons immortaliz’d in gold ; 
But deeper far, eternally imprest, 
Shall live their memory in the Patrrot 
BREAST! 
Nor shall the GaLtant Germans be forgot, 
Who shar’d their triumphs, and partook 
their lot. 
TO HOPE. 
Ah! whoisshe, whose form divine 

Irradiates the dungeon’s gloom, 

And snatches from the yawning tomb 
The wretch that madly would his life resign ? 
Ah! who is she, of visage bright, 

That drives the fiend Despair to flight ; 

And with her smiles, for ever gay, 

Cheers the drear night and points to orient 
day ? 


Ah! who is sHt, whose cherub smile 
Can cheer the victim of disease ; 
Can ev’ry kindred pang appease 

And ev’ry languid hour beguile ? 

Ah! who is she, whose accents mild 

Can soothe the maniac’s ravings wild 5 

Can to his frenzied grasp bestow 

An airy spectre to delude his woe ? 


Stretch’d on the bed of death and woe, 
In that abode where horror reigns, 

’Midst anguish, groans, andclanking chains, 
Where sighs are heav’d and tears incessant 
flow,— 

Ah! who is she, whose magic pow’r 

Can cheer the convict’s dreary hour, 

And bid him raise his suppliant sight 
Where Mercy sits enthron’d serenely bright? 


’Tis she !—sweet promiser of joy! 
Rich in her ideal treasure ; 
Ever painting scenes of pleasure ; 
What dreams of bliss her happy thoughts 
employ ! 
Fair Hore !—before thy cheering ray 
Each ghastly spectre fades away ; 
And all the terrors of the storm 
Disperse before thy radiant form. 
Southampton, 1815. 
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ODE 
On the SURRENDER of PARIS to the aLtres, 
March 303 1814. 


By Samust Asney,. 
’Tis done! th’ immortal deed is done },)... , 
Gallia’s imperial city bends ; fy 
Her Tysant’s dread-dominion endg.;, 5+ | 
France from his ruffian grasp, isiwose'); |. 
Hark ! how her shores resound the.-trxe, 
"The fell Usurper’s sped than Oroke p+ 
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Burst * the charm, whose magic might 
liad bound her arm in Slavery’s chain, 

Suppress’d her voice, and seal’d mes sight, 
And spread the desolating re ign! 

Rous’d from her trance, proud Gallia sees, 
Kings, heroes leagued, fexcarect her walls ; 
Her Tyrant’s iron sceptre falls 5 

He falls ! so righteous Heaven decrees ! 

Hark! how her shout of joy ascends, 

Her Victors hail’d Deliverers! Friends! 


Hail! heir of martyrd Louis, hail! 
I sce thy glory’s ‘Sun emerge 
Bricht from yon gilt norizon’s verge ; 

Irs beams o'er adverse night prevail ! 

*Lis es iven illumes thy sacred cause, 
Directs thee to thy native throne 5 

Redeems thy kingdom, empire, laws, 
Restores the diadem, thine own! 

Go! call’d of heaven, thy rights assume, 
Go! from thy country’s Spoiler wrest 
The tavag ‘d laurels of his crest, 

And s ¢ his helmet’s regal plume ! 

I see nts W ena of crimson dic, 

Blanch in the lightning of thine eye ! 

I see his haughty visage fall ; 

His tow’ring eagle quits the sky ; 

Perils his coward soul appal ; 

[ see him vanquish'd, see him fly ! 

Now ts thy royal banner rear‘d, 

By honour’s gallant sons rever’d, 

Where pure thy native lilies grow, 

Unstain’d with blood as alpine snow 3; 

While Gall?fa shouts from shore to shore, 

A bas le Tyran! Vive le Roi! 


Now, Louis, let thy nobler soul, 
A more than mortal vengeance dare ; 
it not to rage’s fierce controul, 
But bid thy prowess greatly spare! 
Nor stoop thou to thy fallen foe, 
Nor let thy sword efface his shame ; 
Forbid amiscreant’s blood to flow, 
Nor grant the death—a soldier’s fame ! 
Bat, for thy wrongs, thy country’s woes, 
The manes of her sainted King, 
Leave him the rack of guilt’s repose, 
Life, with remorse’s scorpion sting ! 


Britain rejoice! the meed is thine ; 
Europe thy great example caught ; 
Wich thy subduing spirit fought; 

Hier’s with thy victor palms intwine ; 
lo thee herstates deliverance own, 

Her laurels grace thy triumph’s 

Britannia, Europe's guardian Queen, 
The trophy-blazon’d field surveys ; 

ixulting views the dazzling scene, 
Concent'ring midst her elory’s rays 5 

Her songs of praise to heaven ascend ; 

She bids tri iumpha 11 arches bend 5; 

Genw with olive deck her car, 

Her lon on her shield repose, 
rhe lily flourish with the rose, 

Her conq’ ring heroes cease from war! 

Now be each hostile standard furl’d, 

2 Peace restore the world. 


crown ! 
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ON INCONSTANCY. 


There are, like butterflies, who rove, 
And taste of ev’ry flower— 

To no one object fix’d their love, 
But changing ev'ry hour. 


Such folly, Phillis, I disclaim, 
It shocks a virtuous mind ; 
For Love—what is it ‘* but a name, 
Unless to one confin’d.” 
Lyricus. 








SONG 


Ie ritien for the Institution of the Devon and 
Exeter Pitt Club in 1814; bly Mr. T. 
Fuinpeit, Editor of the Western Lu- 
MINARY. 


Tune—‘* 4Anacreon tn Heaven.” 


Social bliss—the best gift which high Heaven 
could bestow . [its beauty, 
On mankind—which to paradise gave all 
Was held by the charter, as well you all 
know, [duty.” 
Of ** Semper fidelis*—let all do thei 
Had our first parents thought, 
And done as they ought, 
Net all Hell’s grim legions their ruin had 
wrought; 
ut to gross infidelity once brought te yield, 
Social order and happiness lost their sole 
shield. 
They fell—but the charter lost none of its 
power ; [blest :— 
Whoe’er took his stand on’t was sure to live 
All history bears witness, from that to this 
hour, {the test. 
That of public and private good, this is 
Our English firesides, 
So fam’d far and wide, 
Where virtue and bliss re-enliven’d reside, 
Are proofs social duty’s the only true root 
T'rom which social happiness ever can shoot. 


This our good old King knew, when he saw 
’scap’d from hell, [legions. 
Infidelity’s Fiend once more mustring his 
And mid gross delusions preparing to dwell 
Upon earth, and to deluge with blood her 
fair regions. 
So, taking his stand, 
He gave Pitt his right hand, 
Who threw the bright egis of Truth o’er the 
land, fEngland’s beauty 
And together they swore they would guar« 
From Treach’ry’s base arts—if her sons did 
their duty. 


The Abdiels of heaven look’d down with a 
smile, [the vow, 

When they heard British virtue re-echo 

** Be firm, clorious nation,” they cried, ** for 
awhile, fvour brow ; 

And the laurel of Vict’ry shall beam on 


a 


the motto of the 





* “© Semper fidelis” is 


City of Exeter, and of “ Frinpewn’s Westeri 
Luminary,” 
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Your Pirr we'll inspire, 
With Heaven’s own fire ; 
And tho’ midst the bright flame from the 
. world he retire, 
Tho’ the hosts of all Europe combin’d should 
assail, [vail.” 
Persevere—and your virtue at last shall pre- 
With Georce and with Pirt at their head, 
Britons rose, [ance 
And, mail’d in fidelity, hurl’d bold defi- 
Atonce to their mortal and immortal foes— 
To Devils and Jacobins arm’d in alliance. 
But the tale were too long 
To betoldinasong [of the wrong ;* 
Of the millions who died for the ** righis’”’ 
Or by Netsons and Wettes.eys, by sea 
and Jand. smitten, 
How our foes purg’d of treach’ry, have bow'd 
to Great Britain, 


'Twas the standard of England, by Valour’s 
arm planted [tree,) 
In France, (the true fruit-bearing Liberty- 
That first brcke the spell by which Vice had 
enchanted [and free. 
The people, and made them again true 
Then while here we all sit 
In honour of Pitt, 
Let us toast FAITHFUL Britain, which 
scorn’d to submits; 
But on sea and on land did her duty perform 
‘}illthe Freepom of Europe had ‘ weather’d 
the storm.” 


et ee 








SONG. 
“ The Maid with the Eyes of Blue.” 
By Corn. Francis Wess, 


The misty breath of Night is fled, 

And Summer from a cowslip bed, 

Where she has slept, begins to rise, 

To spread her flowers of various dyes ; 
But dead have been her charms to me, 
And lost her smile of ecstasy, 

Since first, when Morr‘: shed her dew, 
I saw the maid wit’ eves of blue. 


’Twas in the budaing time of Spring, 

When new-fledg’d birds essay to sing, 

And youths, whose hearts are prone to feel, 
Gain wounds that Love alone cin heal,— 
That first I met, on yonder piain, 

The mai’ whe causes all my pain:— 
"Twere better I’d been blind, than view 
Her angel form and eyes of blue! 


oo 





* “ Righis of the wrong’—in the attempt 
to extend the ‘* rights of man” by the 
agency of moral wrong. 

t It will be remembered, that the voice 
of renovated fidelity was first heard under 
the protection of the British standard at 
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I thought her lips, that whisper'd love, 

To heav’n-pledg’d vows would faithful prove ; 
I thought her smiles which beam’d on me, 
And fill’d me with felicity, 

(As pure they seem’d as smiles from heav’n,) 
Would ne’er to aught but me be giv’n ; 

As pure as Truth’s fair self, as true, 

I deem’d the maid whose eyes are blue, 


The light of morn, the shade of night, 
To lighter hearts can yield delight ; 

If l at night but chance to sleep, 

At morn | wake again to weep :— 

I dream that she is true to me— 

My dreams are a!l as false as she! 

I ve known no pleasure since I knew 
The maiden with the eyes of blue. 


The lively dance at close of day, 

The carol and the roundelay, 

Have lost their heart-enlivuing pow’r ; 
Drear Winter's or bright Summer’s hour, 
The boist’rous iaugh, or death: bed groan, 
To wretched me are equal grown! 

While mem’ry lives I still shall rue 

That e’er I saw her eyes of blue, 


My harp and voice are silent now ; 

No wreath but cypress girds my brow 3 
Deep-plung’d in thought, alone I rove, 

A pilgrim to the shrine of love! 

I weep when beams the mcon’s pale ray, ° 
That once could give more joy than day ; 
And wish that I again could view 

The maiden with the eyes ef blue. 


T look around for her, and sigh, 

And dread to meet her witching eye ; 

I think that were she mine once more, 
She’d prove as treach’rous as before ; 
And then 1 vow some maid to seek, 
Of darker eye and graver cheek, 

With less of charms, but far more true 
Than Mary, with the eyes of blue. 


WISHES : 


A COMPARISON. 
Fast as the tide out wishes ebband flow, 
Like Ocean’s billows they proceed ; 
Where soon as ev’ry single wave subsides, 
As quickly other waves succeed. 
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Inscriled on the Door of a celebrated 
Doctor.* 


Morbo vexatos duro, velocius Euro, 
Parvo, securo et suavi medicamine, cyro. 
Bassus. ANGLICANUS. 





* No doubt the doctor founded his epi- 
graphe on Boerbaave’s-well-knowp,motio-~ 
** Tuto, cite et pucande.” 
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INTELLIGENCE IN LITERATURE AND THE 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





PROCEEDINGS OF UNIVERSITIES. 


Oxrorp.—On the 7th of July it was 
decteed in convocation to grant three 
hundred guineas from the university 
chest, in aid of the fund for the relief of 
the families of the brave men killed and 
the wounded sufferers of the British 
army at Waterloo, and in the battles 
which have been, or may be fought, in 
the present campaign. 

fhe whole number of degrees in Act 
Term was:—D.D. 2; D.C.L. 2; B.D.6; 
B.C, 1; B. Med. 1; M.A. 51; B.A. 38; 
Matriculations, 62. 

Campripce.—The prizes given annu- 
ally by the representatives of this uni- 
versity to two senior and two middle 
bachelors ef arts, who shall compose 
the best dissertations in Latin prose, 
have been this year adjudged as follow: 
For the Minor Bachelors: “Quid cause 
est cur apud Romanos, pestquam sub 
linperatoribus essent, eximia minus flo- 
recent ingenia?” Only one prize was 
this year awarded in this class, to Rev. 
J. Scholefield, scholar of Temity College. 
For the Middle Bachelors: “ Utrum 
clementioris sit animl, leviter delinquen- 
tes suppliciis pro ratione Culparum adhi- 
bis coercere, an impunitos demittere? 
to Mr. J. Bailey, scholar of Trinity 
College, and the Rev. J. Pearson, fellow 
of St. John’s. 

Sir Wm, Browne's gold medals have 
been gained for the Greek ode, by J. H. 
Fisher; and for the Latin ode, by Geo. 
Stainforth, both of Trinity College. The 
subject for the former was: “In Augus- 
tissimum Galliz Regem solio avito red- 
ditum.” For the latter: ‘* Vivos ducent 
de marmore vultus.”—For the epigrams 
the subject was: “ Quidquid dicam aut 
eritaut non;” but for this last no prize 
was awarded. 

The Chancellor’s gold medal for the 
best English ode, has been adjudged to 
Mr. Smirke, scholar of St. John’s Col- 
lege: subject, “ Wallace.” 

In a convocation held on the 14th 
July, a grace passed the Senate to grant 
three hundred guineas from the univer- 
sity chest, in aid of the fund for the 
widows and orphans of thuse who fell in 
the battle of Waterloo, and of the 
wounded sufferers of the British army in 
that engagement, or any other which has 
been of may be. fought during the pre- 
sent campaign, 


The Rev. Dr. Clarke has published 
the following interesting notice in the 
Cambridge Chronicle of the 14th July :— 
“ During the last week two persons be- 
longing to the University Printing-Office 
called upon the Professor of Mineralogy 
with specimens of what is vulgarly 
termed petrified moss, said to have been 
found in a petrifying well near Coton. 
The professor has been to the spot; and 
having no other means of communicating 
to the university at this season, what he 
conce.ves to be the greatest natural cu- 
riosity of the county, he has desired the 
editor of this paper to inform his readers 
that the said well is in all respects simi- 
lar to the celebrated petrifying spring of 
Matlock in Derbyshire, incrusting moss, 
rushes, &c. with a deposit of carbonated 
lime, so as to exhibit a beautiful reticu- 
lar stalactite. Persons going from Cam- 
bridge are recommended for a guide to 
the cottage of Wm. Paulett, the first on 
the right on entering the village of Co- 
ton. The well is situated in a field be- 
longing to Mr. Angier, who has given 
permission to this maa to conduct stran- 
gers to the spot.” , 





The Royal Irish Academy propose to 
give a premium, not exceeding 50l., to 
the author of the best Essay on the fol- 
lowing subject:—“ On the mixture of 
Fable and Fact in the early Annals of 
Ireland, and the best modes of ascer- 
taining what degree of credit these An- 
cient Documents are justly entitled to.” 
—lLssays are to be sent in to the Aca- 
demy House, Grafton-street, Dublin, 
post-free, any time previous to the 14th 
of March, 1816. 

Mr. J. E. Manston is preparing a 
translation, in 1 vol. 8vo. of the Life 
and Campaigns of Field-Marshal Prince 
Blucher; from the German of Generai 
Gneisenau, Quarter-master-general to his 
Army. Embellished with a fine Portrait, 
and engraved Plans of the most signal 
Battles. 

A Treatise on Theology, written. by 
Mrs. Lucy Hurteurnson, author of 
“The Memoirs of the Life of Col. Hut- 
chinsen,” is preparing for publication. 
It is proposed to annex a Letter from 
Mrs, Hutchinson to her Daughter on the 
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1815.] Intelligence in Literature 
Principles of the Christian Religion; 
and also her Life, written by herself. 

Sir F. Crartes Morcan, M.D. 1s 
preparing for the press a_ work, to be 
entided Outlines of the Philosophy of 
Life; which has for its object the diffu- 
sion of a more general knowledge of the 
fundamental facts of physiology. It is 
somewhat singular that, while every 
other branch of natural history is so uni- 
versally cultivated as to become a part 
even of school education, the more in- 
teresting and important science of phy- 
siolugy should be studied only by those 
who pursue it in connexion with medi- 
cine. The best informed and best educat- 
ed are too often ignorant of all that con- 
cerns their physical existence, and whe- 
ther for the purposes of personal health, 
or the more extended objects of legis- 
lation, are wholly unable to distinguish 
the suggestions of science from the delu- 
sions of quackery. This deficiency has, 
in a great measure, arisen from the sup- 
posed dryness and difficulty of the sub- 
ject; but for all general purposes the 
study of physiology is a pursuit of no 
extraordinary labour; the vital laws so 
far as they are known, are simple, and 
the facts within the scope of ordinary 
intellect. It may also be asserted, that 
physiology is not less curious and inte- 
resting from the moral and metaphysical 


views it opens, than for the light it. 


reflects upon those daily habits which 
influence so extensively the health and 
well-being of the species. 

The Rev. James Gricurist, author 
of “ Reason the True Arbiter of Lan- 
guage,” has in the press a work, entitled 
the Labyrinth Demolished, or the Pioneer 
of Rational Philology. 

Mr Brooks’ Dissent from the Esta- 
blished Church Justified by an Appeal to 
Facts having been some time out of 
print, a third edition, improved, will 
appear in a few days. 

A volume, entitled Repertorium Bi- 
bliographicum, (to be printed for sub- 
scribers only,) is in a considerable state 
of progress. It will contain an account 
of the most celebrated British and Fo- 
reign public libraries; of eminent col- 
lections dispersed by public auction; of 
British private libraries now existing; 
with copious lists of curious and rare 
books contained in them; interspersed 
vith bibliographical remarks, biographi- 
cal anecdotes, &c. Portraits of eminent 
collectors, and other ‘plates, will.be ad- 
ded to the volameio°5 © 
lie Riciarpson’ has ‘nearly. ready 
-“ustrations of English Philology, in a 
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Critical Examination of Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary, in one volume 4to. 

A Tour in Istria and Carniola, &c. 
&c. in spring 1814, by an English Mer- 
chant, is nearly ready for publication. 

Mr. E. V. Urrerson is preparing for 
publication Select Pieces of Early Po- 
pular Poetry, in which no piece will be 
given that has been printed subsequently 
to the close of the 16th century, nor 
any that did not either in its subject or 
style possess Claims to popularity. The 
work will not exceed two volumes, and 
the impression 250 copies. 

Dr. Samuet Rusu Meyrick and Mr. 
CuaR_es Hamitton SMITH are engaged 
upon a work on the costume of the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of the British isfands. 
The sources to which they have had re- 
course consist, not only of all that the 
Greek and Roman writers have left, but 
of the more curious and less known do- 
cuments in the ancient British and Irish 
languages. 

An heroic poem was considered by 
our unenlightened ancestors as the bigh- 
est flight to which the human mind could 
aspire, and as a work that required the 
labour of little less than a whole life. 
Among the numberless ingenieus inven- 
tions of the present day, we cannot but 
reckon one that must have materially 
abridged, as well as facilitated, the pro- 
cess, and, as we presume, enabled the 
professors of poetry to perform their 
work by contract—like bricklayers, by 
the foot, yard, or rod. Such, at least, is 
the inference that we cannot help draw- 
ing from an advertisement which ap- 
peared immediately after the arrival of 
the news of the battle of Waterloo, an- 
nouncing that “ an heroic poem, under 
that title, to commemorate this most 
glorious victory,” would actually appear 
in the month of July; that is to say, 
would be written, printed, and published, 
in six weeks or less from the day on 
which that ever-memorable engagement 
was fought. 

The venerable Artnuur Younc will 
speedily publish a Selection from Baxter's 
Works, under the title of Baxteriana. 

Mr. J. Maw is compiling the Ancient 
and Modern History and Antiquities of 
the Borough of Reading, with maps and 
prints. 

The Rev. Wm. M‘Grecor Strratine 
is preparing for press the Priory of Inch- 
mahome, an historical and statistica! 
work, illustrated by engravings. He is 
also about to-publish an engraved Chart, 
chronological and geographical of British 
History, witn a snort Memurr, 
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Phe Literary and P hilosophic al § Society 
o! Ne weastle -upon-Tyne is engaged In 
pub! ication of two tracts’ on the 


thi 
means oft establishing authentic records 
relative to the state of the collieries in 


that nei a vourhood, and to other points 
be both of national 
id loc al im portance. 

[n consequence of the numerous Im- 
portant a isc overies that are da ly making 
by Berzelius and others.in the science 
of chemi stry, Mr. W. Ifenie y is induced 
to delay his promised series of Clhemicat 
Tables some time longer, in order to 
render them as perfect as possible ; par- 

ticularly as the composition of many of 
the vegetable bodies is not at present 
correctly ce termined. 

The eighth volume of Shaw’s Zoology, 
under the superintendence of Dr. Leacu, 
is in considerable forwardness. 

Sp mg will be published, an Address 
to the Nation ov the relative Lmport- 
Agriculture and Manufactures, 


ance of 
and the Means of advancing them both 


which promise to 


to the highest degree of improvement of 


which they are capable; with Remaiks 
on the Doctrines lately advanced by Mr, 
Malthus on the Natuce of Rent, and the 
relation it has to the Amount of Na- 
tional Income; and a Prefatory Letter 
to the Prince of Benevento on his late 
Exposé of the Financial State of the 
French Nation. 

An Officer of the Medical Staf, who 
served in the late campaigns in Spain 
and Flanders, will soon publish a poem, 
of which the battles of Waterloo, Orthes, 
and Toulouse, will form the principal 
subjects. 


Mr. Ropert Stevens, of Lloyd’s, will 
shortly put to press a second edition of 
his Fssa vy on Averages, and on other 


Subjects connected with the Contract of 


Mivine Insurance ; to the preparation 
of which he has devoted a considerable 
portion of time, in the hope (by eluci- 


dating these subj as of making them 
betrer understood. both in theory and 
practice, than they have hitherto been. 
‘The Autho * The Battle of Nevil’s 
Cross, a Metrical Romance,” “ Ode to 
the Emperor Alexander,” &c. bas in the 
press, and nearly ready fur publication, 
in one volume, 12mo. a History of the 
Ifouse of Romanof, the present Imperial 
Russian Dynasty, from the earliest pe- 
riod to the time of Peter the Great; de- 
signed as an Introduction toa History 
ot the Life and Reign of that celebrated 
Monarch, and inctuding the Russian 
Llistory from the first Accession of the 
Pamily to the Throne. 


Intelligence in Leterature and the 


In elucidating 
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the momentous transactions of the mino- 
rity of Peter, during the regency of the 
Princess Sophia, and in reconciling the 
contradictory statements of former his- 
torians and travellers, and of the Rus- 
sian Archives, the most laborious atten- 
tion has been bestowed. 

The same author is also preparing for 
publication, Plans for ameliorating the 
Condition of the Lower Orders of So- 
ciety. 

The Society instituted some years 
since for the purpose of Superse ding the 
cruel method cf sweeping chimnies by 
means of climbing boys, continues Its 
benevolent exertions, The necessity of 
such exertions is unfortunately but tod 
strongly proved by a case of peculiar 
atrocity, in the treatment of an infant 
by his master, tried at the Dublin Ses- 
sions in April last. ‘The boy was exas 
mined on oath, in the arms of a nurse; 
he appeared, from excessive torture, 
hardly able to speak; he said, he lived 
as au apprentice to the prisoner, who 
used to burn straw and gunpowder un- 
der him, to make him go up the chim- 
nies quick, and used to pull bim down 
by a cord tied to his leg: it was this 
cruelty that caused the sores which pre- 
vented him from going up the chimnies 
when ordered. The Lord- -mayor deposed, 
that when the boy was brought before 
him, there did not appear a square inch 
in his body without a sore; he had seve- 
ral cuts in his head. The prisoner had 
been formerly brought before him for in- 
humanity, and now told him he acted 
thus because the boy refused to do as 
he bade him, and that he would do as 
he pleased with him, having bought him 
from his mother for two guineas. His 
lordship said, that the boy could not 
walk, on account of sores on the soles 
of his feet, which were inflamed, and 
discharged corrupt matter ; when put 
into the hospital, they were forced to 
place him between oiled sheets, to pre- 
vent the linen from sticking to his body, 
—If the knowledge of such facts 
cannot but harrow every feeling mind, it 
may be some consolation to state, that, 
though the society have not hitherto 
completely succeeded in introducing the 
mechanical method. of cleansing flues, 
and thereby abolishing the practice of 
sweeping chimnies by climbing boys, yet 
they have lessened the number of its 
victims, and the sufferings of those em- 
ployed init; and that, independently of 
the instances where their interference 
has been evidently useful, in many others 
cruelty has been checked, and oppres- 
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sion overawed, by the mere knowledge 
of the existence of sach a society. At 
their earnest instance, the ofhcers of 
several parishes in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, have ceased to appren- 
tice boys to this inhuman trade, which 
either destroys its victims in childhood, 
or renders them useless to society in 
riper years. Itis hoped that those be- 
nevolent persons who have hitherto af- 
forded the society their support, will 
continue their benefactions; and that 
others, to whom it has been as yet un- 
known, will eontribute to an institution, 
which has for its purpose the abolition of 
acustom, that, to use the language of a 
respected character, “it is a disgrace 
to tolerate in a christian and civilized 


The Royal Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh proposes as the subject of its 
prize essay for 1806, the following ques- 
tion:—What changes of composition 
doesthe process of digestion in quadru- 
peds produce on earths, oxides, and 
earthy, alkaline, and metallic salts? 

Mr. Josepu SINGER, In a paper pub- 
lished in the last number of the Philoso- 
phical Magazine, details the superior ad- 
vantages possessed by spectacles formed 
of thin metallic plates, with very fine 
apertures over those made of glass, as 
helps to any state of detective vision and 
preservers of the sight. This contrivance 
is as well adapted to the short-sighted as 
to these whose natural lens bas been 
flattened by time. Where the two eyes 
are, as it frequently happens, of entirely 
different conformation, they may with its 
aid be brought into equal exercise. In 
strabismus, or squint, where the distor- 
tion of the pupil lies chiefly if not wholly 
on one side, the small aperture may on 
that side be gradually brought in an 
oblique line towards the centre, until the 
pupil by habit finds its true station. Lhe 
exercise of vision, in this case, ought to 
be confined to the side on which the dis- 
tortion lies, the other eye being covered 
with an imperforated metallic plate so as 
to shut out its view. It shouid be ob- 
served that the metallic spectacles can 
Only be employed where there is a suf- 
ficient light. ‘To those who wish to make 
trial of this contrivance, it may be useful 
to state, that Mr. Jones, opticran, of 
Charing Cross, has contrived a pair of 
adjusting metallic spectacles, by means 
of which he measures the distance be- 
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tween the pupils, so as to adapt the in- 
strument to any individual, and bring the 
two sights into one. 

FRANCE. 

Of the accuracy of French writers on 
every subject connected with Great Bri- 
tain, the following may serve as a speci- 
men. M. Malte Brun, in the 68th num- 
ber of his Annales des Voyages, says of 
Capt. Flinders:—* He returned in a 
crazy vessel to Port Jackson, when he 
again sailed in the schooner Cumber- 
land, to fetch away his companions in 
misfortune who were left on the bank. 
He at length set sail for Europe, but 
one of the redoubtable corsairs of the Isle 
of France captured the ship, on board of 
which he was a passenger.” Such is the 
way in which the infamous treatment of 
that valuabie officer, who finally fell a 
victim to it, is now glossed over, in a 
style truly worthy of the Old Monthly 
Magazine. If Malte Brun means the 
governor of the Isle of France by the 
redoubtable corsair, he is perfectly right. 
The discoveries of our lamented navi- 
gator are even disputed in several 
French journals; and the AMoniteur it- 
self claims for the French the honvur of 
having discovered part of the coast of 
New Holland. This controversy is of 
some importance, as it may possibly lead 
to adispute between the two countries 
respecting the right of property in that 
coast. On this subject, however, M. 
Malte Brun, in his 70th number, in reply 
to the claims of Capt. Freycinet relative 
to this coast, which he denominates 
Lerre Napoleon, clearly shows that this 
tract had been previously discovered and 
explored by Captains Grant and Flin- 
ders. 

The Royal Almanac for the years 1814 
and 1815 differs widely, as might be 
expected, from the dA/manach Imperiaé 
for 1813, which was the last published 
under the iron reign of Buonaparte. In 
the latter, 43 departments, containing a 
superficial area of 56,854,19S arpens, 
and 13,704,733 inhabitants, are repre 
sented as belonging to France, but hav- 
ing been given up by the treaty of Paris 
they are not inserted in the former, The 
kingdom of France now comprehends a 
superficial area of 114,270,802 arpens, 
with a population of 29,523,077 souls ; 
so that the ceded provinces amount as 
nearly as possible to one half of its pre- 
sent extent. The following is an 
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Alphabetical List of the Departments, with their Chief Towns, Superfi- 


cial Area, and Population. 














Depariments. | Chief Towns. |AreainArpens.|Population. 
Ain : . - - ‘Bourg - ~ 1,749,151 322,608 
— . - - ~ ‘aed - - 1,467,381 442,989 
ler - - - - ‘Moulins - 1,454,341 254,558 
Alps, Lower - . Digne - - 1,459,699 147,910 
pe — 7 ° o Mea - ~ 1,084,614 121,523 
Ardeche ° - - rivas - - 1,077,629 284,743 
Ardennes - - - Meziéres - 1,105,590 345,980 
sso - . - - Foix - - 1,037,533 222,936 
ube - - - - Troyes - - 1,196,370 | 238,819 
Aude - . . . Carcassone - 1,275,503 240,995 
Breyton ~ - - — - - 1,730,195 318,047 
aivados - - - (Caen - - 1,117,643 505,420 
Cantal - - - Aurillac - - 1,124,802 251,436 
Charente - - : Angouléme - 1,153,684 326,885 
Lower - - La Rochelle - 1,404,460 393,011 
Cher - - - - Bourges - - 1,450,134 228,158 
Asm . ~ - sed - - 1,165,235 254,271 
Orsica ° - - - Ajaccio” - - 2,912,169 174,572 
Cote d’Or - . - Dijon - - 1,718,298 355,436 
— du Nord - - _— Bricux - 1,143,463 519,620 
reuse - - ~ ,Gueret - - 1,135,332 226,224 
Dordogne - - - ‘Perigueux - 1,759,997 424,113 
Doubs - - ; - Besangon - 1,044,936 226,098 
— - - - - ae - - 1,324,327 253,372 
cure - - - - (Evreux + . 1,221,206 421,481 
Eure and Loire - ‘ Chartres - 1,191,904 265,996 
— ‘ - - nes - 1,358,554 452,895 
zat - - - - Nismes = - - 1,175,044 322,144 
Garonne, Upper - - ‘Toulouse - 1,263,858 367,551 
ao a? - - - Auch - - 1,277,651 266,497 
Siete i . “ Bordeaux - 2,121,055 514,562 
— 7 . Montpellier - 1,236,198 301,099 
THe and Vilaine - - Rennes - - 1,336,205 508,344 
Indre - . - Chateauroux - 1,347,536 204,721 
a and Loire - - a, - - 1,850,536 275,292 
‘ * . . - renoble - 1,648,230 471,660 
Jura - - - - Lons-le-Saulnier 986,246 292,882 
Landes - te - - Mont de Marsan 1,801,007 240,146 
p80 and Cher - - Blois _* - 1,181,691 212,552 
oire ¥ - - - - Montbrison - 964,083 315,858 
— ; pee ° - - Puy - - 1,493,476 268,202 
“pl ower -  - ° Nantes - = 1,383,821 407 827 
- - - - . oe - - 1,322,909 285,395 
Ur = aad = = a ors = aad 1,183,366 272,233 
pun Garonne - - > a - - 1,042,008 326,127 
02 i ~ ~ ende - - 907,961 143,247 
a - - Angers - - | 1,408,365 404,489 
Marne ; _ : Saint Lo - | 1,323,932 581,429 
Staind ; > - | 1,240,580 237,785 
Siena ' ° aves - - 1,016,614 332,253 
Sear : ; Nancy - - | 1,232,409 365,810 
+ sn Bar le Duc - | 1,239,426 284,703 
sera . ° - Chambéry - | #£ 881,708 180,000 
eee n ; -_ Vannes’ - - | 1,335,670 403,423} 
Shitene . . Metz ~ - | 1,927,392 562,700 
aig ; . - Nevers - - | 1,345,300 241,520 
aan : ; . ‘Lille i - 1,829,930 $99,890 
rad , - - Beauvais - , 1,139,190 383,507 
0 . Alengon - | 1,264,255 425,920 
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1815.] Principal Towns of France, with their Population. 
a Departments. Chief Towns. |Area inArpens.| Population. 
Pas de Calais e - Arras - - 1,331,719 580,457 
Puys de Dome ~ - Clermont - 1,556.417 542,834 
Pyrenees, Lower - e Pau - . 1,481,141 383,602 
Upper - - [Tarbes - - 920,710 198,763 
Eastern - - Perpignan - 806,013 126,626] 
Rhine, Lower - « Strasburg . 970,986 500,926, 
—— Upper - - Colmar - - 1,293 844 391,64: 
Rhone - - - Lyons - - 529,842 347,381 
Khone, Mouths of the - Marseilles - 1,179,425 293,235) 
Saone, Upper - - Vesoul- - 1,357,183 805,546 
——  andLoire - - Macon - - 1,680,457 463,782 
Sarthe - - : Le Mans - 1,252,536 410,380 
Seine - - = - Paris - 135,033 631,531) 
—— and Marne - - Melun-~ - ~ 1,167,710 304,06 
— and Oise - - Versailles - 1,126,685 430,972 
—— Lower - - - Rouen - - 1,163,457 642,94 
Sevres, Deux - - Niort - - 1,738,261 254,105 
Somme - - - Amiens - - 1,184,318 495,05 
Tarn . - - Alby - - 1,130,172 295,88 
—— and Garonne - Montauban - 1,053,135 238,88: 
Var . ° - - Draguignan - 1,421,637 283,29 
Vaucluse - o . Avignon - 459,576 205,832 
Vendée - - - Bourbon- Vendée 1,323,432 268,78 
Vienne ” - - Poitiers - - 2,046,576 253,04 
—— Upper - - Limoges - - 1,116,876 243,19 
Vosges - - - - |Epinal - - 1,746,226 334,16 
Yonne - - - - {Auxerre - - 1,428,773 326,324 








List of French Towns 


Abbeville .. . 
Agen. e « 
ee 


e 
Alencon . 2. - 
BMS sw kt lf 
Angers . 2. « « « 
Angouléme .. . 
Arles . ¢ e * «+ 
a 
Auxerre. .« « « « 
Avgeem «6 + 
.. aa ae 
Bayonne . . «© « 
Beauvais . .« « « 
Besangon . . . e 
Deters . . 6 co 
Blois . , a a 
Bordeaux . 2. 2 
Boulogne . 2 e 
a, a 
Oe ee ee 
.. eae ae 
Cahors . . 2... 
Cambray . ... 
Carcassonne . . . 
Castres . 2. . . , 
Chalons sur Marne . 
—————Sabne . 
Chambery . 2, , 
Chartres . . . , 


Cherbourg . . . 
Clermont Ferrand 

Colmar... , 
Dieppe . 2. , 


containing 10,000 Inhabitants and upwards. 


» 17,913 
» 10,569 
» 21,009 
» 12,407 
- 40,006 
- 83,000 
- 13,000 
- 18,470 
« 10,357 
» 12,047 
e 21,412 
- 11,336 
- 13,190 
- 12,293 
- 28,436 
© 14,535 
- - 14,900 
» 90,992 
- 13,228 
- 16,330 
- 25,865 
« 380,923 
e 11,228 
- 13,799 
» 15,219 
» 15,171 
« 11,120 
» 10,431 
- 10,800 
- 13,794 
« 11,389 
e 30,700 
» 11,983 


. 20,000 





Dijon. 
Douai . 
Dunkirk 
Falaise . 
Grasse . 
Grenoble 
Havre. 
Laval . 
Lille . . 
Limoges 
Lisieux . 
L’Orient 
Luneville 
Lyons. 
Macon . 
Mans . 
Marseilles 
Metz , 
Moissac . 
Montauban 
Montpellier 
Moulins 
Nancy . 
Nantes . 
Nevers . 
Niort . 
Nismes . 
Orleans . 
Paris . 
Perpignan 
| Plaisance 


| Poitiers . 


Puy en Velay 


Rennes . 


7 . e » 
e ° * o 
° ° e > 
. @ e e 
e e e ° 
e a > a 
. o e bd 
e ° ° ° 
e . ° e 
° . ° e 
* ° ° 
e - ° as 
. . e 
. ° e e 
. e e e 
* . e e 
e ° ° 
. “ — e 
° e ° ad 
° e « 7 

. e ad 
° + ° e 
. + , ad 
e e . . 
° . e . 

a . e 
e . . . 
. ® e 
. . ® bd 
e . dl . 
e e . 
° ° * . 

e . . 
. . ° 


18,888 
18,230 
21,158 
14,000 
12,522 
20,654 
16,000 
15,167 
54,756 
20,255 
10,171 
17,837 
10,436 


» 115,123 


10,807 
18,081 
96,413 
41,035 
10,035 
21,950 
32,723 
13,509 
28,227 
77,162 
11,200 
15,028 
39,594 
41,937 
547,750 
10,000 
29,700 
18,229 
12,059 
25,904 
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Rheims ; ‘ ‘ . « 30,225 
Riom . ‘ ; : - 13,328 
Rochefort, ; : ‘ - 15,000 
Rochelle ; ; ; » 17,512 
Rouen , A ; ; - $7,000 
Se. Etienne , ‘ . » 16,259 
Saintes ‘ ; ; A - 10,050 
St. Omer . : . : - 20,909 
St. Quentin . ; ‘ » 10,477 
Sedan : ; ‘ : + 10,634 
Strasburg. ° , e ~ 49,056 
Tarascon . : ‘ : « 11,320! 


Foreign Intelligence—Austria— Germany — Denmark. 








[ Aug. 1, 


Thiers . ‘ ‘ . - 10,605 
Toulon . ‘ ‘ ° . 22,000 
Toulouse . , ° ‘ » 50,171 
Tours ‘ . e ° » 20,240 
Troyes ° ; ‘ ° - 24,061 
Turcoin ss. ‘ ; ‘ - 11,038 
Valenciennes , ° , . 16,918 
Versailles ‘ ‘ ; - 27,574 
Vienne : : “ . - 12,200 
Villeneuve d’Agen , ‘ - 10,500 
Yvetot ; ‘ ° ° -» 10,000 





AUSTRIA. 

Prince Lichnowsky has announced a 
publi cation, undertaken at his expense, 
for the pi Irpose of illustrating the princi- 
pal Gothic edifices of the Austrian em- 
pice. The drawings for this work will 
be executed from nature by Mr. Joseph 
Fischer, engraver to the Emperor, and 
Director of Prince Esterhazy’s gallery, 
and the first artists of Viennaare engaged 
to transfer them to the copper. The 
size be small toho. A part, con- 
taining six plates and six sheets of ex- 
planatery text in German and French, 
will appear every three months. It is 

calculated that the sale of 300 copies 
will cover the expenses, and should there 
he any surplus, the public-spirited pro- 
jector engages to employ it solely in the 
embellishment of the work. 
GERMANY. 

Phe iearned and indefatigable Dr. 
Nemauich, of famburg, author of a Dic- 
tisnary ot Merchandize in twelve lan- 
orn s, has commenced the publication 
of amueh ia i and enlarged edi- 
tiun of that work, for which he has been 
almost his whole lite collecting materials, 
with an Enevclopedia of Merchandize, 
comprising all the exports and imports 
of Great Britain, her colomes,and Ame- 
rica, im Enetist: and German. It torms 
a quarto volume. The great utility of 
which this work is likely to prove to per- 
sons engaged in commerce, will be evi- 
dent, when it ts stated that it contains, 
ina concise form, every Information ne- 
cessary for the counting-house, to each 
article being added the different quali- 
ties and the places 
growth, the usual markets, the manner 
of packing, the customary terins of sale, 
and other particulars respecting all pro- 
duce whatever, He has also published 
a French Bueyclopedia on the same 
plano, and has rei dy for the press an 
Ltalian, a Spanish, a Portuguese, a Dutch, 
a Parish, a ep a a Russian, a new 
and a Latin Dictionary of Mer- 
euch enbracing only the arti- 
cles uf Commerce of the respective coun- 


wil! 


distine wons, 


(rreek 


bp HmdIZe ° 


of 


tries. Dr. Nemnich likewise announces, 
that he is preparing a collection of the 
comparative denominations of the most 
general necessaries of life, and articles 
of commerce in several hundred lan- 
i ws 

Dr, Neumann, of Dresden, asserts that 
he has cured a ‘complete cataract in a 
soldier who contracted it in consequence 
of excessive fatigue, by means of the con- 
tinued use of a strong infusion of the 
flowers of arnica. The eyes were fre- 
quently washed with the ‘following lo- 
tion :—flowers of arnica, one eunce, In- 
fuse and digest four hours in a pound 
of hot vinegar; saturate the infusion 
with a suflicient quantity of carbonate of 
ammonia. 

DENMARK. 

The new Town-house at Copenhagen, 
supported upon six Doric columns, is 
completed, and is a most beautiful and 
regular edifice. The building of the pa- 
lace of Christiansburg is “proceeding 
under the direction of M. Hansen, to 
whose architectural talents, Hamburg, 
Altona and Coperhagen, owe some of 
their finest buildings. The back front is 
finished, and the principal one is expect- 
ed to be completed in the ensuing au- 
tumn. Though much smaller than the 
former prodigious structure, it will never 
theless be one of the most magnificent 
palaces in Europe. 

NORTH OF EUROPE. 

The tendency to English manners and 
fashions, which the spirit of the times 
could not fail to bring along with it, con- 
tinues to gain ground i in the north of Eu- 
rope. Though the French exerted their 
utmost efforts against it, so that the fero- 
cious Davoust even gave notice to the 
ladies of Hamburgh never to appear at 
the public balls, or those given by the 
French in any kind of English stuffs, this 
only served to strengthen their predilec- 
tion, and at last scarcely any females 
were to be seen in the boxes of the 
French theatre; and the company, not- 
withstanding all the support which it re- 
ceived, was obliged to shut up the 
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house. In Russia these sentiments were 
still more strongly expressed, and the 
performers at the French theatre m 
Moscow, during their journey fromm that 
city by Petersburg, Stockholm, and Co- 
pephagen, were hardly safe from the 
fury of the populace. In Hamburg 
and the north of Germany this spirit is 
ceneral; there the French language, 
fashions and manners, are execrated, 
whilst every thing English is hailed with 
enthusiasm. In Denmark, where the 
nation was not immediately subject to 
the oppression of the government of 
Napoleon, and many even beheld witli 
pleasure the brilhancy of the distant 
meteor, this feeling has gained the ascen- 
dancy partly out of imitation, and partly 
on account of the ancient and more con- 
genial connexion with England. Sweden, 
onthe other hand, whose inhabitants are 
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not unaptly called the French of the 
North, remains more attached to French 
manners, partly from habit, partly from 
inclination, and partly because a native 
of France is hetr-apparent to the throne: 
Norway was always closely connected 
with Great Britain, aud more particularly 
with Scetland, which les opposite to it, 
and the partiality for whatever is English 
bursts forth there with new vigour. There 
the Enghsh Janguage is as much hked 
and cultivated among the higher, and 
especially the commercial classes, as the 
French among the Swedish gentry, and 
German Muon persons of education in 
Denmark : but the Swedes are the only 


‘nation of the three, who, in conversation 


with one another, give a preference to a 
foreign language over their mother 


termeue. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES. 


GLOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

PROM among the mass of valuable in- 
formation contained in the second volume 
of the Transactions of the Geological So- 
ciety, lately published, we select the /ol- 
lowing highly interesting 


Account of the Island of Teneriffe. By 
the How. Meney Grey Benney, M.P. 
PRLS d’res. Geolog. Svc. 

The island of ‘Teneriffe is the principal 
island of the seven in the Western Ocean, 
that are called generally by the name of the 
Canaries, It lies north-east by seuth-west, 
and is in length from the Punta del Hidalgo 
to the Montana Roxa, its northern and 
southern extremities, 2bout 70 English miles ; 
its greatest breadth not exceeding 30. The 
swperficies may be considered as containing 
50 square leagues, 

The island narrows at its north eastern and 
widens considerably at its south-western ex- 
wemity. About the centre of the latter, or, 
pethaps, to describe more aceurately, tothe 
westward of the central point, is the moun- 
lain called by the Spaniards #l Pico di Tiéde, 


but better known by the name of the Peak of 


Jeneriffe, and which is the highest land noi 
vuly in the island, but in all the Canaries ; 
the mean of various observations making it 
12,500 feet above the level of the sea, It is 
visible at a great distance ; we saw it per- 
lectly distinct thirty-four leagues off by chro- 
nometrical observation, when it appeared 
lising like a cone from the bed of the ocean ; 
ad | have heard that it has been clearly dis- 
tuguished at the distance of 45 leagues. 

The rocks and strata of the island of Tene- 
"ik are wholly volcanic; a long chain of 
mouutains, which may be termed the central 
‘Nain, Uaverses the island from the toot of 


the second region of the peak sloping down 
on the eastern, western, and northern sides, 
to the sea. ‘lowards the south, or more pros 
perly the SSW. the mountains are nearly per- 
pendicular; and, though broken into ridges 
and occasionally separated by deep ravines 
that are cut transversely as well as longitudi- 
nally, there are none of those plains nor that 
gradual declination of strata that the south- 
eastern and north-western sides of the island 
exhibit. 

From the Barranco Sece, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Santa Cruz, to the northerly 
point called Punta del Hidalgo, a series of 
steep and abrupt mountains form headlands 
to the sea, separated from the central chain 
by the valley of Laguna; these mountains 
are rugged and peaked, drawn up, if the term 
may be used, in a column, and are divided 
by deep ravines. ‘The sides of these moun- 
tains are steep, being in many places cut 
nearly perpendicular to the horizon, and are 
all composed of Java generally of the basaltic 
formation, mixed with beds of tufa and 
pumice. From Hidalgo point to that of 
Teno, the most westerly peint of the island, 
the strata vary from beds of pumice and de- 
composed lava and ash, which form the 
plains of Laguna Ticaronte and Songal, to 
streams and currents and headlands of lava 
similar to those of the Barrenco Hundo, San 
Ursula, Las Horcas, anid Les Guanchas. 
The slope from the central chain is here gra- 
dual, intersected by ravines and streams ot 
lava. The soil, famed for its fertility, and 
which produces the Teneriffe wine, is com- 
po: :d of lava and ash in a state of decompo- 
sition. Headlands, some of them from two 
to three hundred feet in height, project into 
the sea between San Ursula and Oratava, 
forming perpendicular cliffs. At the wester: 
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extremity of the island from Punta di Teno 
to Puerto de los Christianos, the strata rise 
in a broken ridge to the Peak, the land 
ascending gradually from Punta de Teno bya 
chain of small peaked hills; the point itself 
being very low and projecting as a promon- 
tory into the sea. The declination of the 
strata is similar from the Peak to Puerto de 
los Christianos. This south-westerly chain 
is broken into many abrupt ridges, and is cut 
nearly perpendicular down to the sea. I could 
not perceive any base or shelf as on the other 
sides of the Peak, from which the cone arose, 
but the fall is regular though steep. From 
Puerto de los Christianos to Santa Cruz, 
comprising the southern and south-eastern 
sides of the island, the form is similar to that 
in the vicinity of Orotaza ; but it is barren 
and desolate, laid waste by streams of lava, 
'n the short space of a few leagues I counted 
no less than seven cones of extinct volcanoes, 
and the country is covered with scoria, exhi- 
biting no appearance of culture, and hardly 
any of vegetation ; it is more broken into ra- 
vines and more intersected by lava torrents 
than on any of the other sides of the is!and. 
Numerous peaked and conical mountains 
rise upon the slope of the chain, and the 
whole country is Covered by scoria, and is 
one continued stream of lava. The Montana 
Rowa itself is a singular example of the dislo- 
cation of strata so commonly found in coun- 
tries of volcanic formation ; itis evidently a 
slip or fall ef semi-columnar lava, and slopes 
into the seaat a highly inclined angle. 

The ordinary strata of the island are as 
follows, reckoning from below upwards: 
ist, the porphyritic lava covered by scoria 
and sometimes by pumice. This lava is 
composed of hornblende and feldspar, and 
contains no other substance. The next 
stratum graduates into what the Spaniards 
Call reccaverde or green-stone, and is Com- 
posed of feldspar and hornblende ; upon this 
is generally a thick stratum of pumice, and 
last of all towards the surface is the basaltic 
lava covered also by tufaand ash. This lava 
decomposes the soonest. It also contains 
the greatest variety of extraneous substances, 
and is sometimes divided by a layer of large 
crystals of olivine some inches long, and to- 
wards the north-east is often intersected by 
strata of porphyritic slate. These lavas are 
miore earthy and cellular than those which I 
have had an opportunity of observing else- 
where, yet they contain fewer extraneous 
substances than those of Etna and Vesuvius ; 
they are in some places exposed to view in 
the valleys similar to those of the Corral in 
the island of Madeira. The valley ot Les 
Guanchas on the north-west side of the 
Peak, contains according to M. Escelar* 
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above 100 strata of lava, the one reposing 
upon the other, at times alternating with 
pumice and tufa. The depth of these strata 
varies, M. Escolar has seen one of basaltic 
lava between 100 and 150 feet in depth in 
one solid mass, cellular at the surface, but 
gradually becoming more compact towards 
the bottom. ‘This basaltic lawa contains cli- 
vine and hornblende, and, in the caves on 
the coast, zeolite. ‘This substance is also 
found in stalactites and in masses, sometimes 
in layers spread between the strata and dif- 
fused over the rock. 

Nodules of chaicedony are sometimes also 
found ; but these substances occur only in 
the chain of mountains towards the north- 
east, from the northern extremity of Santa 
Cruz to the point of Hidalgo. 

The lavas of the island are of an endless 
variety, and the number of streams that have 
flowed are much beyond a!! enumeration, 
The whole surface is either ash, or solid or 
decomposed lava, which seems again and 
again to have been perforated by volcanic 
eruptions ; the namber of small extinct vol- 
canoes is prodigious, they are to be found in 
all parts of the island, but the stream that 
has flowed from even the largest of them, 
such as the lava of the Peak called Ed Mai 
Pais, is trifling in comparison with that im- 
mense mass of lava mountains which consti- 
tute the central chain of the island, and 
which stretch out as headlands, like those of 
Las Horcus and San Ursula. 

I never found in situ those masses of co- 
lumnar basaltic rock that are so common in 
the island of Madetra: but in the valley of 
Las Esperanzas, in the chain of hills to the 
north- eastward of the town of Santa Cryz, 
they lie scattered about in considerable num- 
bers, and M. Escolar told me that he had 
seen strata of them to a considerable extent, 
exhibiting with precision the columinar ba- 
saltic form: the modern lavas of the peak 
are all basaltic, that of 1704 is decidedly so, 
as well as that of 1798, though not exhibiting 
any prismatic form. Prisms of basaltic lava 
are yet found on the Peak: I picked up one, 
though there are no strata of thera to be met 
with. The metals are rare, and afford but 
little variety: specular and micaceous iton, 
black and grey manganese are all that have 
hitherto been discovered. The salts that-are 
so common on Vesuvius, are here seldom met 
with. Augite is also rare, and mica and leu- 
cite, though carefully sought after, have 
hitherto not been found. 

In that part of the island between Laguna 
and Tacaronte, where there are few streams 
of lava, the soil is evidently volcanic. 1} exa- 
mined many of the clods that were turned 
up by the plough, and found them all alike: 


——_— 





* M. Escolar was sent out by the Spanish 
Government to examine the political, com- 
mercial, and mineralogical state of the Cana- 
he has well performed his task, and it is 


ries : 


—— + - 


to be regretted that the situation of his native 
country has hitherto deprived the public ot 
the interesting facts he is able to conimuni- 
Cute. 
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’ The bed of soil is here very deep. 
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they contained much strong clay, with crys- 
tals of feldspar, olivine, and specular iron: 
Dr. Gillan, who accompanied Mr. Barrow 
and Sir G. Staunton, has advanced an opi- 
nion, that between Laguna and Maianzos 
there are no signs of volcanic formation. That 
the currents of lava occur but seldom is most 
true; but the mountains in the vicinity of 
Laguna are all volcanic, and one has a visible 
crater: besides, the assertion would prove too 
much ; for it would go to maintain that the 
Campagna Felice, as well as the plains of 
Catania, were not created by the ash and 
pumice eruption of Vesuvius aud = 

exa- 


mined some ravines that the rains had laid 


i} open to the depth of 30 or 40 feet: the strata 


were indurated at the bottom, and resembled 


: the tufa in the vicinity of Naples, and all con- 


tained the substances mentioned above. 
This tufaceous character changes as you 
ascend the hill that separates Laguna from 
Santa Cruz; the hill itself, and the whole 
neighbourhood of the latter city, is one con- 
tinued stream of lava, hardly at all decom- 
posed, with little or no vegetation ; but here 
and there in the hollows some few stunted 
plants of the aloe algarvensis, and the 
cylisus, 

Having given a general account of the 
island, I shall now attempt to describe the 
country of the Peak, which mountain I 
ascended on the 16th of September, 1810. 


" The road from Puerto Orotava to the city of 


Orotava is a gradual and easy slope for three 
or four miles, through a highly cultivated 
country. The soil is composed of volcanic 
ash and earth, and to the eastward of the 
town of Puerto di Orotava are the remains of 
a recent volcano, the crater and cone being 
distinctly visible. Leaving the town of Ofo- 
tava, after a steep ascent of about an hour 
through a deep ravine, we quitted the culti- 
vated part of the slope or valley and entered 
into a forest of chesnuts ; the trees are here 
of a large size. This forest of chesnuts is 
mixed with the erica arborea, or tree heath, 
which shrub rises to the height of 18 or 20 
feet. Some of the stems are as thick as the 
arm ofa man, joined together in bunches or 
tufts like the common heath. The form of 
this forest is oblong, it covers the flank of 
those hills which I have already denominated 
the central chain, from their summit to half 
their elevation from the plain. The soil here 
is deep, and formed of decomposed lava, 
small ash, and pumice. I examined several 
channels in the strata or ravines worm by the 
rains, and there was no appearance of any 
other rock. Leaving this forest, the track 
Passes over a series of green hills which we 
traversed in about two hours, and at last 
halted to water our mules at 2 spot called El 
‘arranco del pimo de la meruenda, where 
there is a small spring of bad and brackish 
Water issning from a lavarock. The'ravine 
'S of considerable depth, . After the vegetable 
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earth, which is two or three feet deep, a layer 
of tufa succeeds, which is followed by a lava 
of a greyish-blue colours 30 or 40 feet in 
depth. It is compact, Contains olivine, and 
the strata lap over each other, but show no 
appearance of columnar formation. The 
range of green hills extends a mile or two 
further, the soil shallowing by degrees, more 
lava and scoria showing themselves on the 
surface, the ravines or channels, worn by the 
rains, becoming more common, the trees 
and shrubs gradually dwindling in size, and 
of them all the Spanish broom alone at length 
covers the ground. Leaving behind us this 
range of green hills, the track still ascending 
leads for several hours across a steep and dif- 
ficult mass of lava rock, broken here and 
there into strange and fantastic forms, worn 
into deep ravines, and scantily covered in 
places by a thin layer of yellow pumice. 
The surface of the country, for miles and 
miles around, is one continuous stream of 
lava; the rents or ravines of which seem to 
be formed partly by the torrents from the 
hills flowing for so many ages, and partly 
from that tendency, characteristic of a lava 
current, to keep itself up in embankments, 
and in its Cooling process to open out into 
those hollows which I have uniformly found 
in every eruption of lava that I have had an 
opportunity of examining. ‘This lava is cel- 
lular beyond any I have ever scen, is ofa 
clayey earthy perphyritic composition, and 
contains few, if any, pieces of olivine, though 
here and there feldspar in a semi-crystailized 
form. As we proceeded on our road, the 
hills on our left, though broken at times in 
deep ravines, gradually rose in height till the 
summits were lost in those of the central 
chain, while on our right we were rapidly 
gaining an eievation above the lower range of 
the Peak. ‘This range forms one flank of the 
plain or valley of Orotava, stretching from 
south-east to north-west, and is broken into 
steep precipices, cut down in some places 
perpendicularly to the horizon, and called Las 
Horcas ; it joins the central chain at the high 
elevation of the pumice plains, sweeps down 
the side of the valley, and forms a headland 
near 200 feet high projecting into the sea, 
some miles from Orotava : we traversed this 
country an hour or two, till we reached the 
point of intersection of Las Horcas with the 
plains of pumice. On the road are several 
smatl conical hills or mouths of extinet vol- 
canoes, the decompuséd lava vn the edges of 
these craters having a strong red ochreous 
tints by degrees the lava becomes more and 
more covered by a smali ash, and the masses 
or heaps of purnice gradually increase, till the 
surface is completely concealed. At length 
an immense undulated plain spre:ds itself 
like a fan, on all sides, nearly as far as the 
eye can reach, and this plain is bounded on 
the west south west, and South south west, 
by the regions of the Peak; and on the east 
and north east by a range of steep perpendi- 
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cular precipices and mountains, many leagues 
in eireumference, called by the Spaniards Las 

uldas, - My Kscolar informed. me that‘ the 
watl eoukl be traced for many leagues, the 
whole. cireumference of which evidently 
formed the side of an immense crater. This 
tract, called Las Canales, coutains, according 
to the same authority, twelve square leagues. 
As weentered this plain from the south west, 
there are to be-scen several declivities of lava 
and strata, broken inwards towards the plain, 
and evidently a continuation of the above- 
mentioned line of wall and the remains of 
the orivinal crater, ‘There is here no appear- 
ance of columnar formation, the lava being 
earthy and porphyritic: this continuity of 
watl, at present so easy to be traced, may be 
considcred.as forming the sides of one im- 
mense crater, from which perhaps originally 
the lavas of the island flowed, which might 
have thrown up the cone of the Peak, and 
covered these wide-spreading plains or c/ane- 
ras with the deep beds of ashes and pumice, 
On this plain or desert, for we had long left 
all shew of vegetation, except a few stunted 
plants of Spanish broom, a sensible change 
was felt in the atmosphere: the wind was 
keen and sharp, and the climate like that of 
England in the months of autumn. All here 
was sad, silent, and solitary. Wesaw ata 
distance the fertile plains on the coast, lying 
as it were under our feet, and affording a 
cheerful contrast to the scenes of desolation 
with which we were surrounded; we were 
already seven or eight thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and had reached the 
bottom of the second region of the Peak. 
Immense masses of lava, some of them 
many hundred tons in weight, lie scattered 
on these pumice plains. Some are broken 
by their fall, and all wear the appearance of 
having. been projected by volcanic force, 
Their composigon is uniformly porphyritic, 
with large masses of teldspar; the whole 
eompact and heavy, and bearing no resem- 
blance to the earthy lava we had seen in 
such abundance prior to our entering these 
pumice plains. Many of these masses are 
completely vitrified, while others only show 
marks of incipient vitrification ; but from 
their site and fracture, from the insulated 
State in which they lie, from there being no 
appearance of lava in a stream, from the 
pumice bed being very deep, (and in one 
place I saw it exposed to a depth of between 
20 and 30 feet,) from all these facts taken 
together, there can be-little doubt that these 
masscs were thrown out of the mountain 
when that lava flowed, which is of similar 
subsiance, and which is called by the Spa- 
niards Ad Mai Pats. 

Having reached the end of the plain we 
found ourselves at the bottom of a steep hill, 
at tbe foot of which is a mass or Current of 
lava which has flowed from the higher re- 

ons of the Peak, and which constitutes the 

rorm branch of the lava of Mal Pais. We 
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begau to ascend this steep and rapid part of | 


the mountain, which is composed of a smal} 
white or yellowish ash mixed with niasses of 

ice and fragments of java similar to that 
found inthe plains, Of which several small 
pieces that 1 picked up were in a state Of vitri- 


fication, After a laborious not to say ha- | 
zardous ascent of about an heur, the pumice | 


and ash giving way. and the mule sinking 
knee deep at each step, we afrived at: about 
five in the afternoon at the other extremity of 
the stream of lava, which descending from 
the summit of the second region of the Peak 
divides at the foot of the cone into two 
branches, the one running to the nofth east, 
and the other to the north north west : at the 
extremity of this latter are several immense 
blocks or masses of lava which bear the 
name of La Estancia di los Ingleses, and: are 
rocks, not Caves as has been stated by some 
writers, It was here we were to pass the 
night: so, lighting a fire made of the dry 
branches of the Spanish broom, and ‘stretch- 
ing part of a sail over a portion of the rock, 
we ate our dinner and laid ourselves down to 
sleep. I however passed the best part of the 
night by the fire, the weather being piercing 
cold: as I stood by the fire the view all 
around me was wild and terrific ; the moon 
rose about ten at night, and though ‘in her 
third quarter gave sufficient light to shew the 
waste and wilderness by which we were sur- 
rounded: the peak and the upper’ regions 
which we had yet to asceni| toweréd awfully 
above our heads, while below, the mountains 
that had appeared of such a height in the 
morning, and had cost us a day’s labour to 
climb, lay stretched as plains at our feet : 
from the uncommon rarity of the atmosphere 
the whole vault of heaven appeared studded 
with innumerable stars, while the yalleys of 
Orotava were hidden from our view by a thin 
veil of light fleecy clouds, that floated far ‘be- 
neath the elevated spot we had chosen for 
our resting-place : the solemn stillness of the 
night was only interrupted by the crackling 
of the fire round which we stood, and by the 
whistling of the wind, which coming in hol. 
low gusts from the mountain resembled the 
roar.of distant cannon. 

Between two and three in the morning we 
resumed on foot our ascent of the same 
pumice mountain, the lower part of which 
we had climbed on horseback the preceding 
evening; the ascent became however’ miuch 
more rapid and difficult, our feet Sinking deep 
in the ashes at every step. From thé un- 
eommon sharpness of the acclivity we were 
obliged’ to stop often to také breath; after 
several halts we at last reached ‘the head of 
the pumice hill “at its point of intersection 
with the two streamis of lava, the diréetion: of 
which I have before destribed. This is the 
commencement of that division of the mowin- 
tain called El Mal Pais. After testing some 


short time here, we began to climb the 
stream of lava, stepping from mass to mass : 
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che ascent is steep, painful, and hazardous: 
in some places the stream of lava is heaped 
up in dykes or emibankments, and we were 
often obliged to clamber over them as one 
ascends a steep wail. This lava is of the 
same porphyritic appearance as the masses 
we found in the plains ; it is not covered with 
a thick scoria, and seems never to have been 
ina very fluid state, but to have rolled along 
in large masses. The feldspar is crystallized 
in the lava itself, which is slightly cellular at 
its surface ; yet though I searched carefully 
{ was unable to discover any extraneous sub- 
stance. The whole composition of the stream 
seems to be feldspar imbedded in a brown 
clayey paste, remarkably hard, of a close 
texture and heavy: judging from the sharp 
declivity of the mountain, it appears surpris- 
ing that the lava should have flowed so short 
a distance ; as it does not exceed two and a 
half or three miles. fram the base of the cone 
to the point of union with the pumice hill. 
The mass of lava as well as its depth is pro- 
digious; M. Escolar told me that its greatest 
breadth was above two miles, its depth it is 
not easy to determine: there are however 
several ravines or valleys in the course of the 
stream, some of which may be from 60 to 
100 feet deep. The fusion of the mass does 
not appear to have been perfect; it is very 
earthy, and though vitrified pieces are found, 
there is no general appearance of vitrifica- 
tion: there are some pieces that exhibit an 
union with the pumice and the gradation 
from the stony structure to the vitrified, and 
thence to pumice. Immense heaps of this 
latter lie scattered on the surface of the lava, 
some of them containing large crystals of feld- 
spar, which abounds in, or more properly 
forms the constituent part of, the lava of the 
Mal Pais. 

We halted several times during the ascent, 
and at last reached a spot called La Cueva, 
one of the numerous caves that are found on 
the side of the mountain : this is the largest 
of them, and is filled with snow and the 
most delicious water, which was just at the 
point of congelation: the descent into it is 
difficult, it being thirty or forty feet deep. 
One of our party let himself down by-a 
rope: he could not see the extent of the 
cave, but the guides declared it to be 300 
feet in length and to contain thirty or forty 
feet of water in depth: the roof and sides 
are composed of a fine stalactitic lava simi- 
lar to that found on Vesuvius, and it is of 
the same nature as that which flowed on the 
surface, We rested here about half an hour, 
during which we had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the rising of the sun, and that singu- 
lar and rapid change of night into day, the 
Consequence of almost an entire absence of 
twilight. -As we ascended the north-east 
side of the mountain this view was strikingly 
beautiful: at first there appeared a bright 
streak of red on the horizon, which gradu- 
ally spread itself, lighting up the heavens by 
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degrees, and growing brighter and brighter 
till ac last che sun burst forth from the bed 
of the ocean, gilding as it rose the mountains 
of Teneriffe and those of the great Canary : 
in a short time the whole country lay spread 
out as a map, the great Canary was easily to 
be distinguished ; and its rugged and moun- 
tainous character, similar to that of the other 
islands, became visible to the naked eye. 
The cold at this time was intense, the wind 
keen and strong, and the thermometer sunk 
to 32 degrees: after a short though rapid as- 
cent we reached the summit of the second 
stage of the mountain, we passed over a 
small plain of white pumice on which were 
spread masses of lava, and at length arrived 
at the foot of the cone. This division of the 
mountain forms what is generally termed 
the Peak of Teneriffe; it resembles the pre- 
sent crater of Vesuvius, with this difference, 
however, that while that mountain is com- 
posed of a white cinder or ash, the surface of 
this appears to be a deposit of pumice of a 
white colour, of scoria and of lava, with here 
and there considerable masses that were pro- 
bably thrown out when the volcano was in 
action. Towards the north-west on the 
right hand of our ascent, there is a small 
current of lava showing itself above the pu- 
mice, the composition of which is similar to 
that at the bottom, though of a redder tinge ; 
it is broken on the surface, and is in a rapid 
state of decomposition. Numerous small 
cavities on the side of the mountain emitted 
vapour with considerable heat. Here begins, 
in my Opinion, the only fatiguing part of the 
ascent ; the steepness of the cone is excessive, 
at each step our feet sunk into the ash, and 
large masses of pumice and lava rolled down 
from above; we were all bruised, and our 
feet and legs were cut, but none materially 
hurt: at last we surmounted all difficulties, 
and seated ourselves on the highest ridge of 
the mountain, This uppermost region does 
not appear to contain in superficies more 
than an acre and a half; it is composed of 
a lava similar to that on its sides, though de- 
composed and changed white or grey by the 
action of the sulphurous acid: this acre and 
a half_is a small crater, the walls of which 
are the different points on which we sat, and 
are plainly visible from below. Within, the 
lava is in the most rapid state of decomposi- 
tion; losing its brown colour and shade of 
red, and acquiring a whitish grey almost the 
colour of chalk ; large masses of sulphur are 
depositing, which are crystallized in minute 
though distinct forms; there is also a coat- 
ing of allam produced by the union of the 
sulphurous acid with the argil of the lava ; 
the surface is hot to the feet, and the guides 
said it was dangerous to remain long in one 
spot; as it was, some of us sunk to our 
knees in the hot deposits of sulphur: upon 
striking the ground with the feet the sound 
is hollow, similar to what is produced by the 
same impuision on the craters of Vesuvius 
Voz. IV. H 
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iid So/paterro. 1 estemate the depth of the 
crater to be, from the highest mdge: to the 
bottom. about 200 fect, forming an easy and 
rradual descent, the whule bemg mi a state 
of rapid decomposition, and charged with 
sulphur, large masses of which are every 
where depositing I searched im wain) tor 
uny of the arsentats so common on Vesuvius, 
nor Could I find those siliceous stalactites -re- 
sembling strung pearls, which are met with 
m the tskand of /schia, ‘im the crater of the 
So/faterra,andin the Maremma of Tuscany. 
The sulphur is pure and fine, and és sold for 
a considerable price at Orotava, We were 
not able to go all round the walls of the ex- 
tcrior summit of the crater, and hence‘could 
not distinguish its southern or western decli- 
vity; M. Escolar assured me they are similar 
to, though more rapid than, the side by 
which we ascended: from’ this: sidé flowed 
the basaltic lavas of 1704, and of the last 
eruption in 1797: this latter stream of lava 
flowed in a remarkably slow current; for 
notwithstanding the sharp descent of the 
mountain, and the lcnzth of the lava not ex- 
ceeding three miles, several days elapsed be- 
fore it reached the spot where it stopped, 
Fiow little fluid this lava must be is evident, 
when it is remembered that the lava of Ve- 
Suvius in 1794, which destroyed Torre del 
Greco, reached the sea from the bottom of 
the cone, a distance of eight miles, in little 
more than six hours. M. Escolar further 
told me that there is on the south-western 
s:ge of the peak an ancient lava, at present 
not at all decomposed, of several miles in 
length, and ina perfect state of vitrification ; 
the whole of this stream has the appearance 
of obsidian. All these lavas appear to have 
tiowed from the bottom of the cone, and to 
have run from its base in the same manner 
as that of Vesuvius in 1794, the crater of 
which vomited out ash and pumice, and 
large pieces of rock, while the current of 
lava issued from its sides. It is not however 
improbable that the cone itself is of anterior 
formation to this vitrified lava, as the summit 
of the Peak is similar to the lava of the Mal 
Pais, and that being porphyritic is considered 
as of more ancient date than the one above 
ment gned, which is basaltic. 

If one might hazard a conjecture upon a 
subject where the data are so few, I should 
be inclined to suspect that the Peak itself, as 
well as the whole of the country which forms 
its base, were produced by that immese cra- 
ter called Las Canales, the shape and mag- 
nitude of which 1 have before taken notice 
of when traversing the pumice plains: it is 
also well worthy of remark, that there is no 
vo'cano in aetion at all to be compared in 
size of crater to those that are extinct. The 
ancient crater of Vesuvius is Considerably 
larger than the present, and those in the vi- 
cinity of Naples, the eruptions of which pro- 
bably created that district of Italy, are of 
cnormous extent, The crater of the Camal- 
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dali is somewhat more than two leagues in 


These vast craters were probably capable of 
ejecting. from their bosom those stupendous 
beds of laya,.which being so much, more ex- 
tensive than any that have flowed from more 


recent, eruptions have led some persons to 


deny the former to be the effects of a centsal 
fire. That all the island of Teneriffe was 
volcanically produced, no man who examines 
it can have any doubt; and though the ex- 
isting crater of the Peak may lead one to 


imagine that it alone could not be the effec- 


tive cause of all the phenomena, yet the in- 
numerable volcanoes on all, sides of, the 


circumference, and. the superficies of the Ca- . 
nales is estimated at twelve square leagues, | 
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island, the appearance of Las Canales, and £ 


its elevation, are able to account for the ex- 


tent of the streams and beds of lava, and of % 


the deposits of tufa and pumice, .ef which 
the island is composed, Having no, data to 
proceed upon but what are given by the mea- 
surement of the eye; itis not easy to deter- 
mine the magnitude of the cone.at its base ; 
one may say at @. venture, it is about three 
miles in circumference, though towards the 
SSW. the descentis much more abrupt, and 
the plain from which the cone springs ,not 
perceptible. The view from the summit is 
stupendous; we could plainly discover the 
whole form of the island, and we made out 
distinctly three or four of the islands, which 
together are called the Canaries ; we could 
not however see Lancerotie or Fuerteventura, 
though we were ‘old that other travellers had 
distinguished them all. _ 

From this spot the central chain of moun- 
tains that runs from:south-west to north-east 
is easily:to be distinguished. These with the 
succession of festile and woody valleys, comr 
mencing from Sen Ursu/a and ending at Las 
Horcas,;-with the long line of precipitous 
lava rocks that lay on the right of our ascent, 
and which traverse that part of the island, 
running from east to west from their point of 
departure at the: Canales» to where they end 
in an abrupt headland on the. coast, with 
their forests and villages and .vineyarda, the 
port with the. shipping in the soads, the 
towns of Orotava with their spyes glittering 
as the morning sun burst upen them, afforded 
a cheerful contrast to the streams of Jaya, 
the mounds of ash and pumice, and the sul- 
phurated rock, on which we had. takep.our 
seat, The. sensation of extreme height was 
in fact one of the most extraardinary I-ever 
felt; and though I did not find the pain in 
my chest arising from the rarity of the atmo- 
sphere, near so acute.as.an the, mountains of 
Switzerland, yet there was @:keenness:in. the 
air independent of. the :eold that created no 
smal} uneasiness in the Jungs. The réspira- 
tion became short and quick, and repeated 
halts were found necessary. The idea also 
of extreme height was to me more determi- 
nate and precise than .on the ntountains 
of Switzerland; and though the. imuncddiase 
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objects of vision were not so numerous, yet 
as the ascent is more rapid, ‘the’ declivity 
sharper, and there is here no mountain like 
Mont Blanc towering adove you, the 12,000 
feet above the level of the' sea appearéd consi- 
derably more than a similar elevation above 
the lake of Geneva. We remained at-the 
summit above three quarters Of an hour, our 
ascent hadi cost u8 a labour of four howrs, as 
we left the Estancia at ten minutes before 
three and reached the top of the Peak before 
seven: many indeed of our halts were need- 
less, and M. Escolar told me that he had 
twice ascended to the sammit m somewhat 
less than three hours. Our thermometer, 
which was graduated to the scale of Fahren- 
heit, was during our ‘ascent as follows: at 
Orotava at eight in the morning, 74°°3 at 
six in the’evening at La Estancia,'50° 3 at 
one in the following morning, 42° 3 at La 
Cueva at half-past four, 32° ; at the bottom 
of the cone, 36°; at the top ofthe Peak one 
hour and a half after sun-rise, 38°. . The 
descent down the cone is difficult from its 
ektreme rapidity, and from the fall of large 
stones which loosen themselves from the beds 
of purttice. Having at last scrambled to the 
bottom, we putsued our march down the 
other course of the lava, that is to say,.down 
its westerly side, ‘having ascended ats eastern, 
The ravines and rents in this stream ‘of Java 
are deeper and more formidable ; the descent 
into them was always painful and trouble- 
some, Often dangerous, in: some places we 
let ourselves down from tock to rock. Ican 
form no opinion why there should be these 
strange irregularities in the > surtace of this 
lava; in places it resembles what sailors term 
the trough of the Sea, and I can compare it 
to nothing but’as ifthe sea ina storm had by 
some force: become on a sudden stationary, 
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the waves retaining their swell. As we again 
approached La ‘Cueva there is & singular 
steep valley, the depth of which frony irs two 
walls cannot be less than 100 to 1'So feet, 
the lavachying im: broken ridges ore upon the 
other similar to the masses of granite rock 
that’ time: and‘ decay. have: tumbled down 
from the top of the Alps ;:and; except from 
the scoria ‘or what. Milton calls ** the hicty 
Surge,’ they in no degree bear the marks ef 
having rothed as a:stream of liquid fire. ‘This 
current like that of the eastward branch has 
no resemblance to any lavas I have seen 
elsewhere, it is hardly at all decomposed, full 
of lamin of feldspar, the fracture conchoidal, 
and the texture porphyritic, the colour brown 
like that .of the othes: branch:s it is but 
slightly cellular, and contains no extraneous 
substances, 9) Lo Ines 

We descended the pumice bill with ‘great 
rapidity almost ata run, and arrived at La 
Estancia in little more than twohours. We 
then mounted our mules, and tollowing the 
track by which we had ascended the preced- 
ing day, we. teached about four o’clock the 
country house of our hospitable friend Mr. 

‘The : difficulties. of this enterprise have 
been much exaggerated: the ascent on foot 
is not a labour of more than: four hours at 
most, and the whole undettaking not to be 
compared in point of fatigue to what the tra- 
veller undergoes Who visits the Alps. ‘That 
the ascent must be hazardous in a storm of 
hail and:snow there can be no doubt, but to 
cross Salisbury plain may sometimes be dan- 
gerous. Yet stripped of poetical terrors and 
divested of the cloquent description of some 
writers, there is perhaps no Mountain in Eu- 
rope, the ascent of which does not furnish 
more difficulties than the Peak of Teneriffe. 
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Memtoirs ‘of the ‘Life of the:-Rev> Richard 
Price, DVD. FOR. S. By Willian Morgan, 

F. Ri S2 gyojsx> t20% ont to 9n0 Jost a 
This very ingenious and ingdes: divitie Svas ‘tte 
sou of the Rev. Rite Price) a aissélaing’ minister 
at Bridgend ‘in Glumorgaushire.’ Tie cdi? was 
bora Feb." @3,21723; at ‘Tyditot} / igi ee paris Of 
Langumnor, ‘in’ the: same’ county. SHis eXacation 
was disturbed by his being, remaved -frotn. ene 
school to another till bis father’s ,death in 1739, 
<n event whieli neither improved his caudition nor 
nts prospects, as the old geytieman, who was & 
rigid Calvinist, elected one of “his chifdién to it- 
herit his property to the exclusion Uf the rest.’ On 
his mother’s death-in 1740, My, Brice eaiue to Len- 


don, where his wncle, the Rev. Samuel Price, was 
assistant to Dr. Watts. Here the youth became a 
student under Mr. Eames, on leaving whose aca- 
demy he was taken into the family of Mr, Streat- 
field, an opulent Dissenter, with whom he lived as 
chaphiiti thirteéd years. © While hr resided here be 
eccasionaliy preached “in different congregations, 
pasticularty at? Dr. Chandier’s; in the, Old Jewry. 
Hre-vias alse chosen morning lecturer-at the meet 
jngsin Sigke Newington ; and hy the death of his 
uncle and Mr, Streatheldini756, his circumstances 
were considerably improved—the one leaving hima 
a legacy and tlie cthera house,’ Tle year follow- 


“ng Vie marred Mise Sarah “Bhideelt, ava ‘in 1758 


nppelfred- TS? “ Treatise bo Morais? MHieh procur- 


Yedthim the frlénd@ehip ‘of! Der Adams, anaiter of 
‘Pearwbmbes Cellége, Oxford: Lr. Donglass, atter- 


‘wardssHishop of Salisbury, and, Deyid Hyme, In 
1747 he -prigted his Dissertation on Providence 
on the, Junction of viriuops Men in the heaven'y 
State-—on Historical Evidence—and Miracles date 11 
One voluiné octavo: “Ike wis at this ‘time b’memn- 
ber of the Royal Society) Which? Hinbutowgs con. 
‘ferred of ih for havnig¢ dominawtexted to that 
leaftied body a’ probiem, © fun detesiite, dom 
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the numbef of times in which an unknown event 
has happened and failed, the chance that the pro- 
bability of its happening in a single trial lies some- 
where between any two decrees of probability 
that can be named.” This subjcct he afterwards 
reconsidered, and added a supplement to his 
paper, which appeared in the Philosophical Tran- 
sactions for 1764. His Dissertations on Providence 
broacht him acquainted with Earl Shelburne, af- 
terwards Marquis of Lansdowne, whicl intimacy 
strengthened by time to such a degree, that when 
ivis Lordship became prime minister he offered to 
make the docter his private secretary, but this ho- 
nour he prudently declined. After officiating near 
fourteen years at Newingtou Grecn, he became 
inoruing preacher at the Gravel Pit meeting house 
in Hackney, and from this time his communica. 
tions to the Royal Society were frequent. One of 
these, on the Expectation of Lives, in which he 
corrected an error of De Moivre, led him to pursue 
the subject, which produced im 1760 his Treatise 
on Reversionary Payments; and the same year he 
received the honorary degree of D.D. trom the 
University of Glasgow. His work on Reversionary 
Payments was followe by an“ Appeal to the 
Public on the National Debt,” in which he gave 
an account of the Sinking Fund, and laid open a 
plan for the redemption of the debt. The Ameri- 
can revolution was en important crisis in the Life 
ot Dr. Price, who in 1775 printed a tract, enti- 
tuled “ Observations on Civil Liberty, and the 
Justice and Policy of the War with America.” . A 
cheap edition of this pamphict was circulated at 
home and abroud ; and there ean be little doabt 
but that it materially contiibuted towards the se- 
puration of the colonies from the parent state. It 
was attacked by a lost of writers, but the author 
was consoled by the unprecedented honour of a 
present of the freedom of the city of London ina 
gold box ! In 1777 he published ‘* Additional Ob- 
servations on the Nature and Value of Civil Li- 
berty—on the War with America—and on the 
Debts and Resources of Great Britain,” the popu. 
larity of which was not inferior to that of the for- 
mertract. These publications procured for the au- 
tor a correspondence with M. Turgot, the Minister 
of Finance in France, and a vote of thanks from 
the American Congress. In 1779 he vrinted “ An 
Essay on the Population of England,” in which he 
mentioned that the number of inhabitants trad been 
on the decrease ever since the revolution. About 
Uns tune he was engaged in an amicable dispute 
with his friend Priestley, on the immateriality of 
the soul, a doctsine which the last-mentioned me- 
taphysician strenuously denied, They also dis- 
agreed on the subject of philosophical and moral 
necessity, which Dr. Priestley defended, and his 
friend resisted, as inconsistent wich cotnmon ex- 
perience and the Christian principles. On the 
close of the American war, D1. Price published a 
sinull tract, in whieh he gave au account of the 
public debt at that period: and in 1784 he added a 
supplement to that pamphlet. In 1786 he pub- 
lished a voluine of Sermons, partly doctrinal and 
partly practical ; the former being remarkable for 
steering a middle course between the Athanasian 
eud the Socinian doctrines. It is observable, how- 
ever, that he was always much displeased with his 
friends, who arrogeted to themselves the appella- 
tion of Vaiterians. The same year he lost his wife; 
shorly after which event the doctor accepted an 
javatation to become mathematical tutor in the 
new college at Muckney, at the opening of which 
he preached a sermon, which was printed, but the 
whole @esiga, after languishing a few years tothe 
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disappointment of the projectors, expired. On the 
accession of Mr. Pitt to power he consulted Dr. 
Price with respect to the most efficient mode of 
carrying into effect the plan for redeeming the na. 
tional debt; but as the doctor recommended the 
addition of near a million to the annual taxes, the 
minister adopted a scheme less obnoxious, though 
calculated to answer the same end. The Frenth 
revolution appears to have roused the enfeebled 
spirits of Dr. Price to fresh exertion, and ina 
meeting atthe London Javern he moved a con- 
gratulatory address to the National Assembly. He 
also preached and printed a sermon, delivered.in 
honour of the same event, for which he was most 
severely attacked by Mr. Burke, to whose invec- 
tives he made no other reply than by inserting a 
few notes in the way of an Appendix to his ser- 


mon, “ On the Love of ovr Country.” This was’ 


his last avowed publication, but at the time.of his 


decease, early in 1791, he was engaged on a new, 


edition, being the fourth, of his “ Treatise on Re- 
versionary Payments.” His remains were interred 


in Bunhill Fields burying-ground, when Dr. Kippis* 


delivered a discourse on the occasion; and the 
Sunday following Dr. Priestley preached anotlrer 
at the Meeting-house in Hackney. 


Life and Character of Lieut.-gen. Villettes, 
late Governor and Commander of the Forces 
in Jamaica. To which are added, Letters 
written during a Journey from Calais to Ge- 
neva in 1814. By Thos. Bowdler, Esq. 
F.R.S. S.A. 8vo. 6s. 

Memoirs of eminently Pious Women, 
Vol. 3. 15s. 

CHEMISTRY. 


Chemical Essays on various Subjects, 


principally relating to the Improvements of 
the Arts and Manufactures of the British 
Dominions, By Sam. Parkes. 5 vols. 18mo. 
al. 2s. 

CLASSICS. 

Tiberius Rhetor de Figuris, altera parte 
auctior; una cum Rufi Arte Rhetorica. 
Edidit Jo. Fr. Boissonade. Royal 12mo. 6s. 

DIVINITY. 

The Invisible Hand; a Tale. $vo. 5s. 

This little volame is strictly religious, and the 
object of it is to impress upon the reader a con- 
viction that all events are overruled and directed 
by divine agency for the best purposes. The 
doctrine of a particular providence is certainly 
most powerfully adapted to console the mind un- 
der trouble, and to give it energy in resisting 
temptation. On all acceunts, therefore, this great 
principle of Christian faith cannot be too strongly. 
or too familiarly inculcated, provided carebe takea 


to avoid the pernicious error of fatalism. The pre- 


sent volume is well written, and while it leads 
the mind by a variety of incidents to the supreme 
disposer of all things, it shews the necessity of 
human exertions in the discharge of the mora} du- 
ties. We join most cordially with the anonymous 
author, in wishing that the first female writer of 
the present day would close her literary labours 
with that which is so great a desideratum, “ the 
Providential Tfistory of our Land,” and of which 
she gave some hopes in her “ Hints on the Edu- 
cation of a Young Princess.” ‘The utility of such 
a performance is obvious from the following 
striking remarks :—‘* The interference of this same 
invisible power on the moral state of society is 
signally conspicuous. St. Paul is raised up, quar 
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lifed, and sent to Athens, there to dispute with 
and convince the literati of the day. In later pe- 
riods, when Voltaire was waiting his most pernici- 
ous, because most plapsible work, our great moral 
luminary was, under ap unconscigus direction, 
preparing ifs efficient and equally agreeeble anti- 
dote in his Rasselas. How would Worsley’s ta- 
lents, and even his temper, have wasted themselves 
4s in desart air, bad be lived in other times than 
when infidelity and anarchy demanded that such a 
man should accept their challenge ! and they were 
defeated by one alone, though they had defied 
the entire camp.” : 

Sermons on subjects chiefly practical. By 
the Rev. John Jebb, A. M. Rector of Abing- 
ton, Ireland. 8vo. 10s. 

Messiah’s Advent; or, Remarks on the 
Moral Tendency of the Doctrine of Christ’s 
Manifestation in the Flesh, By Sam. Chase, 
M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Discourses on the Evidence of the Jewish 
and Christian Revelations.. By Sir H, M. 
Wellwood, Bart. D.D. svo. 12s. 

The Church in Danger: a Letter to the 
Earl of Liverpool. By the Rev. R. Yates. 5s. 

The Importance of Religion:both to So- 
ciety. and «he Individual ; a Sermon. preach- 
ed atthe Assizes at Bury, March 80, 1815. 
By the Rev. S. Cobbold. . 2s... +4 

Practical Sermons, vol.3. 5s. 6d. 

The State of Religion in the Country con- 
sidered as it regards the Character. of the 
Clergy: a Visitation Sermon preached at 
Dartford, May 9, 1815. By the Rev. Geo. 
Mathew, vicar of Greenwich. 9s. 

A Charge to the Clergy of the Archdea- 
conry. of London, at the primary Visitation, 
May 12,1815. By.Jos. H. Pott, M.A. Qs, 

The Indecency and Unlawfulness of Bap- 
tizing Children in private, without neces- 
sity, seriously reconsmended to the Consi- 
deration. of the Clergy and Laity. : 
Rev. M. Strong. First. printed in.1692, and 
republished in 1815, by the Rev. J. Drake, 
A. M. 1s. ' 

A Parochial Vicar’s Remarks on Mr. Bel- 
sham’s Letters addressed to. the. Bishop of 
London, and which animadverted on his 
Lordship’s Charge, delivered in 1814. 3s 

Essays Religious‘and Moral. cr. 8vo. 7s. 

Twelve Lectures on the Prophecies relat- 
ing to the Christian Church, and especially 


to the Apustacy of Papal Rome, preached in. 


the Chapel of Lincoln’s. Inn at, Warburton’s 
Lecture, from. 1811 to 1815... By. Phil. All- 
woed, B.D. Fell. of Magdalen . Coll, Cam- 
bridge, 2 vols. vo. 11, 4s. re 
EDUCATION. . 
Private Education ; or a practical Plan for 
the’ Studies of Young Ladies, with an Ad- 
dress_to Parents, private Goyernesses, and 
young Ladies. By, Eliz. Appleton, formerly 
Preceptress, in the Family, of the. Earl .of 
Leven and Melville. -1amo.pp.926. 
This tittle ‘volumé fills ep a dichein:the class of 
'y beoks,: which: hasbeen long very se- 
Verely fait asa: desiderstann by those who ‘have 
the change oftinstraction im private famities: | ‘It is 
leally surprising: that amidst the maltiplieity of 
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didactic books upon education, so few should be 
found applicable, particularly to the improvement 
of the female mind, We wherefore opened the 
present treatise with avidity, heping.to discover 
plain and practical rules upon one ef the most ia- 
te-esting subjects that can engage the atteution ef 
a huinan being. Our expectations have net been 
disappointed ; or sather, they bave, been exceeded 
by the exceilence of the plan, the skilfulaess of the 
arrangement, the soundness of the advice, and the 
chaste simplicity which pervades, the whole werk. 
Every thiug is here conducted on the tried basis of 
experience, and directed to the best of all pars 
poses—that of building up the pupil as an orna- 
ment of the moral creation, and a candidate fora 
higher state; Yet there.is no theorising in the 
business, DO ingenious schemes far the purpose of 
making young persons prematurely wise, and ro- 
mantically virtuous. This book is judiciously 
adapted to become a useful manual in the hands 
of persons who .are desirous of securing for their 
tender charge all the advantages of elegant litera- 
tureand the accomplishments of polished manners, 
without putting to capricious, hazard those pure 
aud. firm principles which can aloue render them 
usclul in this world and happy in the pext. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Arrowsmith’s New Map of England and 
Wales, on a scale of six miles to an inch ; 
the only map constructed according to the 
positions and ascertajned points of the Trigo- 
nometrical Survey, In 4 sheets. 3]. 13s. 6d. 

A Compendium of Geography. By Rich- 
mal Mangna'l. 12mo0, 9s. 

HISTORY, 

The Annual Register for 1814. 8vo. 16s. 

A Chronological Abridgment of the His- 
tory of England, from the Norman Conquest 
to the Revolution of 1688. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

LAW. 

The Laws relating tothe Poor. By Edm, 
Bott and: F. Const, Esqrs. continued to Hi- 
lary Term, 1814. 7s. 6d. 

Digest of the Laws of the Customs. Royal 
4to. 5}. 5s. 

ie MILITARY» 

The, Principles of War exhibited in the 
Practice of the Camp, as develaped ina series 
of General Orders. of Field Marshal the Duke 
of Wellington, 10s. 6d. 

ie ' MINERALOGY- 

Outline'of Mineralogy and Geology. By 
Wim. Phillips. ¢r. 8vo. 5s. 6d, 

ps are »MISCELLANEOUS. | 7 

An Inquiry into the System of. the Post 
Office. By, Thos, Perings. Esq. fr 23 4 ; 

. The :New French and-English Professed 
Coek. By‘Robert Reynolds. *:6s. 6d. 

« A Narrative of the late Mt. WD. Sandys, 
of Trinity Coll. Cambifdge. sv6.2s.° © 

 TheSystem of Land Survéying and Level- 
ling. By Peter Fleming. Part l.. 4to. 15s. 

a shaves MUSIC. , 

The Piano-forte Pocket, 
Sherwood and Co. 6ss° 60-5) &. 

In thispoputet view of the-science-and practice 
of tausic, tiie nuthor. protesses to simplify ‘melody 
and to illusteate harmony, by & s¥#ference ‘co the 
originul~ principles of vocal sounds, as the real 
basis of musical idvas and muskel awa He 
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combats the position that harmony is the, origin of 
melody, by facts drawn from actual obserya- 
tion; he also contends that instruments are merely 
imitations of nagural music, and that the mhono- 
chord is the measure Of musical intervals, but does 
not givethe law either for theit sutcession or for 
the uvion of cencords. - 

The object of the work seems to be to point out 
to the youthful student ailsuch mnosical facts as 
will facilitate his comprehension of first princi- 
ples, aud at the same time sovto sunplity ever the 
most scientific parts of the subject as to give a 
clear conception of all those musical difficulties, 
which being wrapped up im technical terms, are 
offered to him as mere exercises for meurory, th- 
dependent of reason. 

by a recurrence to first principles the author 
contends, that although animate and inammate 
nature are subject to the same laws of sound, yet 
the former possesses expression, which the 
latter cannot do, being destitute of feeling. On 
this principle then he advances, that the haman 
voice is the primary organ of musical sounds; thut 
the human miad is the prompter to those sounds, 
of whatever nature they may be; and that the 
jiumaa ¢ar is the receiver of those sounds, and 
atteswards becomes the director, with respect to 
unitation, The tacts stated respecting the natural 
cuning of the human voice and ear, are curious; 
but perhaps the most navel idea is, that the major 
and minor mooda, though both natural oues, have 
this specific difference between them—that the 
tnajor is am asceading octave in diatonic series, 
aod the minora descending one. On this fact is 
founded the popular simplicity of the plan, and by 
this fact does he give explanations of musical pro. 
blems, which all former writers have declared to 
be mysteries inexplicable ; and on this principle 
also he founds a simple illustration of allthe keys 
which must tend much to shorten the pupil's la- 
bour, and at the same titne will increase the aum- 
ber of musical students, so many of whom quit the 
science an disgust ia ils early stages. 

Those parts of the science which even the ma- 
jority Of teachers consider as too mathematical 
for invesliaiion, are explained in a way that will 
be of considerable avail with respect to tuition ; 
and, if the geueral reasoning is correct, it is wot 
inpossible that the most scientific musicians may 
derive some very important ideas with respect 
both to melody and harmony. 

One position may perhaps be considered as a 
paradox ; that the key of C with three flats is the 
natural minor key ! Yet it is worth examination, 
as the writer asserts that the key of A depends 
wpon the artificial construction of the instrument 
and not upon We natural vocal sounds. He ad- 
duces instances of nations whose compass is but 
one octave, and whe siug in the minor as well as 
in the major key ; and this he considers as utterly 
unpossible, ii the key of A, which requires part.of 
two natural octaves, was really the natural minor, 
On the subject of modulation, there is a mass of 
curious and usetul facts. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

An Introduction to Entoinology, or Ele- 
ments of the Natural History of Insects. 
By the Rev. Wm. Kirby, B. a. F.L.S,-and 
Wm. Spence, Esq. F.L.S: Vol. I. svo. 18s, 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

Memoirs of an Old Wig. — 8vo. pp. 164. 

Addison wrote the ‘ History of a Shilling,” and 
a very ingenious vovelist published above fifty 
years ago @ sativical romance, entitlad © Chrysal, 
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or the Adventures of a Guinea.” Since thes we 
have bad many books of a similar character, such 
as the “ History of a Black Coat,” the * Adven. 
tures of a Bauk Note,” and lately the solemn 
“ History of the Velvet Cushion,” The last men. 
tioned pefformance seems to ave stimulated the 
author of the volume before us to try his talents 
ip'the same line of composition; aud it must be 
confessed that he has no smal! portion of that dry 
humour which is so necessary to works of this 
description. There are many agreeable strokes 
of wit in the Memoirs of an Old Wig, and some of 
the characteristic sketches are well drawn. After 
all we are apprehensive that the book will hardly 
become popular, for this reason, that it has hota 
sufficient portion of adventure to give it an inte- 
rest. Who cares now to read in romances of this 
kind, hackneyed stories of Judge Jefferies, King 
William the Third, Mr. Pope, and Sir Richard 
Steele? Such, however, are the personages, atnong 
others equally well known, to whom this literally 
old wig sueccssively belonged, and with aneedotes 
of them and their connexions is the reader now 
entertained, 

Barozzi, or the Venetian Sorceress, By 
Mrs, Smith. 2 -vols. 10s. 6d. | 

The Discontented Man, or Love and Rea- 
son. By A, F. Holstein. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

POETRY. oa ae 

De Rance, a Poem. By J. H. Cunning- 

ham, A.M. Vicar of Harrow. 8vo. pp. 142. 

-The subject of this poetical narrative is the ‘re- 
markable conversion of the Abbot Du Rancé, who, 
from a profligate and infidel of the worst descrip- 
tion, became an ascetic of the most rigorous cast, 
and the reformer of the abbey of La Trappe, thc 
religious of which society rivalled in austerity. the 
ancient fathers of the monastic order in Egypt, 
Mr. Cunningham has given to the story consider- 
able effect, without deviating from the simplicity 
of biography; and he has-very happily succeéded 
in drawing fromthe awful occurrences whiclr he 
relates, and the sombrous character he describes, 
the purest and most impressive lessons of moral 
and religious truth. 

Helga; a Poem: in Seven Cantos. By 
the Hon. Wm. Herbert. svo. 12s. 

Upon a very slight incident in the Scandinavian 
history, this ingenious writer has contrived to form 
an interessing and highly embellished poetical 
natrative. ‘Ihe manners of the rude inhabitants of 
the north, in the remoter ages, are here painted 
with great effect, and their superstitions notions 
and practices are exhibited in glowing colgurs. 
Nothing, Indeed, can well surpass in beauty the 
visit of Helga, daughter of Ingva King of Sweden, 
to the tomb of Vala, on a wintry night, for the 
purpose of discovering the destiny ofsher lover. 
Next to this we may.mention the journey of the 
hero himself to the cavern of the elves, from whom 
he was to obtain the falchion which should ensure 
the victory over his gigantic rival. “ Gray’s version 
of the “ Descent of Odin,” though a very vigordus 
and elegaut piece, does not, in ouF opinion, come 
up to the picture here given of tiipse ideal powers, 
who, accerdivg. to the mythology of eur pagan 
ancestors, had the fate of mepkind at their disposal. 
The notes .subjgined-are very,.instruqtivg , and 
amusing ; but we,were surprised that in these ap-' 
pended to the * Song of Vala,” not the least notice 
is taken of the coincidence Between what is there 
said of the future destruction ofthe sefpent, and 
the prediction of the same evert<in the took of 
Genysiss 203! 
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Arabia; a Poem: with Notes: to which 
are added several smaller Pieces, By Johnson 
Grant, M.A. of St, John’s College, Oxon, 
and Domestic Chaplain to the Countess 
Dowager of Balcarras. 12mo, 2d edit. 58, 

There are perhaps few couutmies, the scenery, 
mauners, and history of which, present suck striking 
objects for poetical description, as that. which 
constitutes the .principal article of this volume. 
It would be doing the author little justice to say, 
that he has treated his subject in a pleasing man- 
ner, and that his versification is harmonious. He 
certainly possesses the true spirit of poesy, which 
is happily under the guidance of @ correct judg- 
ment; and while he brings under seview the rich 
stores of extensive reading, the whole is arranged 
and displayed with admirable simplicity. The 
appendix of notes will also be read with advantage, 
both as explanatory of the piece to which they 
belong, and as illustrative of the sacred writings. 
Among the smaller poems which contribute to the 
volume, we were most pleased with the “ Hypo- 
chondriac,” which is highly pathetic and descrip- 
tive. 

The Minor Poems of Rob. Southey, Esq. 
Poet Laureate. 3 vols, fc. 8vo. 18s. 

Poems from. the Danish, . By Sidney Wal- 
ker, of Trinity Coll. Cambridge. fc. svo. 7s. 

A Second Ode to Napengon Buonaparte. 
1s. 6d. 

The Deserted Village Restored, The Blind 
Reggar of Bethnal Green, Pastorals, &c. By 
Arthur Parsey,.. 6s. 


The Feudal Halk $svo, 4s, 


Poems, by William Cowper, Esq. Vol. 11. 


containing his Posthumous Poetry, and a 


Sketch of his Life by his Kinsman John, 


Johnson, LL.D. ; 

British. Heroism, exemplified - in the Cha- 
racter of the. Duke of Wellington and the 
Brave Officers under his Command, 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL. ECONOMY, 

Reasons for establishing Registry of 
Slaves in the British Colonies, being a Re- 
port of the Committee of the African Insti- 
tution.. 3s,..- 

On the.Slave Frade, and.on 1 the tious 
of Blacks and Whites. 
M, Gregoire. “'8vo. 3s. 6due* | 

*) $CHOOL BOOKS, 

The New Latin Primer, or a Companion 

to Latin Grammars, By Jos. Guy, j jun, 18mo. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Guide to Burghley House, near Stam- 
ford, the Seat of the Most Noble the Mar- 
quis "GE Exeter; containing a complete Ca- 
talogue of the ‘Paintings and Curiosities : 
also. Biographical, Sketches of the Family ; 
Descriptions of the Historical Works ; and 
a Citiqueon the peculiar Meritsyinterspersed 
with interesting Anecdotes, gathered from 
the most authentic sources, of the celébrated 
Artists whose “works are here collected. By 
J. Drdkard, of Stamford.” With “two fine 
Plates—évo, 198. ; 3 dto. 258, 


. VOVAGES AND, TRAVELS, fh 
Travels in Southern Africa, -incthe Years 
‘603, 1804, 1405, and 1806, by Henry 


New Publications, with Critical Remarks. 


From:the French of 
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Lichtenstein, Doctor in Medicine and Philo- 
sophy, and Prof. of Nat. Hist, in the Univ. 
of Berlin, Translated from the original Ger- 
man, by Anne Plumptre..., The. Second and 
concluding Volume,:.with:a Map and seve- 
ral Engravings. 11. 16s. boards, 2 

This volanie cannot fail: of 4 Weleome reception 
from those readers whovhave been gratified by the 
translation of: the first;and they will find in it tie 
same clearness of description, spirit of observation, 
and freedom of discussion, which so strikingly elha- 
racterizé this intelligemt traveller.” This portion of 
the professo:’s researches in Africa comprehends « 
journey from Graaf Reynett through ‘the Karroo 
to the Cape Town; in which, among other curious 
particulars, we have some interesting accounts of 
the ostrich and the lion, with a few very retnark- 
able anecdotes of the Bosjesmans and their huma- 
nity. The next journey is to Zwillendam'and the 
adjacer't countries, in which occurs aWery minute 
and pleasing narration of an old German botanist, 
who was then living there at the age ofninetythree. 
Professor Lichtenstein’s ‘next route’ was throug!: 
the country of the Bosjesmans, tne Coréns, and 
the Beetjuans, of whose manners, customs, and 
habits, many remarkable circumstances are related. 
The last division of this -volume eéxtibits » more 
detailed reportonthe subject of the Beetjuan.tribe, 
an audience with their king, and a-visit to the 
high priest- An Appendix is subjoined; containing 
two essays on the separate dialects of the Corans, 
Bosjesmans, and Beetjuans. A pope index coimn- 
pictes'the volume, 70 


A Voyage to Cadiz and Gibraltar, up the 
Mediterraneay ta. Sicily and,Malta, in 1810 
and.1811: including a Description of Sicily 
and the LipariIslands, and anxcursion in 
Portugal. By Lieut.-Gen. Cockburn. 2 vols. 
svo.' with 33 Coloured Viéws, 21. ras. 6d. 

We have been very much amused by these agree- 
able volumes, whieh abound with pleasing sketches 
of manners, lively “descriptions of scenery, and 
many curious anecdotes told with considerable 
point atid good'humour. ‘The principal feature of 
the work is Sicily, of which island it presents a 
much better account than we remember to have 
seen among the variety of tours which have fallea 
in our way, Mount Etna, and ‘other volcanoes, 
seem to have engaged'‘no sinalf“ portion of the 
author's attention ; and as he Surveyed them with 
uncommon diligence, his observations on this sub- 
ject will be perused with pleasure by the lovers of 
science; The following account of amt itineranf 
preacher at Catania is curious: “ There are woodev 
moveable bridges placed in all the great streets, 
for the convenienee of the people in rainy wea- 
ther; the torrents which come from the mountains 
and frimaras into the stréets are so great, it would 
be otherwise impossible to cross. One morning I 
walked ont'beforé breakfast’ to’'see the market ; a 
Francisean mnénk got on’ one of these bridges and 
preached to the people. I may say I hevet liéard. 
and certainly never saw, @ ‘bettér- sermon; for I 
could under stand all his gestarés, though: nét el! 
his language. hese people: eréreally orators by 
birth—such actign-ssuehj anjimatios. .This)mouk 
would mabe a; jfigure i in parliament, or be a sm nister 
in England, where we are so i hly . . 
estimate taleut” Ky the, facu ity 9 C mating 
speeches, ia which the ie i ch 
onty organs ‘of the ‘spea Pritt rat Miike. 
The monRwas welt worth hearing dnd seeing. I 
did not kno before: that they eter préachéd like 





of 


meouniecbanna in the street, but it uw et this time 
ef the year. The mendicant orders send out 
preachers to collect cash and contributions for 
Christmas. This monk was a clever fellow, but 
looked like an artful hypocrite; he had more ac- 
mon than any of our Kirwans or senators, and 4s 
great « command of words as any lawyer.” Thus 
it appears that the distinguishing characteristic of 
methodism is not peculiar to our country, but that 
even this mark of zeal has been copied from tlie 
craft or fanaticism of the Romanists. The views 
which embellish these volumes are executed ina 
very ocat manner, after original drawings by the 
autnor. 

Naples and the Campagna Felice; in a 
Series of Letters addressed to a Friend in 
England in 1802. roy. 8vo. 

These letters having been successively insertud 
in Ackerniann’s Repository of Arts, under the ticle 
of © Letters from Italy,” are now, by the Opinion 
of some who have a good opinien of them, collected 
into a separate volume. We very seadily concur 
io thinking weth those re ders that the leiers de- 
served to be embadied in a more substantial form 
than that of a periodical publication. They are, 
indeed, rich in deseription and exquisite jn ha- 
tnour; painting the maaners of the [talians with 
equal spirit and accuracy. But lively as the author 
is, aud much given to joking, he does not lose 
sight of the great object of a traveller; and, in 
truth, he describes the scenes around him with a 
classic taste and a wast correct judgment; as an 
instaace of which, we shall not seruple to extract 
the description of the supposed cave of the Camzxan 
Sybil, on the borders of the lake Avernns, at a 
few score yards distance from the temple of Apello. 
* Here,” says the author, “ my expectations were 
greatly disappointed: tradition has been guilty of 
ab egregious misnomer in proclaiming this excava- 
tion to have been the residence of the Cuma@an 
gipsy; but you shall judge for yourself. What 
bears the name of the Sibyl’s Cave, is nothing but 
a level subterraneous passage, cut in a straight 
line through the rocky mountain. Where it 
ended cannot at present be ascertained; since, 


New Musical Pubdhcations, 
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after proceeding for about a hundred yards, 
the kennel is. choked up by earth and stones; — 
but before you come to this termination, and at 
about forty paces from it, there isan aperture lead. — 
ing to tome excavated apartments, into which 
our cicerone @arried me on his shoulders, the | 
water On thc ground being upwards of a foot high, — 
Coming from a hot sun into this damp and cold 
grotto, a shivering fit in an instant seized my | 

whole frame to such a degree, that I feltnoin. © 
clination to explore the dreary recesses of this 
aquatic labyrinth at the peril of my !:/>. | instantly 
sounded a retreat, aud presentiy joined my 
friends, who, more prudent, or less curious than 
J, had stayed at the outside with my donkey. Y 
have ever since been angry with myself at this 
piece of folly; and at this moment ain not free 
from dread, lest my inconsiderate antiquarian zeal 
be rewarded by ar ague or some feverish illness, 
which might in earnest introduce me to the re- 
gions of the departed. This soidisant cave of 
the Sibyl is, in my humble opinion, nothing else 
but the identical canal of communication betweer 
lakes Avernus and Lucrious; it is precisely in 
the direction of both; and if such a canal existed, 
of which many corroborative testimonies leave no 
manner of doubt, it can scareely have existed in 
any other place: since lake Avernus lies in a deep 
hollow, on all sides surrounded by high rocks an@ 
mountains, like the crater of a volcano. ‘The cir 
cumstance of the main passage of the cave being 
dry at present, is to be accounted for by the earth 
and rubbish which have raised its level, and by the 
volcanic concussions which have totally altered ~ 
the face of every thing in this little peninsula. © 


The aquatic apartments were probably baths; sea- 


baths, if they communicated with the waters of the 
canal; or mineral baths, if there was no conaexion 
bet ween both.” 

Letters from France ; written by a modern 
Tourist in that country, and descriptive of 
some of the most amusing Manners and 
Customs of the French. with Characteristic 
Illustrations from Drawings taken on the 
Spot. S8vo. 4s, 








REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Lerd Stanhope’s Principles of the Science 
of Tuning. (Concluded from p. 453.) 

Ar ingevious and useful tuning instrument, 
called a monochord, has loug been invented, by 
means of wich the relation between the lengths 
of strings or wires, which produce different musi- 
cal sounds, can be aécurately ascertained. The 
following are the Particulartties of the Staxhope 
Vonochord. The wire is of steel: it does not pull 
downwards on the bridges, but forms one straight 
and horizontal line, by which means a Dridee may 
be moved without altering the tension of the wire. 
The ends of the wire are not twisted round the 
pins, bat each end is soft soldered in along groove 
tormed ou a piece of steel, which goes over its 
corresponding pin. One of these pins is fastened 
oo a brags slider, which is moved by means of a 
screw with very fine threads, which screw has a 
large micrometer head divided on its edge, and a 
casresponding wonius; 30 that the tension of the 
wire may be adjusted with the greatest precision, 
in order to obtais an exact pitch. A slider is fixed 
across the top of the moveable bridge, and is 
moved by means of another screw witi. very fine 
threads. This slider is edjusted to the stcel rod, 


or scale, by means of mechanical contact against 
projecting pistes of steel fixed on the steel scale. 
Each bridge carrjes a metallic finger, which keeps 
the wire clase to.the top of the bridge whilst the 
wire is made to vibrate. The vibrations are pro- 
duced by the wire with a piece of cork 
one inch from the imi ble bridge. There isa 
second steel. wire, in size, which may be 

placed on t monochord. The reader 





occasionally 
bee form en ides ef the prodigious accuracy of 


this instrumegt from the following experiment — 
‘ T begin,” gays his lordship, “ by stretching the 
two wires so precisely equal, that no beating 5 
audible between them. I have generally made the 
length of each wire exactly twenty inches between 
the bridges ; and each wire may be stretched so 2 
to produce G in the hass. By means of @ fine screw 
which has fifty threads to the inch, and which hes 
8 micrometer head divided very finely to its edge, 
I can move the slider on ane of the bridges to such 


wire as little as the one hundred and ¢ig/- 
tieth part of the one hundredth of an inch, 
without altering the tenstew. Such a very small 
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vavariably produces an audible beating between 
them. The beating may not only be keard, bat 
likewise distinetly fede. The best way to feel it is 
te support. small” piece of steel wire about two 
cnotes om thé seunding-board of: the monochord 
with one of the’ finger nails, If the lower end of 
the piece of wire be semispherical, if its upper 
end be pointed, and if that pointed end be applied 
eo the tender part of the nail, them the beating 


will be felé very sensibly.” 

Forty Preludes for the Piano-forte in the 
Major and Minor Keys. Composed and 
fingered by Ferdinand Ries, Clementi and 
(o, 5s. 

The preludes are only intended to be used as 
sual introductions to any movement. They ex- 
hibit a beautiful display of chromatic modulation, 
in which delightful combinations and masterly 
divisions continually succeed each other with end- 
less variety. They are classed and numbered ac- 
cording to their keys. ‘he title of prelude does 
hot exactly apply to all of them. Some should 
rather be termed capriccios, particularly Nos. 9 
and 33, which begin im the 4th or 5th of the key. 
We trust that Mr, Clementi, who is so good a 
jodge of musical compositions, will prevail on this 
gentleman to favour the public with more of his 
charming productions, 

Téte-a-Téte ; a Selection of admired Na- 
tional Melodies "arranged as Duetts, for the 
Use of Juvenile Performers on the Piano- 
forte. By J. Munro. 3s. ; 

‘This title’is rather unlucky > téte-a téte, accord- 
ing to Boyer, means face to face, and not elbow to 
elhow, which isthe position,of dyet performers at 
a piano-forte. We have another crow to pull with 
Nr. Munro; hud he studied the rule in Dr. Crotch’s 
elements, (p. 30,) that “ two consecutive octaves 
must not take place between the same parts,” he 
would have detected the two palpable octayes in 
the Sega bar from the begigning. . This is, never- 

ie a PeiNe asia eid easy and 
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simple—and extremely well calculated for beard- 
fay -Setapots and young practitioners. 

The Rose had been Wash'd ; a favourite 
—e sung ‘by Mrs. Ashe at the Bath and 

ifity’s Concerts: Composed by F. I. 
Klose. Lavenu. 1s. 6d. 

These. words have been set by Webb, and sung 
with great effect by Mr. Harrison. But tempora 
mutantur ; and wiusic has changed with other 
things. This air, if not intrinsically superior to 
the old one, is perhaps.better adapted to the mo- 
dern taste, aad displays the powers of Mra, Ashe 
in an eminent degree. 


Cupid’s Snare, Fair and Faithful too, The 
London Cries; sung ‘at Vauxhall Gardens. 
Written and composed by John Parry, Bland 
and Weller. 1s. 6d. each, 

The returving season has brought a fresh supply 
of Vauxhall songs. Our room—garret we mean— 
is strewed with them. Mr. Parry seems to have 
the exclusive privilege of composing for the gar- 
dens. Wehope no accident has befallen our vene- 
rable and worthy master, Mr. look, whose name 
we have long been accustomed to see to this sort 
of songs. 


No, I. Albien, a new Medley Diverti- 
mento, composed of Popular English Melo- 
dies; arrahged ina Familiar Style for the 
Use of Youn Practitioners on the Piano- 
forte. By J. Munro. 2s. ° 

Hc wever highly we may appreciate Mr. Munro's 
merit, we are sorry to see him altering Dr. Arne’s 
basses. The bass part to “ Rule Britannia” is a 
most beautifol melody of itself, iudependently of 
the treble. He has likewise been tampering with 
several other airs. No doubt he meant to improve 
them ; but, as a worthy alderman observed the 
other day, concerning the new Post Office, an tm- 
provement ought to be for the better. Whether 
this is the case, in the present instance, we leave 
the admirers of old classical music to decide. 
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divided mto 60 degrees, by which the 
time may he accelerated or retarded to 
the greatest nivety. The whole is put in 
motion by intern: al machinery, and when 
wound up will continue in action for an 
hour; by turning the index of the left 
dial the chronometer 1s adjusted to any 
measure required, whilst in the same 
action the tablet shifts itself, and shows 
the gradation of notes in the required 
measure, and each hammer beats the 
exact time of the notes over which it 
ucts. ‘lo prevent the confusion that 
might arise from the action of all the 
hammers at the same time, there 1s a little 
stud under each to restrain their mo- 
tion, so that any hammer may be stopped 
at pleasure by merely slipping back the 
corresponding stud. The management 
of this instrument 1s very simp!e, but 
ample instructions for the use of it will 
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be found in a little work recently pub- 
lished by the inventor, entitled “ An In- 
troduction to the Musical Chronometer, 
forming a selection of Airs, &c. from the 
most classical Authors ;” in the course 
of which, the application and manage- 
ment of the machine are progressively 
explained. 

The clearness with which this machine 
demonstrates the principles of time ren- 
ders it a most important acquisition in 
the study of music, particularly in the 
master’s absence, as pupils have con- 
stant instruction before them in the 
hours of private practice, when, if neces- 
sary, they may ascertain the true time of 
every note they have to play.—It may 
be bad, on sale or hire, of Mr. Smart, 39, 
Foley-place 5 ; or Messrs, Chappell & Co. 
124, New Bond-strect, 
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** L’onore conferito da Grandi a bravi artisti da vita e vigore alle Belle Arti; come 


poco incasagimento, 


c le critiche severe, le fanno languire.” 


Condivi, Vita di Michel Angiolo Buonarotti. 





Christmas Eve; painted and engraved 
by Joun Buauerr, and published by 
Kim and Messrs. Boyvett and Co. 
May 1 », 1815. 

Mr. Burnetr, who is well known 
Goth as a painter and engraver, has here 
given us ene of those domestic scenes 
for which the Dutch and Flemish schools 
are so celebrated. He has succeeded in 
presenting an English cottage, (Christ- 
ius Eve,) where a girl is playing cards 
with her aged mother, overlooked and 
directed by her sweetheart. The subject 
is simple and well treated, the accesso- 
ries well introduced, and the engraving, 
particularly the old woman’s head, is in 
a ligh style of excellence, and better 
than the drawing. 

A Print, representing His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, accompanied 
by; his Ulustrious Visitors their Impe- 
real and Royal Majesties the Emperor 

of Russia a nd the King cf Prussia, and 

attended by Marshal . Prince Blicher, r 

the Hetman Platoff, and several dis- 
tinguished Foreignand British Officers, 
in Hyde Park, after the Review on the 
20tk June, 1814. Humbly inscribed 
to the British Nation, as a Memorial 
of that highly interesting Event, by 

LHomas MacponaLp, of the Poets 

Gallery, Fleet-street. Drawn and 

etched by ALEXANDER SaUERWEID, a 

Native of Russia; the Portraits ¢n- 


graved by Epwarp Scriven, Histori- 

cal Engraver to H. R. H. the Prince 

Regent ; 

tinted by J. HILL. 

This is the print announced by us in 
June last, and equals our expectations, 
The centre of the picture is occupied by 
the Prince Regent, with his illustrious 
visitors, the Eimperor of Russia on his 
left hand, and the King of Prussia on his 
right, mounted on chargers. The heroic 
Bliicher is near the King, and the Het- 


man Platoff by the side of the Emperor. | 
The rest of the groupe is formed by the — 
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and the Landscape aquas | 





Prince of Orange, the sons of the King | ~ 
of Prussia, and “other illustrious foreign- E 


ers. In the distance, on the right, are 
groupes of horsemen following on the 
gallop ; and, on the left, several of Pla- 
toff’s Cossacks, and the equestrian lady 
who excited so much attention by the 
boldness and elegance of her riding, 
The fore-ground is embellished with 
groupes of pedestrians, male and female, 
and children; and, with the picturesque 
scenery of the Park, forms one of the 
most interesting publications that have 


for a long time appeared. Mr. Sauer- | 
weid does honour to the native talent in | 
art of Russia; and the portraits, though 7 


diminutive, and bearing but small pro- 
portion tothe rest, are creditable to the 
well-earned reputation of Mr. Scriven; 
nor must the aquatinter (Mr. hil) be 
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suffered to escape without his share of 

praise in the production of this iatcrest- 

ing prmt. 

EXHIBITION OF PICTURES BY RUBENS, 
REMBRANDT, VANDYKF, AND OTHER 
ARTISTS OF THE FLEMISH AND DUTCH 
scuooLs, with which the Proprietors 
have favoured the British Institution 
for the gratification of the Public, and 
‘for the benefit of the Fine Arts in ge- 
‘neral, now exhibiting at the Gallery 
of the British Institution in Pall 
Mall. - 
We resume our notice of this glorious 

exhibition from our last number but one, 
and regret that our limits will not allow 
us more than to notice a few of tue 
finest brilliants in this invaluable collec- 
tion of graphic gems. The names of the 
liberal contributors to this delightful 
scene we have already recorded, at 
page 457, for June last. 

No.1, Portrait of King Cherles on 
Horseback, Vanpyks, which has been 
pronounced from the highest authority 
(Sir Joshua Reynolds) to be the finest 
equestrian portrait which had ever been 
produced. 

No. 13, Earth and Water, the Pa- 
rents of Plenty; an Allegary: Rupens. 

No. 16, Bacchanalians, RuBens.--This 
splendid masterpiece of the Prince of 
Calourists has been admirably engraved 
by Hopces, and published by. Boypeti 
and Co., who have also published Nos. 
17, 31, 55, 58, 79, 98, 101, 124, 125, 
131, and 141, of this exhibition. 

Among others most prominent in this 
series of wonders of art, may be enu- 
merated, besides the foregoing, No. 52, 
The Wise Men’s Offering, by Rewn- 
BRANDT, from Carlton-house,. No, 43, 
An Interior: a Woman opening Oysters. 
The figure in the red cap is we under- 
stand a portrait of Francis Mieris, the 
painter. No. 44, A Lady. reading a Let- 
ter, TEERBURGH. No, 95, Conversion 
of St. Paul, Rusens. No. 106, George 
Villiers Dake of Buckingham..on, horse- 
lack, with Allegorical Figures, RuBENS. 
No. 125, Dedalus and Icarys, Van- 
DYKE. No. 130, Temptation of St. An- 
thony, and 131, An Incantation, both 
by Tsnrers, the latter of which has 
been engraved by Earztom. 

_ 40 €numeérate more is not at present 

~' ur power, aud to have mentioned 

‘ewer would have been injustice; but 

“ere every picture is a masterpiece; and 

4 is probable there never was seen be- 

ore, In one suite of rooms, such a mag- 


nIACENE collection; we shalj,.therefore, 
tCunc ; 


ciude with the followlng catract from 
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the address of the directors, stating their 
motives for making this fine collection: 
‘“ To gratify the public taste, and to ani- 
mate the British artist to exertion, the 
directors of this institution have, in for- 
mer years, selected some of the best pro- 
ductions of the Britisu school ; they now, 
with the same view, offer some of the 
most admired works of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools to the inspection and 
observation of the public; and they take 
this opportunity of acknowledging the 
readiness and liberality with which the 
possessors of these beautiful specimens 
of art have lent them for the purposes 
of this exhibition.” After a few judi- 
cious observations and enlightened cri- 
ticisms on the works of the imasters they 
display they conclude jwith trusting, 
“that this magnificent display will be 
productive of much advantage.”—To 
shew what may be attained is likely to 
lead to the endeavour to attain it. Great 
examples are the true promoters of emu- 
lation, the surest conductors to excel- 
lence. Who can doubt that the genius 
of a WELLINGTON will create future he- 
roes to achieve the most brilliant exploits 
for the glory of our country? Let us 
hope that the genius of RuBENs may 
produce artists to record them, 

THE EXHIBITION OF THER’ SOCILTY OF 
PAINTERS IN OIL AND WATER COLOURS 
(the eleventh) aT THE, GREaT ROOMS, 
SPRING GARDENS, 

Our general opinion of this meritori- 
ous exhibition having been already ex- 
pressed in June last, we shall now pro- 
ceed to finish the enumeration of a few 
of the leading pictures, which we began 
in that nymber. No. 114, Library of 
Christchurch, F. Mackenzie. 124 and 
125, Durhum and Bishops Auckland, G. 
F. Rosson. 138, Pevensey Castle, Sus- 
ser, J. Guover. 160, View of Oxford 
From. Headington. Hill, W. Turner, 
167 and 168, Cottages and a River Scene, 
Mr,: Murraeapy. 170, The Fair in 
Hyde-Park, ist. of August, J. Stepna- 
NOFR. . 176, A. View. in Cuanberland, 
booking: eastward ever Thurlspool—the 
Moon rising from the foot of Helvellin, 
N.T. Frenpinc, 187, A View of Laug- 
dale: the. Pass over Wrynose Head in 
the distance, from near, Ambleside, West- 
moreland, by C, V. Frecpinc, is\one of 
the best landscapes in the exhibition. 
204, Cupiure of the’ Fvench Artillery 
aud Baggage at the Battle of Vittoria, 
Je A. APKINSON. 227, View in Bonrow- 
dele, .C. Vi Fieioine- ., 2935, From the 
Head of a Stag modelled by Himself, i. 
Uiuns.. 246, Girl-goeie to Murket: 
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Binstead, Isle of Wight : J. Crista. 
2418, View in Salisbury Cathedral, C. 
Witp. 266, A Cricket Match, P. DeE- 
wint. 267, A View in Hyde- Park, re- 
presenting his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, accompanied by their Majesties 
the Emperor of Russta and Kin 
Prussia, Marshal Blicher, Hetman Pla- 
toff, Ac. &c. after the Review on the 
20th June, 1814, A. SAvERWEID. 275, 
Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Aguecheck, 
with their Licentious Companions, ca- 
rousing in the House of Olivia, J. Str- 
pmanor?. 280, Interior View of York 
Minster from the North Transept, J.C. 
Buckter. 298, The Close of the Chase ; 
the Stage taking Soil, R. Wires. 304, 
Shepherds Conversing, J. CRIstaLt— 
truly pastoral and Arcadian, reminding 
us of the “ Tityre tu patule recubans 
sub tegmine fagi,” of Virgil. 330, War- 
wick Castle, C. V. Frerptnc. 337, <l 
Polish Lancer, J. A. ATKINSON. 
EXHIBITION of G@ PORTRAIT Of MISS 
o'neILL, in the Character of Juliet, 
and other pictures painted by GEORGE 

DAWE, ESQ. rf. A. Gt his House, 22, 

Newmanestreet. 

This excellent artist opened his house, 
a short time ago, with an exhibition of 
a new portrait of the above celebrated 
actress, which was not finished in time 
for the Royal Academy, and several 
other pictures painted by himself in the 
last six or seven years, most of which 
having been exhibited in the Royal Aca- 
demy, are well known to the public; but 
as some ure new to us, and none have 
been at all noticed in our work, we shall 
give a short detail of them. 

Juliet is represented in the balcony, 
at the moment of her well-known solilo- 
quy, when, as Romeo expresses it, “ she 
lays her cheek upon her hand.” The 
light that from her window breaks is 
above her head, and forms a fine con- 
trast with the moon, “ that tips with 
silver all the fruit-tree tops.” The night 
is represented as clear and as cal as 
lovers could possibly wish, and the stars 
Shine in resplendent lustre. The atti- 
tude is beautiful and well chosen, the 
drapery sweetly cast, and the aecessories 
appropriately chosen and well painted. 
Tt is not too much to say, it is altogether 
the best portrait of this fascinating ac- 
tress that has yet been painted, and 
forms, with her attractions, (and to her 
is wnuch of the merit due,) one of the 
sweetest personifications of Shakspeare’s 
lovely Juliet that we remember to have 
seen. Hayoon’s Juliet, who was all 
ideal, aud sublime ideality ts the cha- 
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racteristic of his pencil, possessed moie 
character; and Suer’s Portrait of the 
late Mrs. Pope, in the same character, 
perhaps more beauties of another de- 
scription; yet the beauteous O’Nerre 
furnishes in herself such an illustration 
of this loveliest of female dramatic cha- 


racters, that he must be a driveller in- 7 


deed who could not have produced 
something praiseworthy in her portrait. 

The rest of the pictures we shall take 
seriatim, and notice with brevity. We 
shall, therefore, commence with the his- 
torical pictures in the back drawing- 
room; the first of which is, 

Achilles, frantic for the loss of Patro- 
clus, rejecting the Consolation of Thetis, 
Homer’s Iliad, lib. xviiii—This picture 
gained the gold medal of the Royal Aca- 
demy in the year 1803, and must there- 
fore be judged only as a youthful effort, 
yct it possesses incipient beauties in no 
small degree. 

Imogen found at the Cave of Belarius. 
Ber. How found you him? 

Arr, Stark as you see ; 
Thus smiling as some fly had tickled 
slumber—not as death’s dart—being 


laugh’d at—his right cheek reposing © 


on a cushion. 
Cymbeline, act iv. scene ii, 


~-To this picture the historical premium | 


was awarded by the British Institution 
in 1809, and it is now in the possession of 
Henry Philip Hope, esq. 

Andromache imploring Ulysses to spare 
the Life of her Son: a study for a pic- 
ture in the possession of Thos. Hope, Esq. 
‘© The Grecian fleet, after the destruction of 


Troy, being detained by contrary winds, ee 


the priest declares that they will conti- 


nue unfavourable as long as one of the ~ 


race of Priam remains. Ulysses is ac- 
_ cordingly sent in search of Astyanax, 
whom he finds concealed in the tomb 


y ~f_% 
ra Bh 


of Hector ; unmoved by the supplica- a 


tions of Andromache, he orders a soldier 
to bear the child away.” 
Troades of Seneea, act iii. scene $. 
The action of this interesting event is 
well depicted, and the various passions 
that agitate the principal well expressed. 
A Study for a Picture of a Negro over- 
powering a Buffalo, in the Possession of 
Robert Holford, Esg. and to which a 
premium was adjudged at the British In- 
stitution, 1811. 
A Sketch of a Negro contending with 
@ Bull.—This fact occurred in America 
in 1809, and gave rise to the fictitious 
subject of the last. They are unpleasing 
subjects, but excellently managed. 
A Study of a Maniac from Nature.—. 
To this the sane observations apply. 
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4 Sketch of a@ Demoniac, from St, 
Mark, chap. v. ver. 3 and 4,——This ter- 
rific subject is well expressed. 

Portrait of Philip Howarth.—This is 
the portrait of a well-known child of 
extraordinary size and strength, in the 
character of the infant Hercules, at the 
age of four years, when he measured 4 feet 
in height, weighed 58 pounds, and bad 
strength to lift 140 pounds. The draw- 
ing, colouring, and arrangement of this 
picture, are truly excellent. 

Genevieve, froma Poem by S. T. Cole- 
ridge, entitled “ Love,” published in 
Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads.—The poet 
can here have nothing to complain of, 
for the interest that he has transfused 
into his tender lines lose nothing by the 

ainter. The ardent love of the youth- 
ful bard, and the modest grace of his 
«“ Genevieve,” are alike well pourtrayed. 

Sketches for the Picture of Genevieve. 

A Drawing of S. T. Coleridge. 

A Bust of Ditto. 

A Child rescued by its Mother from 
an Eagle’s Nest.—It. is within the me- 
mory of some of the oldest inhabitants 
of a mountainous district in Scorland, 
that, impetled by maternal solicitude to 
recover her infant, which an eagle had 
borne away to its nest,a mother climbed 
ta the very topmost crag of a cliff so 
steep and terrific that the hardiest bird- 
catctier in that region had pronounced 
itinaccessible. She succeeded in bringing 
off the child before it had received any 
material injury; the bird hovering round 
her during the attempt, but not offering 
in any way to molest her. The heroic 
act above related is painted with a per- 
fect fidelity, and forms a fine composi- 
tion. The fearless frenzy of the mother, 
and the ignorant security of the child, 
with the half terror of the disappointed 
eagle at the mother’s boldness, are de- 
serving of the highest praise. 

A Sketch for a Portrait of Mrs. Hope 
end Son. 

A Sketch for a Portrait of Mrs, Chas. 
Hammersley and -her Daughter.—This 
picture was exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy, 1813. 

A Sketch for a Portrait of Mrs. 'S. 
Cowley and Son.—This was also exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy, 1814. 

A Sketch for a Portrait of Mrs. J. E. 
Eardley Willmot and Daughter.—This 
Was aiso exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
1814, 

Whole-length portraits. 
Mrs. White, pei nesid eli 
Mrs, Hope. ,; 
Mrs.Ea rdley Wilmot-and her Daughter. 
Alrs, §, Cowley and her Son. — 
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The whole of which have been exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. 

Portrait of Master Biddulph.—This 
is a composition of a single figure in the 
character of the infant St. John. 

Half-length portraits of 
Mr. Flight, who built the celebrated 
organ for the Duke of Leicester, Lord 

Kirkwall, and others, which played by 

machinery. 

Rev. Dr. Parr, in his clerical dress, 
The Earl of Limerick, in his robes, 
Kitcat portraits of 
Mrs. Hodgkinson. 
Rev. Dr. Parr in his study. 
Tre Archbishop of Tuam, 
Heads of 
John Haslam, Esq. author of “ Observas 
tions on Madness,” &c. | 
David Rowley, Esq. 
Win. Nicholson, Esq. 
Miss Caroline Southey. 
The following pictures have been ens 
graved, viz. 
Lord Eardley. 
Halj-length of Dr. Parr. 
The Archbishop of Tuam. 
John Haslam, Esq. 
Philip Howarth, 
The following are now in the hands of 
the engraver. 
Imogen. 
Miss O’ Neii!. 
Mrs. Hope. 
Mrs. J. E. Eardley Wilmot. 
INTELLIGENCE, 

RoyaL AcaprmMy.—The Academy of 
the living model opened to the students 
for the present season on Monday, the 
3d July, and the Antique Academy and 
Library, on Monday the 10th. Proba- 
tioners for studencics may now be ad- 
mitted, subject to the rules and regula- 
tions of the academy, which may be 
secn in our magazine for February last. 

Mr. West, the President of the Royal 
Academy, has just finished another pic- 
ture, from the sublime subject of * Christ 
healing the Sick in the Temple,” for the 
General Hospital at Philadelphia, in lieu 
of the one so patriotically purchased by 
the British Institution, which was ori- 
ginally intended for: that purpose, and 
has added it for a short time to his in- 
teresting exhibition in Pail Mall, of his 
magnificent picture of “ Christ rejected 
by the Jews,” and other works, 

Mr. Burnet has announcéd a _ new 
print from a celebrated picture of Rem- 
brandt, of which, from the well-known 
fidelity of his burin, particularly in the 
close imitation of the style and touch ot 
his original we may safely augur well. It 
slall be noticed on its appearance. 
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The close of the various exhibitions 
willnow enable us to notice many new 
and interesting engravings and other 
works of art that have lately made their 
appearance. Ne 

Mr. Dawe has announced his intention 
of having his picture of Miss O'Neill in 
the character of Juliet, engraved in mez- 
zotinto bv Mr. Maile, who will commerce 
his plate early in August. 

The Driercrors of the Britisn In- 
sTITUTION have announced, that instead 
of any particular Premiums for History 
or Landscape Painting, in the ensuing 
year, they have set apart one thousand 
guineas to be applied at their discretion, 
in giving premiums for finished sketches, 
illustrative of, or connected with, the 
successes of the British army in Spain, 
Portugal, and France: such sketches to 


be painted in oil, in the course of the 


Intelligence in the Arts. 





fixed by the Directors for the almission 


of pictures to the exhibition. The Di. © 


rectors reserve to themselves the power, 
not only of adjudging the respective 
merits of such sketches, and the amount 
of the premiums, but also of deciding, in 
like manner, as in case of other pictures 
sent to the exhibition, how tar any of 
them may or may not be entitled to ad- 
mission into the gallery. Any pictures 
or finished sketches on the above sub- 
ject, that vary from the prescribed size, 
may be received, but will not be consi- 
dered as offered in competition for the 
premiums. 





DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 
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FRANCE, 

In order to complete our account of a 
battle which is without a parallel in the 
history of modern warfare, whether we 
consider the loss sustained by the van- 
juished party in the field, or the import- 
ance of the results to which it led, we 
shall commence with the official account 
of it given by the heroic leader of our 
brave Prussian allies. 

FIELD-MARSHAL PRINCE BLUCHER’S AC- 
COUNT OF THE BATTLES OF THE 16TH 
AND 18TH JUNE. 


Official Report of the operations of the 
Prusstan army of the Lewer Rhine. 

It was on the 15th of this month that Na- 
poleon, after having collected on the 14th 
five corps of his army, and the several 
corps of the guard, between Maubeuge and 
Beaumont, commenced hostilities. 

The points of concentration of the four 
Prussian corps were Fleurus, Namur, Ciney, 
and Hanut, the situation of which made it 
possible to unite the army on one of these 
points in 24 hours, 

On the 15th Napoleon advanced by 
Thuin, upon the two banks of the Sambre, 
against Charleroi. General Ziethen had 
collected the first corps near Fleurus, and 
had on that day a very warm action with the 
enemy, who after having taken Charleroi, 
directed his march upon Fleurus. General 
Ziethen raaintained himself in his position 
near that place. 

Field-Marshal Blucher, intending to fight 
a great battle wih the enemy as soon as 
possible, the three other corps of the Prus- 
sian army were consequently directed upon 
Sombref, a league and a half from Fleu- 


rus, where the 2d and 3d corps were to 
arrive on the 15th, and the 4th corps on the 
16th. 

Lord Wellington had united his army be- 
tween Ath and Nivelles, which enabled him 
to assist Field-Marshal Blucher in case the 
battle should be fought on the 15th. 





Battle of Ligny.—June 16. 


The Prussian army was posted on the 
heights between Brie and Sombref, and be- 
yond the last place, and occupied with a 
large force the villages of St. Amand and 
Ligny, situated in its front. Meantime only 
three corps of the army had joined, the 
fourth, which was stationed between Liege 
and Hanut, had been delayed in its march 
by various circumstances, and was not 
yet come up. Nevertheless, Field-Marshal 
Biucher resolved to give battle, Lord Wel- 
lington having already put in motion to sup- 
port him a strong division of his army, as 
well as his whole reserve stationed in the en- 
virons of Brussels, and the fourth corps of the 
Prussian army being also on the point of ar- 
riving. 

The battle began at three p.m. The ene- 
my brought wp above 130,000 men. ‘The 
Prussian army was 80,000strong. The vil- 
lage of St. Amand was the first point at- 
tacked by the enemy, who carried it after a 
vigorous resistance. He then directed his 
efforis against Ligny; it is a large village, 
solidly built, situated on a rivulet of the same 
name. It was there that a contest hegan 
which may be considered as one of the most 
obstinate recorded in history. Villages have 
aften been taken and retaken, but here the 
battle continued for five hours in the vil- 
lages themselves, and the movements back- 
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present year 1814, by artists of the united | 
kingdom; to be of the size (including 7 
the frames) of three feet in height, by 2 
four feet six inches wide, and to be sent | 
to the British Gallery on such day or 7 
days in January next, 1616, as shall be > 
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OF) wards or forwards wete confined to a very 
ee narrow space. . , 
On both sides fresh troops continually 
came up. Each army had behind the 
part of the village which it occupied, great 
> masses of infantry, which maintained the 
’ combat, and were continually renewed by 
the reinforcements which they received 
fom their rear, as well as from the heights 
on the right and left. About 200 cannon 
were directed from both sides against the 
village, which was on fire in several places 
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7) atonce. ; 
E From time to time the combat extended 


along the whole line ; the enemy having also 
"> girected troops against the 3d corps ; how- 
ever, the main combat was against Ligny. 
=e Things seemed to take a favourable turn 
for the Prussian troops, 2 part of the vil- 
lage of St. Amand having been retaken from 
the French by a battalion commanded by the 
Field-Marshal in person ; in consequence of 
which advantage we had regained the heights 
which had been abandoned after the loss of 
St, Amand. Nevertheless, the battle con- 
~* tinued about Ligny with the same fury. 
= The issue seemed to depend on the arrival 
) of the English troops, or on that of the 4th 
* corps of the Prussian army; in fact, the 
arrival of this last division would have af 
forded the Field-Marshal the means of mak- 
+ ing immediately, with the right wing, an at- 
tack from which great success might be ex- 
pected. But news arrived that the English 
division, destined to support us, was violently 
attacked by a corps of the French army, and 
that it was with great difficulty it had main- 
tained itself in its position at Quatre Bras. 
- The 4th corps of the army did not appear, so 
that we were forced alone to maintain the 
>» contest, with an enemy greatly superior in 
| numbers, 
} The evening was already much advanced, 
») and the combat about Ligny continued with 
"> the same fury, and the same equality of suc- 
> cess; we invoked but in vain the arrival of 
those succours which were so necessary ; 
the danger became every hour more aud 
more urgent; all the divisions were, or 
> had been already engaged, and there- was 
2 not any corps at hand able to support 
") them. Suddenly a division of the enemy’s 
» infantry, which by favour of the night had 
made a Circuit round the village without be- 
ing observed, at the same time that some re- 
giments of cuirassiers had forced the passage 
> ontke other side, took the main body of our 
>) army, which was posted behind the houses, 
> intherear. This surprise on the part of the 
enemy was decisive, especially at the mo- 
ment when our cavalry, also posted on a 





Se height behind the village, was repulsed by 


es 
iw 


“he enemy’s cavalry in repeated attacks. 

Our infantry posted behind Ligny, though 
‘orced to retreat, was not discouraged either 
vy being surprised by the enemy in the dark, 
« cucumstance which exaggerates in the 
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mind of man the dangers to which he finds 
himself exposed, or by the idea of seeing it- 
self surrounded on all sides. Formed in 
masses it Coolly repulsed all the attacks of 
the cavalry, and retreated in good order upon 
the heights, whence it continued its retro- 
grade movement upon Tilly. In conse- 
quence of the sudden irruption of the enemy’s 
cavalry, several of our cannon, in their pre- 
Cipitate retreat, had taken directions which 
led them to defiles, in which they necessarily 
fell into disorder; in this manner fifteen 
pieces fell into the hands of the enemy. At 
the distance of a quarter of a league from the 
field of battle the army formed again. 

The enemy did not venture to pursue it. 
The village of Brie remained in our possession 
during the night, as well as Sombref, where 
General Thielman had fought with the 3d 
corps, and whence he, at day-break, slowly 
began to retreat towards Gembloux, where 
the 4th corps, under Gen. Bulow, had at 
length arrived during the night. The 1st 
and 2d corps proceeded in the morning be- 
hind the defile of Mount St. Guibert. Our 
loss in killed and wounded was great; the 
enemy, however, took from us no prisoners, 
except a part of our wounded. 

The battle was lost, but not our honour, 
Our soldiers had fought with a bravery which 
equalled every expectation ; their fortitude 
remained unshaken, because every one re- 
tainec his confidence in his own strength. 
On this day Field-marshal Bliicher had en- 
countered the greatest dangers. A charge of 
cavalry, led on by himself, had failed, while 
that of the enemy was vigorously pursuing— 
a musket-shot struck the field-marshal’s 
horse ; the animal, far from being stopped 
in his career by this wound, began to gallop 
more furiously, till it dropped down dead ; 
the field-marshal, stunned by the violent 
fall, lay entangled under the horse. The 
enemy’s cuirassiers, following up their ad- 
vantages, advanced—our last horsemen had 
already passed by the field-marshal—an 
adjutant-general alone remained with him, 
and had just alighted, resolved to share his 
fate . . . the dangér was great, but Heaven 
watched over us! The enemy pursuing their 
charge, passed rapidly by the field-marshal 
without seeing him; the next moment, a 
second charge of our cavalry having repulsed 
them, they again passed: by him with the 
same precipitation, not perceiving him any 
more than they had done the first time ;— 
then, but not without difficulty, the freld- 
marshal. was disengaged from under the dead 
animal, and he immediately mounted a dra- 
goon horse. = 

On the 17th, in the evening, the Prussian 
army concentrated itself in the environs of 
Wavre. Napoleon put himself in’ motion 
against Lord Wellington, upon ‘the great 
road leading from Charleroi-to Brigsels. ‘An 
English division maintained er the same day, 
near Quatre Bras, a very severe contest with 
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the encmy. Lord Wellington had taken a 
position on the road to Brussels, having his 
right wing leaning upon Bruerie la Leu, the 
centre near Mount St. Jean, ard the left 
wing against La Haye Sainte. Lord Wel- 
lington wrote to the field-marshal, that he 
was resolved to accept the battle in this posi- 
tion, if the field-marshal would support him 
with two corps. The field-marshal promised 
to come with his whole army. He even pro- 
posed, in case Napoleon should not attack, 
that the Allies themselves, with their whole 
united force, should attack him the next 
day. ‘This may serve to shew how little the 
battle of the 16th had disorganized the Prus- 
sian atmy, or weakened its moral strength. 
Thus ended the day of the 17th. 
Rattle of the Eighteenth, 

At break of day the Prussian army again 
began to move. The 4th and ad Corps 
marched by St. Lambert, where they were 
to take a position, covered by the forest, 
near Frichemont, te take the enemy in the 
rear, when the moment should appear 
fayourable. The first corps was to operate 
by Ohain, on the right tlank of the enemy. 
The 3d corps was to follow slowly, in order 
to afford succourin Case of need. The battle 
began about 10 a.m. The English army 
occupied the heights of Mont St. Jean, that 
of the French was on the heights before 
Planchenorte; the former was about $0,000 
strong ; the enemy had about 130,000. In 
a short time the battle became general along 
the whole line ; it seems that Napoleon had 
the design to throw the left wing upon the 
centre, and thus to effect the separation 
of the English army from the Prussians, 
which he believed to be retreating upon 
Maestricht. For this purpose he had placed 
the greatest part of his seserve in the centre 
against his nght wing, and upon this point 
he attacked with fury. The English army 
fought with a valour which it is impossible 
to surpass, The repeated charges of the old 
guard were bafiled by the intrepidity of the 
Scoteh regiments, and at every charge the 
Freuch cavalry was overthrown by the 
English cavalry. But the superiority in 
numbers of the enemy was too great. Na- 
poieon continually brought forward consi- 
derable masses ; in spite of the firmness with 
which the English troops maintained them- 
Selves in their position, such hervic exer- 
tions could not but havea limit. 

lt was hailf-past four o'clock : the excessive 
dithculties of the passage, by the defile of St, 
Lambert, had considerably retarded the 
march of the Prussian columns, so that only 
two brigades of the fourth corps had arrived 
at the covered position which was assigned 
them. The decisive moment was come; 
there was not an instant to be lost; the ge- 
nerals did not suffer it to escape. They re- 
solved immediately to begin the attack with 
the troops which they had athand. General 
Bulow, therefore, with two brigades and a 
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corps of cavalry, advanced rapidly along the 
rear of the enemy’s right wing. Theenemy 
did not lose his presence of mind, he in. 
stantly turned his reserve against us, and 3 
murderous conflict began on that side, 

The combat remained long uncertain, 


while the battle with the English army stil] ” 


continued with the same violence. 


Towards six p. m. we received the news © 


that General Thielman, with the 3d corps, 
was attacked near Wavre, by a very consi- 


derable enemy’s corps, and that they were : 
already disputing the possession of the town, | 


The field-marshal, however, did not suffer nH 


himself to be disturbed by this news ; it was 


on the spot where he was, and no where | ~ 


else, that the affair was to be decided. A 


conflict continually supported with the same — 
obstinacy, and kept up by fresh troops, Could | 


alone insure the victory; and if it was ob- 
tained here, any reverse sustained near Wa- 
vie was of little consequence, The columns, 
therefore, continued their movements. 

It was half-past seven, and the issue of the 
battle was still uncertain. The whole of the 
4th corps, and a part of the 2d, under Gene- 


fe ties} wy 
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ral Pesch, had successively come up. The |” 
French troops fought with desperate fury; 
however, some uncertainty was perceived in 


their movements, and it was observed that 
some pieces of cannon were retreating. At 
this moment the first column of the corps of 
General Ziethen arrived on the points of 


attack, near the village of Sombref, on the | ~ 


enemy’s right flank, and instantly charged. 


This movement decided the defeat of the | 


enemy. The tight wing was broken in three 
places; he abandoned his positions. 


Our 8 


troops rushed forward at the pas de charge, 
and attacked him on all sides, while at the 


same time the whole English line advanced 

Circumstances were highly favourable to 
the attack of the Prussianarmy ; the ground 
rose in an amphitheatre, so that our artillery 
couid freely open its fire, from the summit of 
numerous heights, which rose gradually 
above each other, and in the intervals of 
which the troops descended into the plain, 
formed into brigades, and in the greatest or- 


der, while fresh corps continually deploy- ~ 


ed from the forest on the height behind 
us. The enemy, however, still preserved 
means to retreat, till the village of Planche- 
norte, which he had in his rear, and which 
was defended by the guard, was, after several 
Sanguinary attacks, carried by storm. 

From that moment the retreat became 4 
rout, which soon spread through the whole 
French army, which in its dreadful confu- 
sion, hurrying away every thing that at- 
tempted to stop it, soon assumed the appeat- 
ance of the flight of an army of barbarians. 
It was half-past nine. The field-marshal 
assembled all the superior officers, and gave 
orders to send the last horse and the last man 
in pursuit of the enemy. The van of the 
army accelerated its march, The French 
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army, pursued without intermission, was ab- 
solutely disorganized. The road presented 
the appearance of an immense wreck—it was 
covered with an innumerable quantity of 
cannon, caissons, carriages, baggage, arms, 
and wrecks of every kind. Those of the ene- 
my who had attempted to repose for a time, 
and had not expected to be so quickly pur- 
sued, were driven from more than nine 
biyouacs. In some villages they attempted 
to maintain themselves ; but as soon as they 
heard the beating of our drums, or the sound 
of the trumpet, they either fled, or threw 
themselves into the houses, where they 
were cut down or made prisoners. It was 
moonlight, which greatly favoured the pur- 
suit, for the whole march was but a conti- 
nued chase, either in the corn fields or the 
houses. 

At Genappe the enemy had entrenched 
himself with cannon, and overturned car- 
tiages atour gpproach. We suddenly heard 
in the town a great noise and a motion of 
carriages. At the entrance we were exposed 
toa brisk fire of musketry. We replied by 
some cannon-shot, followed by an ‘* Hur- 
rah!” and an instant after the town was ours. 

It was here that, among many other equi- 

ges, the carriage of Napoleon was taken ; 
he had just left it to mount on horseback, 
andin his hurry had forgotten in it his sword 
and hat. Thus the affair continued till 
break of day. About 40,000 men, in the 
most complete disorder, the remains of the 
whole army, have saved themselves retreat- 
ing through Charleroi, partly without arms, 
and carrying with them only 27 pieces of 
their numerous artillery. 

We have not yet any exact account of the 


_ enemy's loss—it is enough to know that two- 


thirds of the whole army are killed, wound- 
ed, or prisoners. , Among the latter are, 
Generals Duhesmé and Compans. Up to 


_ this time, about three hundred cannon and 


_ above five hundred caissons are in our hands. 
4 Few victories have been ¢o complete, and 
there is certainly no example that an army 
two days after losing a battle, engaged in such 
an action, and so gloriously maintained it. 
In the middle of the position occupied by the 
French army, and exactly upon the height 
‘sa farm, called La Belle Alliance. The 
march of all the Prussian columns was 
_ directed towards this farm, which was vi- 
= siole from every side. It was there that 
~ Napoleon was during the battle, it. was 
thence that he gave his orders, that he flatter- 
ed himself with the hopes of victory, and it 
was there that his ruin was decided. There 
{00 it was, that, by a happy chance, Field- 
Marshal Blucher and Lord Wellington met 
'n the dark, and mutually saluted each other 
48 victors, In commemoration of the alliance 
now subsisting between the English and 
Prussian nations, of the union of the two ar- 
mies, and their reciprocal confidence, the 
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Field-Marshal desired, that this battle should 
bear the name of La Belle Alliance. 
By the Order of Field-Marshal Blucher, 
General GNEISENAU. 
The statements here given are com- 
pletely confirmed by the French official 
account of this important event. “A 
complete panic,” it is acknowledged in 
the latter, ** spread throughout the whole 
field of battle; the troops threw them- 
selves in the greatest disorder upon the 
line of communication; soldiers, can- 
nonecrs, caissons all pressed to that 
point; the old guard which was in reserve 
was infected, and it was itself hurried 
along. In an instant the whole army 
was nothing but a mass of confusion; all 
the soldiers of all arms were mixed pell- 
mell ; and it was utterly impossible to 
rally a single corps. Even the squa- 
drons drawn up by the side of the em- 
peror were overthrown and disorganized 
by this overwhelming force, and nothing 
was to be done but to follow the torrent, 
The park of reserve, the baggage, in 
short, every thing on the field of battle 
remained in the hands of the enemy.” 
Such is the admission of Buonaparte 
concerning a defeat which it was impos- 
sible for him to disguise, or to conceal. 
That such glorious results could not 
be obtained after so severe a conflict 
without great loss on the part of the 
victors may easily be conceived, That 
of the Prussians from the 15th to the 
18th inclusive is quoted at from 20 to 
25,000 killed and wounded—a number 
which is probably not exaggerated, as on 
account of the barbarities practised by 
the French at the commencement of 
hostilities upon the Prussian prisoners, 
whom they mutilated in the most un- 
manly and barbarous manner, the com- 
rades ef the latter afterwards refused to 
give or accept quarter. The loss of the 
British and Hanoverians, exclusively of 


the Belgian, Brunswick, and Nassau 


troops under the Duke of Wellington, 
was gazetted as follows : 
Killed Wounded Missing 
Officers 151 669 28 
Men 2284 8860 1848 
Total 2485 9529 1876 

The loss of the enemy in the killed, 
wounded, and prisoners cannot amount 
on the lowest-computation to less than 
80,000. . 

The French corps mentioned by Gen. 
Gneisenau, as baving made an attack on 
the 18th, on the 3d corps of the Prussian 
army at Havre, was that of Marshal. 


Grouchy, who had been dispatched for 
Vor. IV. K 
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Second Abdication 


the * rpose of intercepting Gen. Bulow. 
Grouchy continued his movement with 
this intention, until, from the rapid ad- 
vance of the Prussians he found himself 
completely insulated, in the rear of 
Bliicher’s army and in front of Wavre, 
the head-quarters of the latter, which he 
attacked at the same time in the evening 
of the 18th, that the grand conflict was 
coing forward at W aterloo, and which 
he would probably have carried, had not 
the mtclligence of the total defeat of his 
master convinced him of the necessity of 
A precipitate retreat. This he etfected 
with great ey though not without 
ce onsiderable loss, by way of Namur and 
Dinant; and he had room to boast that 
his corps alone of the whole French 
army was brought back unbroken to 
Paris. 

Buonaparte with the same dastardly 
spirit as he has displayed on every simi- 
lar occasion, had abandoned the wreck 
of his army to its fate, and reached the 
capital on the night of the 20th with the 
news of his disaster. He assembled his mi- 
misters on'the following dav, acknowledg- 
ed that his army was annihilated, and re- 
quired their assistance in the formation 
of another. Messages to this effect were 
communicated to the chambers of the 
peers and deputies, which in consequence 
resolved that the independence of the 
nation was menaced, voted themselves 
permanent, and declared that the army 
had deserved well of the country. Those 
bodies however, having imbibed some- 
thing of an independent spirit from the 
constitution framed by the King whom 
they had expelled, proved less docile 
than the creatures with whom he had 
formerly had to deal. On the 22d they 
insisted on his immediate abdication of 
the throne of France. The usurper so- 
heited a few hours to consider of the 
prop ‘sal; only ene was granted ; he fi- 
nally signed his abdication, and issued 
the following hypocritical 


Declaration. 

** Frenchmen!—In commencing war for 
maintaining the national independence, I re- 
lied on the union of all efforts, of all wills, 
the concurrence of all the national au- 
thorives. I had reason to hope for success, 
and I braved all the declarations of the 
Powers against me. 

‘* Circumstances appear to me to be chang- 
ec. lLofter myself as a sacrifice to the hatred 
of the enemies of France. May they prove 
sincere in their declarations, and have reall 
directed them only against my power! My 
poliucal life is terminated, and | proclaim my 


nal 
aetahs 
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son, under the title of Napoleon II., Emperor 
of the French. 

“«¢ The present Ministers will provisionally 
form the Council of the Government. The 
interest which I take in my son induces me 
to invite the Chambers to form without delay 
the Regency by a law. 

‘© Unite all of you for the public safety, in 
order to remain an independent nation. 

‘¢ NAPOLEOR,” 

This declaration was communicated to 
the two chambers, the majority of which 
cheerfully acknowledged young Buona- 
parte as their soyereign, and in his name 
was formed a provisional government, 
consisting of Carnot, Fouché, Caulin- 
court, Grenier, and Quinette. Commis- 


of Buonapar te. 


sioners were immediately dispatched to 
acquaint the allied sovereigns with this — 


change in the administration; but as 
their generals would not suffer these 


messengers to pass through their lines, | 


they returned in a few days to the ca- 
pital. 
vernmenr, add ressed the French people in 
a proclamation announcing the accession 


of young Napoleon, and exhorting them | — 


to rally for the defence of their inde- 
pendence. 
every where called out; the ‘lines formed 
for the defence of Paris were strengthen- 
ed with new works; and Grouchy, be- 


ing appointed commander-in-chief of the | 
relics of the grand army, was ordered to 


hasten to the capital with all the troops 
that he could possibly collect by the 
way. ‘The provisioval government, and 
the two chambers loudly proclaimed 


their determination not to submit to the — 


Bourbons; the latter declared the coun- 
try in danger, their sittings .permanent, 
and their firm resolution to remain at 
their posts till removed by force of arms, 
Whilst this spirit was manifested by the 
associated jacobins, who had no reason 
to expect mercy at the hands of that so- 
vereign they had so_basely betrayed ; 
Wellington and Blucher were advancing 


after their success, by rapid strides to- | 
The former marched — 


wards the capital 
by Bavay, Cateau Cambresis, and Nesle 
on the right, the latter on the left by 


Beaumont, Guise, La Fere, and Noyon. 
The King of France left Ghent to follow — 


them on the 22d, vy 

As there was no enemy in the field to 
oppose the allied commanders, the for- 
tresses alone demanded their attention. 
Avesnes surrendered on the 22d, Cam: © 
bray was stormed on the 24th, and Pe © 
ronne on the 26th, St Quentin was abane 
doved, and Quesnoy capitulated on the 


The national guards were — 


Fouché, president of the new go- © 
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90th to Prince Frederic of Orange. An 
armistice was granted to Lisle, and Va- 
lenciennes was closely blockaded till its 
surrender on the 15th of July, The al- 
lied chiefs having thus provided for 
the safety of their communications con- 
tinued their march, and Blucher’s ad- 
vanced guard fell in at Villars Coterets 
with Grouchy’s corps On its return to 
Paris. After the loss of some cannon 
and about 1000 prisoners, it was obliged 
to turn off to Meaux, but in this direc- 
tion it was met by Biilow’s corps.-— 
Grouchy, though he sustained some far- 
ther loss, succeeded in crossing the 
Marne, and conducting his troops along 
the left bank of that river to the capital. 
Here the eneniy now had a force of trom 
40 to 50,000 regular troops, besides the 
national guards and some new levies, 
and manifested a determination to de- 
fend the approach to the city on the for- 
tified lines between Belleville and Mont- 
martre. A skilful manceuvre renderéd 
these works of no avail. As the British 
army approached, the Prussians who bad 
hitherto formed the left, hastened by a 
flank march on the Soih to the right, 
crossed the Seine at St. Germain, and 
pursued their route along the left bank 
of that river. They were strongly but in- 
etfectually opposed on the 2d of July at 
St. Cloud, and attacked early on the fol- 
lowing morning, but repulsed the assail- 
ats with considerable loss. Meanwhile 
a communication had been established 
with the British army by a bridge thrown 
over the Seine at Argenieuil; and acorps 
of our troops was also moving upon the 
lett of that river towards the Pont de 
Neuilly. The enemy, finding that the 
capital was thus open on its vulnerable 
side, proposed an armistice for the pur- 
pose of entering into negociations for its 
surrender. Accordingly late on the 3d, 
a military convention was agreed upon 


at St. Cloud, and ratified next day by the” 


allied. generals, aud by Davoust, as 
conunander-in-chief of the French army. 
According to the terms of this conven- 
tou, the latter was to evacuate Paris 
within three days with its arms, cannon, 
military chest, and regimental property 
of every kind, and proceed bebind the 
Loire. It guaranteed the safety of pro- 
perty public and private, and stipulated 
that no person should be molested on 
account of his conduct and political opi- 
hions. This convention was declared to 
be common to all the allied armies, pro- 
vided it should be ratified by the respec- 
tive sovereigns ; and ten days notice was 
tv be given in case of rupture by either 
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party. The French army accordingly 
retired behind the Loire, and on the 6th 
of July, after a campaign of three weeks, 
the British and Prussians entered Paris. 
They were soon followed by Louis XVII1. 
who made his public entry on the 8th, 
greeted as we are told with the most 
enthusiastic demonstrations of joy by the 
very same people who received only 
three months before, in the, very same 
mauner, the usurper who came to hurl 
him from bis throne, to proscribe his 
person and his whole house. and to bring 
upon their country the numberless ca- 
lamities attendant on civil discord and 
foreign invasion, On the 10th the sove- 
reigns of Austria, Russia. and Prussia 
reached Puris, where Lord Castlereagh 
had previously arrived. 

The first act of the king was to dis- 
solve the two chambers convoked by 
Buonaparte, which till the very last mo- 
ment were engaged in the mostturbulent 
discussions, issuing proclamations ayainst 
any infringement of French independence 
on the part of the Allies, and protesting 
against any sovereign who should not 
subscribe toa number of articles of their 
framing. 

From the policy hitherto pursued by 
his majesty, it would appear that either 
from mistaken notions of mercy, or 
perhaps in deference to his advisers, 
the experiment of an universal and in- 
discriminate amnesty is to be repeated. 
We did conceive, that instructed by late 
and woful experience, Louis would 
have learned that no reliance is ta be 
placed on men who are ever ready to 
lick the hand that holds the supreme 
power, be it that of a director, or a con- 
sul, an emperor or a king, a Bourbon or 
a Buonaparte. We did not imagine 
that Justice would have been a second 
time defrauded of her rights by the im- 
punity of those traitors by whose aid the 


man of Elba was brought back to deluge 


France once more with misery and blood. 
We did expect that a signal chastise- 
ment would lave been inflicted on those 
perfidious wretches who fawned and 
flattered, and protested their loyalty, 
that they might the more securely betray 
their unsuspecting sovereign. We did 
not expect to see them appointed by 
him to the highest offices in the state as 
the reward of their treason, and thus a 
premium held out to ambition and 
guilt, to the overthrow of every principle 
of justice, and to the confounding of all 
notions of right and wrong. In a cown- 
try like France, whose demoralised inha- 
bitants consider the means as sanctioned 
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by theend, such must be the effect when 
they behold the marshals and ministers 
of Buonaparte associated with the faith- 
ful servants of the king: when they ob- 
serve the former evjoying an equal share 
in the offices, honours, and emoluments 
ofthe state with the [atter. Talleyrand 
and Baron Louis have been replaced in 
the departments of foreign affairs and 
finances: Pasquier has been appointed 
to the department of justice, with the 
provisional administration of the in- 
terior, and Jaucour to that of the ma- 
rine; while the infamous Fouché is 
placed at the head of the police, and 
Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr is made mi- 
nister of war. Thus it may with truth 
be said, that Louis ‘* makes the sun to 
shine alike on the just and on the un- 
just.” 

The Prussians, between whom and 
the French the strongest animosity mu- 
tually prevails, had made preparations 
for blowing up the bridges of Auster- 
litz and Jena, when the arrival of the 
emperors and the king of Prussia check- 
ed their design; and Louis issued a de- 
cree, by which the names of those struc- 
tures are to be changed for less obnoxi- 
ous appellations. The brave Prussian 
commander determined nevertheless to 
chastise the Parisians, demanded of the 
city a contribution of 100 millions of 
francs, and planted cannon on all the 
bridges to enforce the requisition; but 
through the interference of the king of 
France, with the allied sovereigns, it has 
been reduced to 8 millions. 

The glorious victory of Waterloo ac- 
celerated the motioas of the Allied Ar- 
mies along the Rhine. The four corps, 
commanded by Prince Schwarzenberg, 
were put in motion about the 20th of 
June. Two of these, under the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, crossed the Rhine near 
Basle ; the first proceeded in the direc- 
tion of Montbeillard, Befort, and the 
south of Lorraine, while the other push- 
ed on towards Colmar and Strasburg. 
Their march was inetffectually opposed 
by General Lecourbe, who was after- 
wards obliged to shut himself up in the 
fortress of Huningen, and by armed inha- 
bitants, upon whom it was found neces- 
sary tu inflict a signal chastisement in 
some instances, as at Miihlhausen,which 
was given up to plunder, and completely 
destroyed. The third corps, under the 
Prince Royal of Wirtemberg, and with 
which were the head-quarters of Prince 
Schwarzenberg and the three allied so- 
vereigns, marched from Manheim b 
Spire towards Strasburg. The celebrat- 
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ed lines of Weissemburg were gained 
without much resistance; but a French 
corps under General Rapp, favoured by 
the extensive forest of Hayuenau, obsti- 
nately defended the approach to Stras- 
bury, till after a severe conflict near Bru- 
math, it retired into that fortress which 
was immediately blockaded. The force 
now shut up there is estimated at 40,000 
men. The Prince of Wirtemberg being 
relieved in this duty by the secoud corps, 
proceeded with the grand head-quarters 
over the mountains of the Vosges, by 
the defiles of Pfalzburg, which fortress 


was turned by a road cut for the pur- © 


pose through the rocks. This army 
joined in its march to Paris by the 1s 
corps under the Prince of Hobenzollern, 


and increased to 60,000 men, had its | 


head-quarters at Fontainebleau on the 
14thof July. The 4th corps, composed 


chiefly of Bavarians under Prince Wrede, | 


liad commenced operations before any of 
the others, forced the passage of the 


Saar at Saarbruck, and hastened its 7 


march through Lorraine and Champagne 
to Paris, in the vicinity of which it ar- 


rived soon alter the capitulation. .The ~ 
first Russian army, estimated at 70,000 7 
men, under General Barclay de Tolly, | 
advanced not without opposition to the | 
capital. Chalons sur Marne being de- | 


fended by its garrison, was taken by as- 
sault by General Czernicheff on the 13th 
of July; and its advanced guard had a 
rencounter at Chateau Thierry with some 


thousands of the national guard and_ 


armed peasantry, who attempted inef. 
fectually to dispute with it the passage 
of the Marne at that place. 

On the southern frontier Suchet, lik 
his master, anticipated the allies. On 


the 15th and 16th of June he obtained | 
some slight advantages over the advanced |— 


posts of the Austrians at Aiguebelle ; but 
when their commander, General Fri- 
mont, had crossed Mount Simplon with 
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60,000 men, while General Bubna with ie 
30,000 traversed Mount Cenis, the | 


French were forced to retreat. 


A team- @ 


porary armistice followed the arrival of — 
the intelligence of Buonaparte’s abdica- _ 


tion; but operations were resumed, 


Lyons was abandoned by Suchet on the © 


13th of July, and the Austrian army 
was expected to enter that city on the 
16th. 

From the recent accounts in the French 
papers, it would appear that’ Suchet and 
the army on the Loire are attempting tc 
form a junction, which would produce 
an aggregate little sliort of 100,000 men. 
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indeed yet give the allies some trouble, 
but the force which the latter may bring 
to bear upon these obstinate rebels is so 
overwhelining as to leave no room for 
serious apprehension, 

In La Vendee the royalists had con- 
tinued to gain ground; but immediately 
after the battle of Waterleo, the king, 
in order to spare the effusion of French 
blood, directed operations to cease in 
that quarter, and an armistice was ac- 
cordingly concluded. 

It is now time to turn our attention 
to the arch-juggler who has caused all 
this agitation, by whom so many myriads 
of men have been brought from every 
region of Europe to the devoted soil of 
France. Buonaparte baving applied in 
vain tu the Duke of Wellington and to 
the British government, through M. Otto, 
for passports to America, prevailed upon 
the provisional government established 
at Paris after his abdication, to place at 
his disposal two frigates that were to be 
equipped with all possible secresy at 
Rochtort. Hither he privately repaired 
on the Sd of July; but finding that 
the pert was so closely blockaded by 
an English squadron, that it was ut- 
terly impossible for him to escape, he 
came to the resolution of surrendering 
himself, and went on board the Bellero- 
phon, commanded by Captain Maitland. 
Nothing was wanting to crown the 
triumph of Britany but this tribute of un- 
feigued respect paid to her moral cha- 
racter by one whose efforts have for near 
twenty years been ‘devoted to the object 
of her destruction. In what manner he 
will be disposed of it would be vain to 
enquire. Upon the joint decision of the 
allied sovereigns his fate must of course 
ultimately depend. 

ITALY. 
_ King Ferdinand made his solemn entry 
mito Naples on the 17th of June, amidst 
the most signal demonstrations of the 
public joy. 

Ancona and Pescara have surrendered 
to the Austrian blockading corps, so that 
Gaeta is now the only place which still 
holds out against the legitimate sove- 
reign. 

The Pope has also returned to his ca- 
pital, 
_ The Kings of Spain and Naples hav- 
ing formally reclaimed certain valuable 
articles carried off by Murat from the 
palace of Madrid, ths | by his wife from 
the museum at Portici, it is stated that 
tu consequence of this representation the 
Austrian government detained the bag- 
8age of that lady on her arrival at Trieste, 
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and has assigned her a residence at 
Prague. 
GERMANY, 

Denmark has defmitively ceded to 
Prussia that part of Pomerania which till 
lately belonged to ‘Sweden. Prussia on 
her part cedes East Friesland to Hano- 
ver, which makes compensation to Den- 
mark by giving up to her the duchy of 
Lauenburg. 

AMERICA, 

The American squadron equipped 
against the Algerines has signalized its 
arrival in the Mediterranean, by a vic- 
tory gained near Cape de Gatte, on the 
20th of June. The Mezoura frigate, of 
44cuns, the Alverme flag-ship, was taken, 
and the admiral killed ; another frigate 
was driven on shore next morning near 
Carthagena ; and a corvette, then under 
chase, was likely to fall into the hands 
of the Americans. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

On the 29th of June, Lord Castle- 
reagh, in the [fouse of Commons, moved 
an address to H.R. H. the Prince Re- 
gent, recommending the erection of a 
distinguished monument of national gra- 
titude to the othcers and men who so 
gloriously fell at the ever-memorable 
battle of Waterloo; and also mural mo- 
numents to Sir Thos. Picton and Sir 
Win. Ponsonby. The motions were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and it seemed 
to be the general feeling of the House 
that the former monument should record 
the name of every individual who on the 
18th of June purchased his country’s 
glory by his death. We trust that this 
proposal will be adopted ; for never did 
men so richly deserve the proudest ho- 
nours that Britain can bestow. 

The following day the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer brought in a bill to enable 
his Majesty to make a farther provision 
tor the Duke of Cumberland on his mar- 
riage with the dowager Princess of Solms. 
It was proposed by ministers to grant his 
Royal Highness an addition of 6,000). to 
his former income. A violent opposition 
was made to this bill in its several stages, 
chiefly on the ground of the character of 
the lady, which was represented to be 
such that her Majesty had resolved not 
to receive her at her court, and partly 
on account of the duke’s determination 
to fix his residence on the Continent. 
At length, on the third reading, on the 
3d of July, the bill was thrown out by a 
majority of 126 votes against 125. It is 
a Singular circumstaice, that the casting 
vote was given by Lord Cochrane, whose 
term of imprisonment in the King’s 
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Bench had that day expired, and who 
appeared quite unexpectedly, to take his 
scat in the House. 

On the 4th of July, Sir John Majori- 
banks moved for a vote of thanks to 
li. R. UL. the Duke of York, for his con- 
tinued, effectual, and unremitting exer- 
tions, in the government of the army for 
upwards of twenty years, which had 
tended to raise the military character of 
the country to such a distinguished rank 
amongst the nations of the world. The 
motion was carried without a division. 

‘The session closed on the 12th, when 
Ii. R. WU. the Prince Regent delivered 
the following speech from the throne:— 


“© My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“* | cannot close this session of parliament 
without again expressing my deep regret at 
the continuance of his Majesty’s lamented 
indisposition. 

** At the commencement of the present 
session, 1 entertained a confident hope, that 
the peace which I had concluded in conjunc- 
tion with his Majesty’s allies, would meet 
with no interruption; that, after so many 
years of continued warfare, and of unexam- 
pied calamity, the nations of Europe would 
be allowed to enjoy that repose fer which 
they had been so long contending; and that 
your efforts might be directed to alleviate 
the burdens of his Majesty’s people, and to 
adopt such measures as might best promote 
the interna! prosperity of his dominions. 

** These expectations were disappointed by 
an act of violence and perfidy, of which no 
parallel can be found in history. 

** The usurpation of the supreme authority 
in France by Buonaparte, in consequence of 
the defection of the French armies from 
their legitimate sovereign, appeared to me to 
be so incompatible with the general security 
of other countries, as weil as with the en- 
gagements to which the French nation had 
recently been a party, that I felt I had no 
alternative but to employ the military re- 
sources of his Majesty’s dominions, in con- 
junction with his Majesty’s allies, to prevent 
the re-establishment of a system which expe- 
rience had proved to be the source of such 
incalculable wues to Europe. 

‘€ Under such circumstances, you will 
have seen with just pride and satisfaction, 
the splendid success with? which it has 
pleased Divine Providence to bless his Ma- 
jesty’s arms, and those of his allies. 

** Whilst .he glorious and ever-memorable 
victory obtained at Waierloo, by Field Mar- 
shals the Duke of Wellington and Prince 
Blucher, has added fresh lustre to the cha- 
racters of those great commanders, and has 
exalted the military reputation of this country 
beyond all former cxample, it has at the 
same time produced the most decisive effects 
on tlie operations of the war, by delivering 
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from invasion the dominions of the King of 
the Netherlands, and by placing in the short 
space of fifteen days, the city of Paris and a 
large part of the kingdom of France, in the ¥ 
military occupation of the allied armies. 4 

‘© Amidst events so important, I am con- | 
fident you will see how necessary it is, that 
there should be no relaxation in our exer- 
tions, until F shall be enabled, in conjune- 
tion with his Majesty’s allies, to complete 
those arrangements which may afford the 
prospect of permanent peace and security to _ 
Europe. : 

‘* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
‘«¢ IT thank you for the very liberal provision 
you have made for the services of the present | 
ear, ' ; 
, “*¥ deeply lament the continuance and 
increase of those burdens which the great 
military exertions of the present campaign, 
combined with the heavy arrears remaining 
due for the expenses of the former war, have 
rendered indispensable, and which his Ma- 
jesty’s loyal subjects, from a conviction of 
their necessity, have sustained with such 
exemplary fortitude and cheerfulness. 

*“< You have already seen, however, the | 
fruit of the exertions which have been made; 
and there can be no doubt that the best eco- 
nomy will be found to result from that policy 
which may enable us to bring the contest to 
the most speedy termination, 


«¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

‘* The brilliant and rapid success of the 
Austrian arms at the opening of the cam- 
paign has led to the restoration of the king- 
dom of Naples to its ancient sovereign, and 
to the deliverance of that important portion 
of Italy from foreign influence and dominion. 

**] have, further, the satisfaction of ac- 
quainting you, that the authority of his Most 
Christian Majesty has been again acknow- 
ledged in his captital, to which his Majesty 
has bimself repaired. 

‘The restoration of peace between this 
country and the United States of America 
has been followed by a negociation for a com- 
mercial treaty, which I have every reason 
to hope will be terminated upon conditions 
calculated to cement the good understanding 
subsisting between the two countries, and 
equally beneficial to the interests of both. 

*¢ T have great pleasure in acquainting you 
that the labours of the congress at Vienna 
have been brought to a conclusion by the 
signature of a treaty, which, as the ratifica- 
tions have not yet been exchanged, could not 
be communicated to you, but which I ex- 
pect to be enabled to lay before you when ! 
next meet you in parliament. 

** J cannot release you from your atten- 
dance without assuring you, that it is ina 
great degree to the support which you have 
afforded me, that I ascribe the success of my 
earnest endeavours for the public welfare; 
and on no occasion has that suppest been 
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more important than in the course of the 
present session. 

“¢ In the further prosecution of such mea- 
sures as may be necessary to bring the great 
contest in which we are engaged to an 
honourable and satisfactory conclusion, I 
shall rely with confidence on the experienced 
veal and steady loyalty of all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects ; and they may depend on 
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my efforts to improve our present advantages 
in such manner as may best provide for the 
general tranquillity of Europe, and maintain 
the high character which this country enjoys 
amongst the nations of the world.” 

The Lord Chancellor then announced, 
that the parliament was prorogued to the 
22d of August. 
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IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ; 
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Bulletin of the King’s Health. 
“* Windsor Castle, July 1. 

‘¢ The King has passed the last month in 
uniform tranquillity ; and his Majesty conti- 
nues in good bodily health, without any 
diminution of his disorder.” 

On the 28th of June, a numerous and 
most respectable meeting of the principal 
merchants, bankers, and other patriotic gen- 
tlemen, was held at the City of London 
Tavern for the purpose of commencing a 
subscription for the relief of the families of 
the brave men killed and wounded at Water- 
loo, Alexander Baring, esq. M.P. was in 
thechair, A committee was appointed to 
conduct the business, and the subscription 
opened with a long list of names of mercan- 
tile establishments for 200 and 100 guineas 
each. Many of the public bodies have dis- 
played a truly munificent spirit. The sub- 
scribers to Lloyds, besides their individual 
contributions, have given 10,0001. 3 per cent. 
consols; the Bank of England, and the East 
India Company, 5,000}, each ; and the Cor- 
poration of the City of London, 2,000). 
This subscription amounted, on the 25th of 
July tonear 90,0001., and from the zeal and 
activity with which the interests of our brave 
soldiers are supported not only in the metro- 
polis but in all the principal towns in the 
kingdom, ‘there can be no doubt that a 


glorious occasion.—A meeting for a simi- 
lar purpose was held on the 11th of July, at 
the Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s, 
and the subscriptions received there amount 
to about 10,000/. © 

On the night of July 7, a fire broke out in 
the house of Mr. Reay, gun-smith, situated 
among a range of buildings between the 
Crescent and America -square, Minories. 
"he flames spread with alarming rapidity, 
and communicated to an adjoining oil ware- 
house, where a considerable quantity of tur- 
pentine was lodged, and in ashort time found 
their way to the whole range of building, as 
far as the old city wall, and nearly to the 
Trinity House, About ten o’clock, having 
feached the premises of Mr. Shenstone, 
‘here some powder had beep depesited, two 


explosions took place, and four persons, in 
the act of breaking in the windows, were 
dreadfully hurt. The fire was not entirely 
subdued till 17 buildings, principally ware- 
houses, were reduced to a heap of ashes, 
and among them was that of Sir C. Flower, 
bart. whose papers, books, and a vast quan- 
tity of property, were Consumed. 

In the evening of the 14th, a still more 
distressing accident occurred in John-street, 
Spital-fields, at the house of a person named 
Lichellas, who, besides the business of a 
hair-dresser, carried on that of a maker of 
fire-works, Ofthese dangerous combustibles 
he had a considerable quantity in a manu- 
factured state and several barrels of gunpow- 
der in the house. Theexplosion took place, 
by what means it is impossible to ascertain 
exactly, about 9 o’clock; the house was 
literally blown from the foundation, and all 
its inmates buried inthe ruins. The adjoin- 
ing houses suffered dreadfully, and from two 
to three hundred in the neighbourhood were 
much shattered. Lichellas, his wife, his sis- 
ter, and an old man who lodged in his house, 
and also a female servant in one of the ad- 
joining houses, perished on this occasion, 
and many persons were severely hurt by 
fragments projected by the force of the ex- 
plosion. 

The same night another fire, more destruc- 
tive as to property, but less fatal to human 
life, took place at Shadwell, It broke out in 
a range of building between Bejl and Sail 
Wharfs, at the commencement of Cock Hill. 
The tide being just then at ebb, no weter 
could be obtained, though several engines 
hastened to the spot; and the flames soon 
extended to the whole range, consisting 
chiefly of warehouses filled with wood, pitch, 
tar, oil, coal, sail-cloth, and other com- 
bustihle goods. The destructive element 
communicated to the shops and houses on 
the opposite sidg of the street, and betore it 
could be subdued, 21 houses and warehouses 
were reduced to a heap of ruins. By an ex- 
plosion of gunpowder several persons were 
seriously injured. 

Promotions and Appointments.) . 

To be Barons of the United Kingdom :— 
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Lord Gianville Leveson Gower, as Viscount 
Granville, of Stone Park, Staff oidshire. 

Earl of Clancarty, as Baron French, of 
Garbally, co, Galway. 

Earl of Strathmore, as Baron Bowes, of 
Streatham Castle, Durham; and Lunedale, 
York. 

Earl of Dalhousie, as Baron Dalhousie, of 
Dalhousie Castle, co, Edinburgh. 

Earl of Abovne, as Baron Meldrum, of 
Morven, co. Aberdeen. 

Ear! of Glasgow, as Baron Ross, of Hawk- 
head, co. Renfrew. 

Earl of Enniskillen, as Baron Grinstead, of 
Grinstead, Wilts. 

Earl of Limerick, as Baron Foxford, of 
Stackpole Court, co. Clare. 

Viscount Me!hourne, as Baron Melbourne, 
of Mcibourne, Derby. 

Lord Francis A. Spencer, 
Churchill, of Sandridge, Herts. 

General George Harris, as Baron Harris, 
of Seringapatam and Mysore in the East In- 
dies, and of Belmont, Kent. 


as Baron 





Sir Francis M‘Naneghton, to be one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Madras. 

J. G. Harris, esq. to be Deputy Judge Ad- 
vocate to the British Army under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Wellington. 

Sir Edmund Stanley, to be one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Bengal. 

Daniel Bayley, esq. Consul-genera]l in 
Russia, knighted. 

Memler returned to Parliament.) Chas. 
Nicholas Palmer, esq. for Ludgershall, vice 
Sandford Graham, esq. who has accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

Ecclesiastical Prefermenis.| Rev. R. 
Broadley, to the rectory of West Grinstead, 
Wilts. 

Rev. E. W. Mathew, to the wearage of 
Great Coggeshall, Essex. 

Rev. R. R. Bailey, tothe perpetual curacy 
of Culpho, Suffolk. 

Rev. Wm. Abbott, to the rectory of 
Cottishall and Horstead, Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Furey, to the vicarage of Fording- 
bridge, Hants. 

Rev. C. G. T. Driffield, to the vicarage of 
Prescot, Lancashire. 

Rev. W. Webb, to the rectory of Westley 
and Fornham, Suffolk. 

Rev. Dr. Sutliffe, to the rectory of Lam- 
born, Essex. 

Rev. Henry Card, to the living of Great 
Malvern, Worcester. 

Rev, Edward Evans, to the rectory of Ec- 
cles St. Mary next the Sea, Norfolk. 

Rev. Geo. Trevelyan, to the archdeaconry 
of Bath. 

Rev. Dr. England, to the archdeaconry of 
Dorset. 

Rev. Chas, Sandiford, to the archdeaconry 
of Wells. 


[Aug. ], 


Rev. Sir Henry Bate Dudley, bart. to, 
prebend of Ely. 

Births.) The lady‘of Lord Henry Paulet, 
of a daughter. 

The lady of Sir Godfrey Webster, bart, of 
a son and heir. 

The lady of Capt. Beauchamp Proctor, 
R. N. ofason and heir. 

The lady of Sir Rich, M. Jephson, of a 
daughter. 

The Countess of Craven, of a daughter. 

The lady of Sir Wm. Adams, of a daughter, 

The lady of the Hon. Mr. Justice Dallas, of 
a daughter. 

Married.} Wm, Cosser, esq. of Milbank. 
street, to Maria, second dauzhier of C. B, 
Wood, esq. of Upper Jobn-str, “itzroy-squ. 

Mr. Wm, Pattinson, of Cheapside, to Sarah, 
daughter of the late Rich. Brabant, esq. of 
St. Alban’s. 

John Wilson, esq. proprietor of the Euro- 
pean Museum, to Mrs. Mary Bolam. 

J. C. Fyler, esq. second son of Sam. F, 
esq. of Twickenham, to Mary, third daughter 
of Sir J. Frederick, bart. 

S. L. Behrens, esq. of Finsbury-square, to 
Anne, second daughter of the late Sampson 
Lucas, esq. of Haydon-square. 

J. G. Maddison, esq. of the 7th Hussars to 
Thomasine, only daughter of the Jate Alex, 
M‘Crae, esq. of Jamaica. 

John Pidcock, esq. of Watford, to Georgi- 
ana, youngest daughter of the late Geo. P, 
Ehret, esq. of the same place. 

Jos. Harrington, esq. of the New Kent 
Road, to Miss Mercote, of the King’s Road, 

The Rev. D. J. Olivier, to Sarah, second 
daughter of the late Ms. Rich. Chambers, of 
Bishopsgate-street. 

Wm. Benett, esq. of Pyt House, Wilts, to 
Ellen, only daughter of Thos. Gore, esq. of 
South Audley-street. 

Fras. Hartwell, esq. of Laleham, to Char- 
lotte, daughter of Geo. Powney, esq. of 
Grosvenor. square, 

Mr. Jos. Read, of the Stock Exchange, to 
Katherine, only daughter of Matthew Kan- 
non, esq. of West End, Hampstead. 

J. H. Jackson, esq. of Glenmore, to Mar- 
garet, third daughter of the late J. W. Mel- 
ville, esq. of Bennochy. 

N. Byrne, esq. of the Strand, to Miss 
Charlotte King. 

Mr. John Kerby, bookseller, of Oxford- 
street, to Miss Calar, of Kentish, Town. 

Henry Down, esq. third son of the late 
Rich. D. esq. of Colney Hatch, to Meliora, 
third daughter of Thos, Lodington, esq. of 
Mecklenburgh-square. 

Henry Wilson, esq. to Mary, second 
daughter of the late Thus. Orchard, esq. of 
Hatton Garden. 

At Hackney, C. Hamerton, esq. of Clap- 
ton, to Miss Ireland. 

At Lambeth, Nich. Geary, esq. of Stakes 
Hill, Hants, to Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Jas. Freshfield, esq. of Reading. 


au 
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At St. Pancras, Wm, Wastell, esq. to 
Louisa, youngest daughter of Sir Jonathan 

iles. 
~ the Priory, Stanmore, the Earl of 
Aberdeen to Viscountess Hamilton. 

At Laleham, the Rev. Philip Strong, to 
Bridget, youngest daughter of George Hart- 
well, esq. 

Chas. Scott, esq. to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Mr. Lee, of King-street, Covent 
Garden. 

C. W. Foster, esq. of the Navy Office, to 
Miss ann Clark, of Blackheath. 

The Rev. F. Gardiner, rector of Coomb 
Hay, and vicarof Wellow, Somersetshire, to 
Mrs. Squire, relict of Thos. S, esq. of Peter- 
borough. 

Died.] In Powis-place, Elizabeth, widow 
of the late Jas. BK. Harris, esq. 

In Salisbury-square, at her brother’s, Miss 
Bonsor. 

In Piccadilly, John Paul, esq. M. D. 

At Whitehall, Walter William, second son 
of Jos. Phillimore, L.L.D. 6. 

In Finsbury-square, Thos. Willet, esq. 

In Somerset-place, at the house of her 
father, Sir Henry Peake, Mrs, Maund, of 
Cornhill, 26. 

In Fitzroy-street, Mrs. Austin, relict of 
Jas. A. esq. 

In Tavistock-street, Bedford-square, Mr. 
John Warren, 77. 

In Upper Wimpole-street, Jas, John- 
stone, esq. 

In the New Road, Mrs. Osborne, daughter 
of the late Chas. Welch, esq. of Evesham, 
Worcestershire. 

In Great Russell-street, Mrs. Mary F. 
Shepherd, 83. 

In Southamptonsstreet, Bloomsbury, Wil- 
mot Lambert, esq. 64. 

In Portman-square, the lady of Jas. Daw- 
kins, esq. M, P. for Hastings. 

In Clifford-street, Mrs, Calcraft, wife of 
John C. esq. M, P. 

Suddenly, Mr. W. Holland, late printseller, 
of Cockspur-street. 

_ In Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, Ma- 
jor-gen, John Crowgey. 
Rob. H. esq. of St. Alban’s. 

At Hackney, Mrs. Burkitt, 82. 

At Hammersmith, Mrs. Eliz, Watson, 74. 

At Chiswick, Sam. Farrar, esq. 84. 

At Pentonville, Francis Garbage, esq. 

At Teddington, W. Turner, esq. 83. 

At Highgate, Rob. Allen, esq. of Fins- 
bury-square. 

At Tottenham, John Eardley Wilmot, esq. 
otey remaining son of the late Rt. Hon. Sir 
¥. E. Wilmot, 66. : 

At Hans-place, Chelsea, Charlotte, the 
youngest daughter of Peter Denys, esq. 14. 
in Stratford-place, on the 4th of July, 
“eran illness ef a few hours, Count Meer- 
Velaty the Austrian ambassador. He went 
cvtin his carriage the preceding day in his 


cr 


At Hillingdon, Mrs. Hodgson, relict of 
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usual health, but was seized in the evening 
with an inflammation of the bowels, which 
baffled all the efforts of medical skill, and 
proved fatal, 

At Lancaster, Charles Belasyse, Viscount 
and Baron Fauconberg. His lordship. was 
born in 1750, and succeeded his brother 
Rowland, the sixth viscount, in 1810, He 
was of the Romish church, in which he took 
holy orders, and received the degree of D.D. 
from the Sorbonne. He was formerly chap- 
lain tothe Portuguese ambassador, but had 
of late years lived im seclusion with his sister 
and nieces. The earldom expired in 1802, 
on the death of the second earl, and by the 
decease of the late viscount without issue, 
the other titles become extinct. 

Sir Samuel Hood, whose death is men- 
tioned at p. 569 of our last number, belonged 
to a family whose name shines with peculiar 
lustre in the annals of the British navy. He 
was the son of Samuel Hood, esq. of Kings- 
land, Doisetshire, and grandson of the Rey. 
Alexander H, minister of Dawlish, Devon, 
elder brother of the father of Lords Hood and 
Bridport. He was also younger brother to 
Capt. Alexander Hood, who fell in a success - 
ful action with the French ship L’Hercule, in 

798. He was born in 1762, and as the sea 
was the element on which his relations had 
attained distinction, ke attached himself also 
to the naval service of his country. After 
passing through the subordinate gradations, 
he was, in 1782, advanced to the rank of 
master and commander, and was present in 
the Renard at the glorious victory achieved 
by Lord Rodney on the 12th of April in that 
year. In 1785, he was employed in survey- 
ing the coast of Nova Scotia, and for his 
activity in that service was raised to post 
rank. In 1791, commanding the Juno of 
32 guns on the Jamaica station, he exhibited 
a nobiec instance of intrepidity and humanity. 
The ship was lying in St. Anne’s harbour, 
when a raft with three persons upon it was 
discovered at a great distance. The weather 
was exceedingly stormy, and the waves broke 
over the raft with such violence as to leave 
little hope that the unfortunate men upon it 
could long survive in that awful situation. 


Captain Hood instantly ordered out one of 


his ship’s boats to endeavour to rescue them ; 
but the sea ran so high that the crew declared 
the attempt impracticable, and refused to ex- 
pose themselves to what they supposed cer- 
tain destruction. The Captain immediately 
leaped into the boat, declaring that he would 
never order them on any service on which 
he would not himself venture. The effect 
was such as might be expected: those who 
before hung back, pressed forward as volun- 
teers ; the boat reached the raft with much 
difficulty, and s.ved the exhausted men who 
still clung to is. The House of Assembly of 
Jamaica, to testify their sense of this ua- 
daunted exertion in the cause of humanity, 
presented him with a sword worth two tum- 
Vor. IV. I. 
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red guineas. On his return from the West 
Indies he served in the same ship in the 
Mediterranean, under his noble relation Lord 
Hood. A few days after the evacuation of 
Toulon, the Juno, whose commander was 
ignorant of that event, cntered the port, and 
proceeded for the inner harbour, where she 
grounded. No sooner was this circumstance 
discovered by the enemy, than a boat was 
sent on board to take possession of the ship. 
Thouzh the crew of this boat endeavoured to 
confirm Capt. Hood in his mistake, their 
dress and language opened his eyes to his 
critical situation. Hisresolution was promptly 
taken. Having secured the men who had 
come to make him prisoner, and suddenly 
tacked, he worked his way out of the har- 
bour in spite of the batteries, which opened 
upon him, and escaped, to the utter astonish- 
ment of the enemy. Captain Hood was after- 
wards engaged in the reduction of Corsica, 
and subsequently promoted to the Zealous, 
of 74 guns, one of the ships sent out to rein- 
force the Earl of St. Vincent, after his splen- 
did victory over the Spanish fleet in 1797. 
Captain Hood was directed by his lordship to 
place himself under the orders of Rear-admi- 
ral Nelson, to whom he had given the com- 
mand of a force destined to act against the 
island of Teneriffe. On the failure of this 
attempt, Captain Hood rejoined the com- 
mander-in-chief off Cadiz, and on the return 
of Nelson from Enzland, in 1798, the 
Zealous was one of the ships dispatched 
by Earl St. Vircent, to watch the mo- 
tions of the French fleet, then equipping at 
Toulon, ‘To the destruction of that fleet at 
Aboukir, Captain Hood largely contributed. 
When the victorious admiral quitted the 
coast of Egypt, he left Captain Hood with a 
sguadron to block up the port of Alexandria, 
and to intercept any supplies which might 
be sentto the Frenca army. In 1799, Cap- 
tain Hood was engaged in expelling the 
French from the Neapolitan territory, and 
landed with a detachment of seamen to garri- 
son Castle Nuovo, and to keep good order in 
Naples, For his zeal and good conduct on 
this occasion, the King of Naples conferred 
on him the rank of a Commander of the Or- 
der of St. Ferdinand and Merit. On his re- 
turn to England from the Mediterranean, 
Capt. Hood was removed to the Courageux. 
a fine new ship, of 74 guns, in which he 
yoimed the Channel Fleet, then commanded 
by the Earl of St. Vincent. In January, 
1801, he was removed to the Venerable, 
ana sent to reinforce a squadron under Sir J. 
Saumarez, off Cadiz. In the action which 
took place between this squadron and the 
combined French and Spanish force, under 
Linois, the intrepidity of Capt. Heod was 
eminently cCouspicuous, his ship having 


eighteen killed and eighty-seven wounded. 
The suspension of hostilities put a pericd, 
for atime, to the professional exertions of 


Capt. Hood. 


On their recommmencement, 


Account of Str Samuel Hood, Bart. 
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in 1803, he was appointed commander-in. 
chief on the Leeward Island station, with 
the rank of commodore, and hoisted his 
broad pendant on board the Centaur, of 74 
guns. On his arrival there, he concerteg 
measures with Lieutenant-General Grinfield, 
for the reduction of the enemy’s colonies, and 
St. Lucia was the first conquest achieved by 
their united exertions. They then directed 
their arms against the Island of Tobago, 
and on its reduction proceeded to the Dutch 
colonies of Demerara, Essequibo, Berbice, 
and Surinam, which submitted to the British 
arms. For these services Commodore Hood 
was honoured by his sovereign with the Or. 
der of the Bath, in 18043 and shortly after 
marricd, at Barbadoes, the Hon. Miss 
M‘Kenzie, daughter of the late Lord Sea. 
forth, the governor of that island. Sir Sa. 
muel quitted the station where he had com. § 
mancded with such honour to himself and 
advantage to his country, and returned, in 
2895, to England, where he soon afterwards 
received the appointment of colonel of the 
Woolwich division of Royal Marines, At 
the beginning of 1806, he was appointed to 
his former ship, the Centaur, and was dis. 
patched with a small squadron to watch 
Rochefort. Here he fell in with a squadron ¢} 
French frigates, with troops on board, which 
was attempting to escape from that port. In 
the action which ensued the brave English 
commander received a severe wound in his 
right arm, which rendered amputation ne. 
cessary, but he had the satisfaction to Carry 
one ship of 46, and three of 44 guns, 3 
prizes, to England. On account of the loss 
of itis arm, Sir Samuel was gratified (asi: 
usual in such cases) with a pension of 5001. 
per annum: he was elected tn the same year§ 
representative in parliament for Westminster, 
afterwards for Bridport, and created a baro- 
net. In 1807, he bore a partin the expedi- 
tion against Copenhagen ; and a few year 
afterwards was appointed to the chief com: 
mand in India, where, in December, 1814, 
he terminated a life gloriously spent in the 
service of his king and country.—Sir Samuel & 
Hood possessed in a peculiar degree the qui 
lifications which form a great commander: 
to the calmest and most accurate judgment 
he added a presence of mind and rapidity 0 
precept under every change of situation, tha! 
enabied him to turn every event which aros 
even out of unforeseen difficulties and dan- 
gers, to the purpose he had in view. Is 
common with Nelson, he was anxious a0 
impatient while there remained any dou: 
that the foe could be grappled with, but 
when the battie began, his matchless inte 
pidity, his coolness, and the precision wit f 
which all his orders were given, diffused 4 
confidence that was uniformly attended 
victory.—But it was not only on these gre 
an.l trying occasions that he proved himst: 
one of the best officers in the service ; hf 
was eminently skilled in every branch of hb 
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profession, whether scientific or practical, 
He was intimately versed in astronomy as 
connected with navigation, and geography, 
in ship-building, in fortification, and in all 
the branches of mechanical philosophy. He 
studied, without any exception, the lan- 
guages, laws, and customs, of every Coun- 
try that he visited: his strong natural taste 
for scientific enquiry, and an unbounded cu- 
riosity to see every thing with his own eyes, 
were kept in perpetual motion by the belief 
that these acquisitions of knowledge might 
one day be useful to his country. His unaf- 
fected modesty and simplicity was not the 
least remarkable part of his character; he 
had the rare felicity, even to his last years, 
to preserve undiminished the vivacity of his 
youth, and that taste for simple pleasures 
which so seldom survive a mixed and active 
intercourse with the world. The charm 
which this happy feeling communicated to 
his conversation and society, had something 
init irresistibly pleasing.—He was not less 
the delight of his friends than the pride of his 
country ; with a mind of this temper we may 
easily conceive the warmth of ali his domestic 
feelings. Blest in the society of a mind 
worthy uf his own—he was, perhaps, one of 
the few men, who in dying wc uld scarcely 
have wished to change any circumstance of 
his public or private life. 

In Dover-street, Samuel Whitbread, esq. 
M.P. for Bedford. By one of those unac- 
countable aberrations of mind, from which 
men of the strongest understandings are not 
exempt, he put an end to his life, by cutting 
his throat with a razor, on the morning of 
Thursday, July 6. He had spoken, for the 
last time, on the 4th, in the House of Com- 
mons, on the proposal of a vote of thanks to 
the Duke of York. His health is said to 
have been for some time on the decline, 
owing to the fatigue, and even persecutions, 
which he endured in his endeavours to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the establishment of 
Drury Lane, which, but for his exertions, 
might probably have still remained a heap of 
ruins. The incessant annoyance from the 
petulance, the cabals and torment of con- 


‘rary interests preyed on his mind, -strength=— 


ened the attacks of a plethoric habit which 
threatened apoplexy, and at length led to the 
ceplorable catastrophe. The coroner’s in- 
quest, after hearing the evidence of two of his 
friends and those immediately about his 
Person, returned a verdict of insanity.—Mr. 
Whitbread, the only son of the late Sa- 
muel Whitbread, esq. who represented the 
borough of Bedford in several parliaments, 
and of the third daughter of Earl Cornwallis, 
was born in 1758. He was sent at an early 
age to Eton, and thence to Oxford, where he 
“rst entered of Christ Chuich, but soon 
moved to St. John’s College. On finishing 
nis academical education he was sent by his 
‘ather to make the tour of Europe, accompa- 
med by the Rev. Wm, Coxe, the traveller 
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and historian, who some years afterwards 
dedicated to him the thitd volume of his 
Travels. In 1790, after a struggle of some 
duration, Mr. Whitbread was returned to 
parliament for the town of Bedford, which 
he has ever since represented. From his 
first entrance into public life, he warmly at- 
tached himself to the party of the late Mr. 
Fox, and was of course a strenuous opposer of 
all the measures of Mr. Pitt’s administration. 
It would be impossible to enumerate, within 
any reasonable limits, all the occasions on 
which this disposition was manifested, but 
on none was it more conspicuous than in the 
proceedings against the late Lord Melville, in 
1805. It was he who moved the vote of 
censure on that old and faithtul servant of 
the crown, which was carried only by the 
casting voice of the speaker; and he, too, 
was appointed chairman of the committee 
chosen to conduct the impeachment of his 
lordship. On the death of Fox, in 1806, 
Mr. Whitbread became the real leader of his 
party, and if, on many recent occasions, he 
excited the astonishment of the house and 
the public, by the warmth with which he 
espoused the cause of the mortal foe of Bri- 
tain and the scourge of the whole human 
race, we rejoice to find, from the deposi- 
tions on which the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury was grounded, that the obliquity which 
such conduct would seem to indicate proceed- 
ed from the head and not from the heart. To 
the same cause it may perhaps be ascribed 
that one who aspired to the character of a 
champion of the public liberties, actually 
exercised, as we have been assured, more 
than an arbitrary authority in the circle of 
his own family, over his immediate depen- 
dents, and all those to whom his influence 
extended. But turning from these shades in 
the character of Mr. Whitbread—and what 
character is without them?—we shall give 
his portrait as drawn by his professed admi- 
rers, and which, though somewhat over- 
charged, we believe to be, upon the whole, 
tolerably correct :—** His life may be said to 
before his countrymen; for, though they 
witnessed only his exertions in the senate, 
they will be well aware how many of his 
private hours must have been cansumed in 
informing himself upon every question of 
general policy, or even private interest, that 
came before the house; for upon almost all 
these he was a constant speaker ; and how- 
ever others may have differed from him in 
their views of the various matters upon 
which he interested himself, none could 
charge him him with ignorance of his sub- 
ject, insincenty in the opinions which he 
adopted, or the want of a manly eloquence 
and undaunted courage in the enforcement of 
them. He was the ready advocate of the 
agerieved an‘! persecuted of every nation, 
who thought proper to Jay their complaints 
before the British parliament ; the active in- 
vestigator of corruption, malversation, and 
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neglect, nm all our own public offices at 
home ; so that the extent of his utility ts to 
be contemplated, not only with a view to 
the good which he performed, but to the evil 
also which he prevented.—The character of 
Mr. Whitbread’s eloquence was bold, ner- 
vous, and decisive. He was thought by 
many to be more powerful in attack than in 
defence ; but so prompt in his observations, 
that it will be long before his party will find 
any one to fill his place. His heart and 
mind were wholly devoted to the ameliora- 
tion of the state of society, to the mainte- 
nance of the rights which our forefathers ac- 
quired, and to the communication of those 
blessings to others, which we ourselves en- 
joy. His views were all public.—He could 
not be diverted from the right path by any 
species of influence, for he was inflexible 
alike to flattery and to corruption. He was 
the warm, liberal, and enthusiastic encou- 
rager of universal education, trom the pure 
feeling of benevolence that actuated al! his 
lite. He was convinced that to enlighten 
the national mind, and to make a people fa- 
miliar with the Holy Scriptures was to make 
thera strong, moral, and happy. He was 
no bigot to torms of worship, and therefore 
was friendly to those imstitutions, the object 
of which ts to instruct the young mind in the 
precepts of Christianity, according to the te- 
nets which the mature judgment or predi- 
lection of the parent might wish to imprint 
on the child. In his friendship no man 
went greater lengths, or was more ready to 
sacrifice time, ease, and comfort, than him- 
self. ‘This was conspicuously shewn in the 
arduous undertaking of the re-establishment 
of Drury Lane Theatre, which will ever re- 
main a monument of his disinterested labour 
asd peiseverance, as well as of the high 
confidence which was reposed in his power 
and integrity by the public. He continued, 
with the utmost punctuality, that system of 
private charities which his father established, 
and which have been estimated as high as 
4,0001. a year, principaHy in the shape of 
annuities.’— Mr. Whitbread married, in 
1788, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Charles 
Grey, and sister to tne present Earl Grey, 
whose brother Sir George, commissioner of 
the navy at Portsmouth, was the following 
year united to the sister of Mr. Whitbread, 
His lady survives him with two sons and 
two daughters. The eldest son, nearly of 
age, will inherit the Janded estates, full 
20,000]. perannum. ‘The eldest daughter 
Was married a short time since to the brother 
of the Earl of Waldegrave. <A considerable 
property in the funds, and the large capital 
in the extensive brewery in Chiswell-street, 
whence the fertune of the family was derived, 
are expected to be apportioned as an ample 
provision for the junior children. Mr. Whit- 
bread had completed his magnificent man- 
sion, and nearly finished his very extensive 
plantations around it, at Southill,'in Bed- 
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fordshire, at an expense of not less than 
120,000]. He died possessed of five. 
eighths of the Brewery, his father making it 
compulsory on him, by a clause in his will, 
to retain a majority of shares in that property 
in his own hands. 

Killed at the battle of Waterleo, on the 
day following the death of his friend Lieut,. 
Col. Miller of the same regiment, Lieut.-Col, 
Charles Thomas, of the 3d battalion of the 
ist Guards, aged about 32. Perhaps, amid 
the dreadful carnage of that day, few officers 
died more lamented than that worthy young 
soldier, who arrived at his rank by merit 
alone. He was originally at an early age 
placed as an ensign in the East Middlesex 
militia, from which he voluntered, to accom: 
pany the expedition to Holland, in 1799, 
and received promotion for his gallant con- 
duct there from the Duke of Gloucester, who 
also honored him with his esteem and friend- 
ship. At the battle of Salamanca, he was 
particularly mentioned in the dispatches from 
Lord Wellington, for the gallantry of his 
conduct: and, at the termination of the 
war, was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel, He returned to England, and mare 
ried Miss Brunsden, niece of Mr. Sergeant 
Shepherd, of Bloomsbury-square, with whom 
he had domesticated himself about eight 
months, when he left her to join his regiment 
—-to return, alas! no more. Lieut.-Col, T. 
was son-in-law to Dr. Bennett, of Highgate, 
and has left a mother and numerous relations 
to regret his loss. He possessed a most excel- 
lent natural capacity, leaving nothing unat- 
tained which he had once applied to ; without 
seeming to aspire to gain esteem, he was be- 
loved by old and young; his religion was 
real and unaffected, and his honor, and duty 
to his country, never on his tongue, but 
ever dearest to his heart, in practice. ' 

Mr. William Nicholson, (whose death was 
announced in our last, page 569,) was born 
in 1753, in London, where his father prac- 
tised the law, asa solicitor in the Inner Tem- 
ple. The son received his education at a 
schcol in the north of Yorkshire; but at the 
age of sixteen he entered into the East India 
service, in which he made two voyages, be- 
fore the year 1773. He was afterwards em- 
ployed in the country trade in India, but in 
1776, he was engaged on the Continent as a 
commercial agent to the late Mr. Wedge- 
wood, Soon after this he setded in London, 
and became a teacher of mathematics 5 to 
which profession he added that of an au- 
thor, translating from the French with great 
facility, and publishing besides many useful 
compilations of his own, chiefly on historical 
and scientific subjects. In 1793, he printed 
an ** Introduction to Nataral Philosophy,” 
in two volumes octavo, which work was 80 
well received, as to supersede Rowning’s 
System of Natural Philosophy, which had 
long been an elementary book for students. 
The year following, Mr, Nicholson pub- 
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lished a new edition of Ralph’s Survey of 
the Public Buildings of London and West- 
minster, with additions. This work was 
succeeded in 1783 by a tfanslation from the 
French of the History of Ayder Ali Khan, 
Nabob Buhader, or New Memoirs concern- 
ing the East Indies ; with historical notes, 
‘n two volumes ectavo. In 1784, our au- 
thor brought out his ** Navigator’s Assistant, 
containing the theory and practice of Navi- 
gation ;”” in one volume octavo. ‘This com- 
endium of a most useful science was in- 
tended to supplant that very superficial though 
popular book, ** The Practical Navigator a 
by John Hamilton Moore, It happened, 
however, unfortunately, that Mr, Nicholson’s 
work was too refined and laboured for the 
class of persons to whom it was addressed ; 
and therefore it is not much to be wondered 
that this assistant was neglected; while the 
easy treatise of Moore, which gives the con- 
clusions without reason, and lays no tax 
upon the judgment or the memory, still con- 
tinued to hold its ground, In 1786, we find 
Mr. Nicholson publishing ** An Abstract of 
the Arts relative to the exportation of Wool ;” 
to which subject he was led by his acquaint- 
ance with the clothiers. ‘The next year he 
printed a ** Review of the Controversy be- 
tween Kirwan and the French Academuicians 
on the subject of Philogiston ;” and in the 
Philosophical ‘Transactions for the same year, 
is a paper of his containing ‘‘ The principles 
and illustration of a method of arranging 
the differences of Logarithms, on lines gra- 
duated for the purpose of computation.” In 
the following volumes of the Transactions, 
are two papers of Mr. Nicholson’s, one 
“The description of an Instrument which 
produces the two states of electricity without 
friction, or communication with the earth ;” 
the other, ‘‘ Experiments and Observations 
on Electricity.” In 1778, appeared his 
translation of Fourcroy’s Elements of Na- 
tural History and Chemistry, in four vo- 
lumes octavo ; to which, the year following, 
he added a supplemental volume ‘f§ On the 
hist principles of Chemistry.” In 1790, Mr. 
Nicholson translated from the original ma- 


nuscript, ** Memoirs and Travels-of the- 


Count de Benyowsky,” two volumes, quarto. 
The next year came out the translation of 
Chaptal’s Elements of Chemistry, in three 
volumes octavo, In 1792, an agreement 
Was entered into, between Mr, Nicholson, 
then living in Red Lion-square, and Cap- 
tain William Locker, ef the royal navy, the 
patron of Nelson, by which the latter gen- 
tleman engaged to put all his naval manu- 
Scripts into the hands of the former for ar- 
rangement, selection, and publication; but 
the design, on some account or other, was 
relinquished ; though that valuable collec- 
tion afterwards proved the basis of Mr. Char- 
hock’s “* Biographia Navalis.’ In 1795 
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appeared ‘‘ The Dictionary of Chemistry,” 
in two quarto volumes; and, two years af- 
terwards, the edition of his “‘ Journal of Na- 
tural Philosophy, Chemistry, and the Arts ;” 
which was printed originally in the quarto 
form, but was afterwards changed to the 
more portable one of an octavo. About the 
year 1799, he opened an establishment in 
Soho for twenty pupils, which institution he 
carried on several years; but it at last de- 
clined, chiefly owing, as we believe, to the 
attention paid by Mr. Nicholson to other 
objects; particularly the West Middlesex 
Water Works, the plan of which originated 
with him, as also did that for the supply of 
Portsmouth and Gosport. He was also en- 
gaged in a similar undertaking for the bo- 
rough of Southwark, and besides these dif- 
ferent concerns he took out patents for some 
mechanical inventions. In 1799, he printed 
a work translated from the Spanish, *‘ On 
the Bleaching of Cotton Goods, by oxy- 
genated muriatic acid:” and, in 1801, ap- 
peared ** A general System of Chemical 
Knowledge, with a set of synoptic tables 
from the French of Fourcroy,” in two vols. 
octavo and one in folie. In 1808, he printed 
*¢ A Dictionary of Chemistry,” in one closely 
printed volume octavo; and this was fol- 
lowed by another work with his name, en- 
tituled ** The British Encyclopedia,” in six 
volumes octave, This work was undertaken 
by the London beoksellers, in opposition to 
one then published under the name of Dr. 
George Gregory, and it is a curious fact, that 
the persons to whom they are ascribed had 
little, if any share, in the compilations, 
and that both, though rivals, were exe- 
cuted by the same hand. Mr. Nicholson 
was at this time in difficulties, and on that 
account the lending of his name was not 
much to be censured ; but the case was very 
different on the other side, as the reverend 
editor had not long before been presented to 
a very valuable crown living, as a reward 
for writing some pamphlets in favor of the 
ministry. In 1810, Mr. Nicholson had some 
dispute relative to the work in which he was 
employed, as engineer to the Portsea Island 
Water Work Company, on which he pub- 
lished ** A Letter to the Proprietors of the 
Portsea Water Works, occasioned by an ap- 
plication made to them by the Assigns, under 
an act for bringing water from Farlington.” 
This truly ingenious and indefatigable man 
shared the common fate of projectors, to b- 
continually employed without enjoying any 
material advantage from hislabours. Though 
incessantly occupied in useful concerns, and 
ardent in promoting the interests of science, 
he was generally embarrassed in his cireum- 
stances; and, notwithstanding his uncom- 
mon industry, he lived in trouble and died 
poor, 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


iN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 





BERKS. 

Married-| Ac Ifeld, Mr. J. Dempster, 
of Mitcham, to Miss Johnson, daughter of 
Mr. J. of Crawley, Sussex. 

Dred.) At Wargrave, Mary, wife of T. 
Wyatt, esq. 71.—Rich. Matthews, jun. esq. 

At Keading, Eliza Maria, youngest Gaugh- 
ter of J. H. Greene, esq. 

At Windsor, Mis. Saran Wheatley, 46. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.} At Whaddon, Mr. William 
Reeve, o! Nash, to Ann, fifth daughter of 
Mr. Thos King, sen. 

At Aylesbury, Mr. Monk, to Mrs. Eliz. 
Tarner. 

Died.) At Aylesbury, Mrs, Woodman 

At Great Marlow, Mr, TV. Wethered, jun. 

Drowned, while bathing in the Thames 
with other young gentlemen of Eton College, 
Mr. B. ‘Treby Hayes, only son of Treby 
Hele Li. esq. late lieutenant-col. of the E. 
Devon mi ia. 

At Olney, Mrs. Eliz. Harrold, 75. 

At Lavendon, Mrs. Gaudern. 

At Ligh Wycombe, Mr. Watkin Crow- 
ther, formerly of the King’s-Head inn, 
Gloucester, 

CAMURIDGESHIRE. 

At the fourth annual meeting of the 
Cambridgeshire Agricultural Society, various 
premiums of five guineas each were adjud- 
ged to: sheep, the general show of stock 
having been deferred till the October meet- 
ing. the chairman called the attention of 
the company to an instrument invented and 
produced by H. J. Nicholls, esq. for prevent- 
ing vicious bulls trom doing injury, for which 
he had been honoured with a medal from the 
Society of Arts, and highly complimented by 
the Duke of Norfolk and other distinguished 
agriculturists. The meeting being convinced 
of the merit of the invention, resolved, that 
a committee should be appointed to consider 
and report to the General Meeting in Oc- 
tober, what reward should be conferred on 
Mr. Nicholls by the society. 

Married.) At Wisbech, Mr. Edw. What- 
ten, to Miss Ann Watkins, 

At Burwell, Mr. Thos. Waters, jun. of 
Fordham, to Sarah, eldest daughter of the 
late Mr. Jos. Maulden. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Wm. Beaumont, of 
Comberton, to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Mr. Hazard, of the Eagle and Child inn. 

Died.) At Stukeley, the residence of his 
nephew, James Torkington, D. D. Master 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge; B.A. 1766, M.A, 
1769, B.D. 1778, D.D. 1785 

CHFSHIRE. 

Birth.) At Rode Hall, the lady of Randle 

Wilbraham, esq. of u daughter, 


Married.] At Astbury, Chas. King, esq 
of Mortlake, Surrey, to Margaret, eldese 
daughter of the Rev. S. Williamson, of Con- 
gleton. 

At Gres ‘ord, Mr. Rich, Radcliffe, solicitor, 
of Liverpool, to Mary Ann, third daughter of 
the late Mr. Joha Hayton, of Gwersylt, 
near Wrexham. 

At Prestbury, Mr. Parnel, of London, to 
Miss Kaye, only daughter of Mr. K. of 
Macclesfield. 

At laxall, Sam. Lapage, esq. of Leeds, to 
Ellen, second daughter of Sam. Gratrix, esq. 
of Furness Lodge. 

Died.} At Little Budworth, Mrs. Ann 
Baker, 100. | 

At Holly Wood, near Stockport, Mrs, 
French, wife of Capt. F. 

At Chester, Mr. Jos. Smith, mace-bearer, 
73.—Mrs. Smith, wife of Mr. John S. 63.— 
Mrs. Musgrave.—Mrs. Cripps, relict of the 
Rev. Thos. C. rector of Cheadle.—The Rey, 
John Baldwin, L.L.B. vicar of Bowden and 
perpetual curate of St, Peter’s in this city.— 
Mr. E. Morris.—Mrs. Ladmore, 27. 

At Sutton, Mrs. Mary Kirkham, relict of 
Wm. K. esq. of Little Budworth, 76. She 
was a laly of extraordinary beneficence, 
being a contributor to almost every institu- 
tion calculated to conduce tc the benefit of 
mankind 

At Congleton, Mr. Butler Johnson, 26. 

At Malpas, Miss Williams. 

At Macclesfield, Miss Beswick, niece to 
Fras. B. esq. 

At Northwich, Mr. Chas. Earle, 42. 

CORNWALL. 

Marrted.}] At Launceston, Mr. John 
Cornish, of St. Columb, to Miss Jane Weston. 

At Falmouth, Capt. W. Elwes, of the bris 
Jenny, to Miss Jane Brimacombe. 

At Lictle Petherick, Peter Glubb, esq. of 
Liskeard, to Miss Lyne, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Rich. L. rector of Liskeard. 

At St. Ives, the Rev. Jas. Kenrick, to Miss 
Stevens, 

At Budock, Edw. Gibson, esq. to Mary, 
daughter of Mr, Wm. Harris, niece to Ad- 
mural Peard. 

At Illogan, the Rev. Mr. Hand, Baptist 
minister, to Miss Eliza Reynolds, of Post- 
reath, 

Died.} At Truro, Mr. Wm. Chappeli.— 
Mrs. Petherick, 63. 

At Bodmin, Grace, youngest daughter of 
Mr. Menhenick, 18. 

At Trevery in St. Martin’s, Mr. Simon 
Hill, 68. 

At Falmouth, the irfant son of Capt. Cock. 

At Trewarthenick, Francis Gregor, ¢sq. 
55. Mr. CG. was educated at the university 
of Cambridge, where his application was r¢- 
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warded with the first honorary distinctions, 
vor nearly 17 years he represented this his 
native county in parliament, where he at- 
tached himself to no party, although he 
eenerally supported the measures of Mr. 
pitt; but upon all occasions he voted to the 
best of his judgment for the good of his 
country. His time and his talents, during 
his parliamentary attendance, were wholly 
devoted to the service of the state and the 
peculiar interests of his constituents, 
CUMBERLAND. 

The bridge new building over the river 
Eden, near this city, savs the editor of the 
Carlaste Journal, will be equal in length to 
any in the kingdom, ‘The plan of the en- 
mneer now begins to develope itself, and 
though we admire the beantiful, light, elli- 
tical figure of the arches over the north 
branch of the river, yet we have an insuper- 
able objection to the uninterrupted and ele- 
vated parapet wall that is to connect the two 
bridges. This intended dead wall will not 
add to the beauty of the bridge, but when 
we consider the great imconvenience the 
public will sustain by the bridge not having 
one opening to the Sands for the accommo- 
dation of cattle-dealers at our fairs, the plan 
is defective, and we hope that our trades- 
people will make a representation to the 
lord-lieutenant on the swhject. 

Married,] AtCarlisle, Mr. Geo. Thomp- 
son, schoolmaster, to Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Fras. Jollie, proprietor of the 
Carlisle Journal.—Geo. Tinneswood, of 
Boothby House, near Brampton, to Miss 
Tiffu, daugiiter of the late Mr.* T. attorney, 
of the latter place. 

At Ab‘ ey Holm, Mr. Henderson, surgeon, 
to Miss Read, of Know Hill. 

Died.} At Carlisle, Margaret, wife of 
Mr. Jolin Pears, 28. 

At Brampton, Mr. Rob. Routledge, 59. 

At Gillbank, Mrs¢eE. Henderson, 60. 

At Penrith, Mr. Rich. Jackson, 58.—Mr. 
John Carmall, 60.—Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 
Jas, Crumby. 

At Abbey Holm, Thomas, second son of 
Mr. John Younghusband, 15. 

At Allonby, Isabella, wife of Mr. Wm. 
Beehy, 25. | 

At Unerize, near Maryport, Mr. Rob. 
Dickson. 

At Brough, Mrs. Liddell, mother of Mr. 
L. surgeon, 77. 

At Intack, near Brampton, Mrs. Simp- 
son, 80. 

At Cockermouth, Mrs. Sarah Lowthian, 2 
maiden lady, 7 

At Keswick, Mrs. Mary Banks, 65. 

_At Whitehaven, Mary, wife of Mr. H. 
Keswick.—Mrs. Ann Mayers, 67. 

At Wigton, Mary, relict of the Rev. 
Michael Horne, rector of Nether Denton, 91. 

At Alston, Mary, wife of Mr. Thos. Wal- 
ton, agent to rhe East Crossfell Lead Mine 
Company, 27 
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At Carleton, Ann, wife of Mr, John Har- 
rington, 43. 

DERBYSHIRE, 

The ladies of Derby have announced their 
intention of contributing works of ornament 
or utility to a repository to be opened in that 
town for the purpose of raising a fund for 
the establishment of a Sunday school; as all 
the children of the manufacturing classes, 
who aré occupied in miils during the week 
are excluded from the advantages of the 
National School. The plan proposed, is to 
augment the Sunday School already estab- 
lished in the parish of St. Werburgh, by the 
admission of children from the other parishes, 
and to place it und«r the superintendence of 
a committee of ladies to be hereafter ap- 
pointed for that purpose. 

Married.] At Buxton, Isaac Smath, esq. 
of Upper Norton-street, to Mrs, Jones, of 
Tottenham-court-road. 

At Derby, Wm. Chas, Flack, esq. of 
Cavendish Bridge, to Mrs. Edwards, widow 
of Nath. E. esq. 

At Youlgreave, Mr. John Bocker, of Leeds, 
to Miss Briddon, daughter of Sam, B. esq. of 
Middleton Ha!!, near Bakewell. 

Died.} At Foston, Mr. Moore, 69. 

At Melbourne, Mrs. ‘santon, widow, 79. 
She was mother, grandmother and great 
grandmother to 97 persons. 

At Ticknall, the Rev. Jas, Eyton, rector 
cf Stanton by Dale, and perpetual curate of 
Ticknall. 

At Ridgeway, near Repton, Thos. Taylor, 
esq. 31. 

At Chesterfield, Mrs, Bottom, wife of Mir. 
Rob. B. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The first stone of the intended Plymouth 
Dock and Stonehouse Public Dispensary 
was laid on the 13th of July. 

On the night of the oth July, a fire broke 
out ina candle manufactory in Middle-lane, 
near the Guildhall, Plymouth, and for some 
hours burned with such fury, as to threaten 
the whole neighbourhood ; but by the exer- 
tions of the royal marines and 43d regiment, 
aided by the inhabitants, ‘ts progress was 
stopped, after destroying six houses. 

A school, on the plan of Dr. Bell, has 
been instituted at Barnstaple, by public sub- 
scription, and more than 100 children ad- 
mittet immediately.—In the same towna 
new and spacious Methodist chapel has been 
opened. 

Birth.] At Stonehouse, the lady of Capt. 
Sir J. G. Sinclair, bart. of H. M.S. Larne, of 
a son and heir. 

At Wernbury House, the lady of Thomas 
Lockyer, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.] At Southmolton, Thos, Coney- 
beer, esq. to Hannah, second daughter of 
Mr. Henry Thomas. 

At Maristowe, Francis Willesford, esq. of 
Tavistock, to Charlotte, youngest daughter 
of the late Rev. Walter Burne, 
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At Plymouth, Mr. Sam. Chappell, to 
Frances, widow of Lieut. Lawrence, R. N. 
—R. Tobin, esq. M.D. of Portsmouth, to 
Jane Frances, eldes. daughter of J. &. Ellis, 
«sq. commissary of ordnance in the western 
iistrict.—Lieut. Taylor, R. M. to Miss Mar- 
shall, 

4. B. Dickenson, esq. of Tiverton, to Miss 
Walrond, daughter of W. H. W. esq. of 
Hradtield House. 

Died.| At Sidmouth, Anna, wife of 
Ruch. Hill, esq. of Thornton, Yorkshire.— 
'ghn Carslake, esq, 81. 

At Exeter, Mrs. Turner, wife of John T. 
esq. formerly of Lisbon, 21.—Mrs. Knight. 
-~hirts. Mary Moore, relict of Sam. M. esq. 
»ho served the ofhce of chief magistrate of 
this city in 1780, 

At Ogilvie Cottage, near Exeter, Wm. 
Hartis, esq. who a few months since retired 
from the office of comptroller of that port, 
i aving served in the Customs near 40 years. 

\t Trobridge, Crediton, Mrs. Yarde, wite 
ef John Y. esq. 

At Hleaviiree, Mr. Stabback, formerly 

‘erk in the Exeter post-office, 

\t Paschoe, near Crediton, Chris. Ham- 

try ESQ. 

\t Exmouth, Mary Jane, second daugh- 
rer of the late Lieut. gen, England, 20. 

\¢ Barnstaple, Mrs. Nott, 67. 

Ac Plymouth, Mrs. Manaton, widow.— 
Mrs, Catherine Gay, widow.—Mis. Dunster- 
ville, wife of Barth. D. esq. 62. 

At Knowle, near Kingsbridge, Geo. Mon- 
ague, esq. F.L.S, 

DORSETSHIRE, 

Married.} At Dorchester, Mr. Wm. 
Rrowne, jun, of Cullompton, to Miss Fisher. 
—Mr. John Wood, to Mary, eldest daughter 

{ Mr. Johnson, of the George inn. 

At Poole, Mr. John Rutty, of Paddington, 
London, to Miss Absolam. 

At Shaftesbury, Mr. John Colbourne, to 
Etizabeth, widow of Mr. W. Stone. 

At Wareham, Mr. John Brown, of New- 
port, to Sophia, second daughter of Mr. T. 
Brown. 

At Blandford, Mr. R, Worsley, surgeon, 
to Miss James; and at the same time, Mr. 
Simper, of Poole, to Miss H, James, daugh- 
ters of the late Mr. Jos, J. 

Died.| At Sherborne, Mrs. Sarah Hod- 
cinot.—Mr. Joshua Perry. 

At Durweston, Mrs. Scott, relict of Mr. 
Rob. S. surgeon, 62. 

At Blandford, Mr. Morgan Blandford, 51. 

DURHAM, 

Birth.} At Enter Common, near Smea- 
ton, Ann Weatheriley, of two girls and a boy. 

Married.} At Barnard Castle, Mr. Jo- 
mathan Awde, of Bladesheld, Yorkshire, to 
Miss Eliz. Appleton.—Mr, Barker, of Brig- 
nall, to Miss Bell, daughter of Mr. Henry 
B. of Barnardcasitle. 

At Sunderland, Mr. S. Luckley, to Miss 

Booth. 
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At Bishopwearmouth, Mr. Longford, to 3 
Miss Young.—Mr. G. Booth, to the daugh. | 
ter of the late Rob. Reay, esq. 

Died.] At South Shields, Mr. R. T, [7 
Shortridge, one of the proprietors of the fliy: | 
glass works, 51.—Roger, second son of | 
Mrs, Turnbull, 16.—Mr,. Farkin, master | 
mariner, 51,— Mr. Jos. Gibson, 61. = 

At Darlington, of hooping-cough, the | —~ 
three infant children of Mr, Fras. Johnson, | 
~ At Bishopwearmouth, Mrs, Mary Hough- 
ton, of London, 31.—The wife of Lieut, 
Watson, R. N.35. 

At Houghton-le-Spring, Mrs. Cummings, 


7 Se 
At Esh, Mrs, Barbara Grainger, 35. o 
At Sunderland, Mr. Rob. Watson, 70.~ | 
Mrs. Robson, wife of Mr. Geo. R. 

At Stockton, Mr. Thos. Caterick, 49. 

At Durham, Mrs. Isabella Watson, 79.— 
Mrs. Mary Robson, 68.—Jos. Grainger, ¢€sq. 
land-surveyor, 64. 

At Barnardcastle, Mr. Jon. Horwood. 

At Shadtorth, Mr. Thos, ‘Teasdale, $9. 

ESSEX. Pa 

Married] At Chipping Ongar, Mr. Wm. |” 
King, surgeon, of 6tepncy, to Jane, second 
daughter of Mrs. Gilbert. 

Died.] At Colchester, Wm. eldest son © 
of Major Purvis, of the ist dragoons, 7. 

At Harwich, Mr. PF. Stevens, 86. 

At Takely, Mr. Rob. Bartrop, 85. 

At Ramsey, Mir. Join Rayner, 67. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

On the 23d of June, the extensive paper 
manufactory of Mr. Palser, of Wotton-under- 
ede, was destroyed by fire; the whole was 
uninsured. 

Married.] At Cheltenham, the Rev. S. 
Mence, fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
to Miss OfCallaghan, daughter of Donatus [ 
OC, esq. = 

At Wotton-under-Edge, Mr. Lucy, to J 
Eliza, eldest daughter of Wm. I. Everard, F 
late surgeon on the hospital staff in Ireland. fF” 

At Rodborough, Mr. Rich. Bird, jun. of F 
King Stanley, to Miss Eliz. Kersey, of Bag- F 
path, 

At Gloucester, John Turner, esq. of Dowt: 
Hatherly, to Miss Selwyn. 

Died.} At Gloucester, Mr. Wm. Barton. 
76.—Mr. Thos. Chadwick, sen. 73.—Mip». 
Gardner, many years mistress of the Blue 
Coat Hospita!, founded by Sir Thos. Rich. 

At Vewkesbury, Mr. thos. Andrews, $5. 

At Prestbury, Mrs. Wooley, wife of Corn. 
W. esq. 

At Rudford, Mr. Thos Matthews, 63. 

At Charfield, Mary Anne, relict of Lieut.- — 
col, Walton. = 

HAMPSHIRE. # 

At a most respectable meeting of tie 
clergy of this county, held in Winchester on F 
the 2sth June, it was agreed to forma s0- § 
ciety, to be called the ‘* Hampshire Clerical FT 
Societ;,”” for the purpdse of discussing sud- 
jects and measures connected with the in- FT 
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terests of the Established Church—to meet 
seven times in the year, and dine upon the 
occasion. 

Birth.] At Southampton, the lady of 
Rear-adm, Otway, of a son. 

Married.) At South Warnborough, Thos. 
Blaney, esq. of Evesham Lodge, Worcester- 
shire, to Anna, second daughter of the late 
Thos, Harrison, esq. of Fulford, Yorkshire. 

At Portsmouth, — Browne, esq. of the 
commissariat department, to Miss Browne, 
daughter of the late Mr, B. surgeon. 

At Bishop’s Waltham, Capt. John Scott, 
R. N. to Miss Cole. 

At Fareham, Henry Minchin, esq. of 
Holywell House, to Miss Maitland, young- 
est daughter of Dav. M. esq. 

Di-d.] At Southampton, Thos. Hamil- 
ton, esq. vice-admiral of the blue, and late a 
commissioner of the navy, 59.——Mrs. Par- 
sons, many years schvolmistress of this 
town, 82. 

At Berry near Gosport, Jos. Carter, esq. 
major of the Portsdown cavalry, 

At Portsmouth, Maria, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr. Jas. Mitchell.—James, son of 
Mr. W. Beazley, one of the superior class of 
shipwrights in the dock yard, possessing first 
rate abilities, 19.— Lieut. Wm. Paton, R.N. 
—Miss Mary Hayman.—Mr. Jas. Glen, late 
surceon of H. M.S. Grampus. 

At Ryde, I. of Wight, Mrs. Gambier, for- 
merly of the hotel, Stockbridge. 

At East Cowes, Mrs. Ward, mother of 
John W, esq. collector of the customs, 80. 

At Titchfield, Mrs. Brett, relict of John B. 
esq. 7d. 

At Wherwell, Mr. Chas. Cantelo, of the 
White Lion inn. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.} At Dorstone, Mr. J. Mat- 
thews, of the Hellens, Much Marcle, to 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Mr. Lewis Jones. 

At Woolhope, Mr. Wheeler, to Miss C, 
Burlton, 

At Hereford, Mr. Baskerville, to Sarah, 
second daughter of Mr. W. James. 

At Llangarran, Mr. John Jones, jun. of 
Tredauchan farm, to Mary, third daughter 
of the late Mr. Geo. Morgan. 

Died} At Ross, Ann, wife of Mr. F. 
Knowles, 

At the Castle, Eardisland, Mr. Harris. 

At Pembridge, Mr. Yeld. 

At Leominster, Mr. Lingen, brother to 
Mr, L. of the Leominster Bank. 

KENT 

Birth.) At Chatham, the lady of Viscount 
Torrington, of a daughter. 

Married.] At Linton, Geo. Willmott, 
esq. Of Shoreham, to Elizabeth, youngest 
= of the late C. Tay, esq. of Linton- 

ge. 

At Greenwich, Sam. Slaney, esq. to Ann, 
youngest daughter of John Cattarns, esq. 
_At the Earl of Selkirk’s, near Sydenham, 
Nrw Montuty Mac.—No, 19. 
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John Halkett, esq. of the Albany, to Lady 
Katherine Douglas, youngest daughter of the 
late Earl of Selkirk. 

At Lewisham, the Rev. Rob. Jones, senior 
chaplain at the Cape of Good Hope, to Ag- 
nes, second daughter of the late Rear adm. 
Geo. Dundas. 

At Canterbury, Mr. Rich. Gibbs, of Lon- 
don, to Eliza, daughter of the late Wm. 
Toovey, esq. of Harlow, Essex. 

At Boughton Malherbe, Mr. G. Mathews, 
of Charing, to Mrs. Sharp, widow, of Eger- 
ton. The bride actually crossed the road to 
the bridegroom en chemise, previous to tying 
the nuptial knot; the act of thus receiving 
her being supposed to exonerate the husband 
from becoming liable to any debts the lady 
may have incurred before marriage. 

At Lenham, Horatio Rates, esq. of Eger- 
ton, to Miss Powell, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Jas. P. surgeon. 

Died.} At Dulwich, Susannah, wife of 
Thos, Lett, jun. esq. 

At Deptford, Mrs. Ferguson, widow of 
Gilbert F. esq. late surveyor of shipping to 
the E. I. Company. 

At Dover, Elizabeth, relict of Edw. Hall, 
esq. of Cherry Valley, Co. of Down, Ire- 
land.—Mrs. Thomsett, wife of Wm. T. esq. 
47. 

At Charlton, Lieut.-gen. Stephens, R.A, 
73. 
At Harbledown, Mrs. Lacy, widow of 
Mr. L. town clerk of Canterbury. 

At Maidstone, John Stone, esq. 60.—Mr. 
Jas. Doyes, a superannuated master of the 
Royal Navy, and formerly a merchant of 
considerable eminence, 79.—Austin Piety, 
esq. 76. 

At Key-street, Bobbing, Mrs. Payne, so. 

At Bredburst, Mrs. Wise, 60. 

At theWater Farm, Smeeth, Mrs. Bridges, 
wife of Mr. John B. 66. 

At St. Bartholomew’s, near Sandwich, 
Mr. A, Galler. 

At Cranbrook, Mrs. Cuckow, relict of Mr. 
Thos. C, surgeon. 

At Tonbridge, the wife of Mr. J. King. 

At Canterbury, E. T. Thompson, esq. 21. 
—Mrs, S. Bax, 32.—-Mrs. Bailey.—Mrs. 
Eliz. Delo, 92. 

At Brompton, Mr. Wm. ‘Tapley, formerly 


~a Clerk in Chatham Dock-yard. 


At Hythe, J. Fuller, esq. 84. 
LANCASHIRE, 


Married.] At Walton, Sam. Solomon, 
M.D. of Gilead-house, Liverpool, to Miss 
Jane Martin. 

At Manchester, Rob. Worsley, esq. of 
Lowton, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
Jate Mr. Chas. Myddleton, of Salford.—Mr. 
Chas. Rawlins, surgeon, to Miss Ann Bland. 

Mr. Threlfall, surgeon, of Liverpool,. to 
Miss Dixon, of Nut Grove, near Prescot. - 

At Liverpool, Capt, R. Morrison, to Jan 
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second daughter of Capt. John Hannah.— 
Mr. Jas. Polding, to Eliza Ann, only daugh- 


ter of Wm. Brocklebank, esq. of Sutton- 
_ odes. — Major O’ Donoghue, of the 37th reg. 

» Miss Brooks. 

Died.] At Liverpool, Geo. Goring, jun. 
esq.—Mrs. Goring, wife of Geo. G, sen. 
csq.—Mr. Nathan Lowe, 65.—Mr. Peter 
Greenall.—Mrs. Neagle, 79.—Capt. J. H. 
Clough, of the 96th foot. 

At Walton, Alicia, eldest daughter of the 
late Mr. Thos. Taylor. 

At Preston, Lieut. Jas. Buck, of the 21st 
Light Dragoons, youngest son of the late 
Rev. Mr. B. of Kirkham, 19. His brother, 
Lieut. B. of the 33d reg. fell in the battle of 
Waterloo, on the 18th June, 27.— Mrs. 
Mary Pollard, 89. 

At Manchester, Mrs. Taylor, wife of Dr. 
Alexander T.—Mrs. Thomson, 58.—Mr. 
Cromb!eholme, of the firm of Crombleholme 
and Crompton.—Mr. Dan. Leech, 74.—Mr. 
John Stubbs, 35.—Agnes, daughter of Mr. 
Kob. Kenyon, 20.—Mr. J. Tarbock, sur- 
geon, 60. 

At Blackly, Mr. Rob. Scholes, 83 

Near Prescot, Mr. Wm, Anderson, coach- 
proprietor. 

At Broughton-hall, Mrs. Jones, wife of 
Wm. J. esq. 

At Bolton le Moors, Mrs. Esther Howell, 
widow, 86. 

At Barton upon Irwell, 
Wolstenholme, 73. 

At Blackburn, Mr. J.Smith, 90. 

At Warrington, Edw. Dakin, esq. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Alarried.] At Leicester, Mr. J. Shenton, 
to Flizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr, J. Ri- 
chards. 

At Twycross, Isaac, youngest daughter of 
J. Lovell, esq. of Winwick Warren, North- 
amptonshire, to Catherine, youngest daugh- 
ter of Rob. Faux, esq. of Cliff-house. 

The Rev. Wm. Wells, of Market Bos- 
worth, to Mary, youngest daughter of Mr. 
T. Clamp, of Burwell. 

Died,} At Quorndon, Miss Falkner, 
youngest surviving daughter of the late Mr. F. 
aitorncy, of Nottingham, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

‘The intercourse between Boston and Lin- 
coln, by the river Witham, has been sus- 
pended, and will not open again for about 
three months. A great number of workmen 
will, ta the interval, be employed in deepen- 
ing the upper part of the river, and other- 
Wise Improving the navigation; so that com- 
munication with Lincoln and the other places 
above Tattershall will afterwards be much 
faciluated, The establishment of a steam 
packet is in contemiplation ; as it would 
perform the passage in much less than half 
the time required by the present mode, it 
would be a material convenience to persons 
in trade, and afford the means of a pleasant 
cacursion to those who are fond of the water, 


Mrs. Hannah 
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Birth.] At Sturton in the Steeple, Gains- 


borough, the wife of Mr. T. Hind, mason, " 
of two boys, making a total of six children ¢ 


in less than two years. 
Married.] Vere Fane, esq. of Fulbeck, 


to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Chas. Chap- a 


lin, esq. M. P. for this county. 


At Adlingfleet, Mr. Thos. Coulman, mer- 4 
chant of Leeds, to Mary, eldest daughter of | ~ 


John Gee, esq. of Haldenby-park. 


Died.] At Stamford, Mrs. Edgson, 26.— 4 


Sarah, wife of Mr. F. G. Smith, 28. 

At Lincoln, Martha, eldest sister of J. Bell, 
esq. 72.—Mrs, Curtois—Mr. John Everard, 
39. 

At Fleet Bank, Mr. Nida. 


At Scotterthorpe, Thos, Hill, esq. chief a 


constable, 65. 
At Saucethorpe, Mrs. Elmitt, 90. 
At Croft, near Wainfleet, Mr. John 


Cooke, 59. 


At Louth, Mr. John Stephenson.—Mrs, z 


Cha pman.—Mrs. Brown, 75. 


At Saltfleet, Mr. John Sewell, formerly : 1 


master of the Bathing Inn there, 82. 


At North Somercoats, Mrs. F. Osborne, 56, |” 


At Grantham, Mrs. Heaton. 

At Tallington, Mrs. Mason, 73. 

At Moulton, of a puerperal fever, Frances, 
wife of the Rev. Maurice Johnson, 28. 

At Willoughby-hall, 
infant son of Chas. Allix, esq. 

At Horncastle, Mr. T. 
Wm. Miller, 67. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Married.]_ Mr. Edwards, of Monmouth, 
to Miss Harris, of Court Kennoul. 

Mr. Bigham, of Llangoven, to Miss Powell, 


only daughter of Mr. Clement P. of Llanpyt. 3 


Mr. Wm. Bills, of Long Barn, Llanarth, 
to Miss Sarah Jones, of Penrose Farm, neat 
Monmouth. 

Died.| At Monmouth, relict of Rich. M, 
esq. of Argoed. 

At Abergavenny, Sam. Hopkins, esq. of 
Blanavyan iron-works, 54. 

NORFOLK. 

Houghton-hall, in this county, built by 
Sir Robert Walpole, and now the property 
of Earl Cholmonceley, is reported to be the 
mansion and estate intended to be purchased 
for the Duke of Wellington, by the addi- 
tional grant moved for in both Houses of 
Parliament. 

Married.] The Rev. Wm. Jowett, fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Martha, 
second daughter of Mr,John Whiting, of 
Little Palgrave. 

At Norwich, C. Smith, esq. of London, to 
Miss Booth.— Lieut, Betts, quarter-master of 
the West Norfolk Militia, to. Miss Calling- 
bam,—Mr. T. O. Cooper, of Liverpool, to 
Miss Bolingbroke, daughter of Mr. Alder- 
man B, 

At Yarmouth, Mr. Geo. Bateman;surgeun, 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Wm. Ridge, 
Sy. 


near Grantham, the | — 


Overton. — Mr, | 
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Dierd.] At Col:ishall, Mary, wife of the 
Re¥. Jos. Church, 5). 

At Heigham, Mr. Lawrence Golding, 81. 

At Wells, Mr. Luke Parke. 

At Swaffham, Mrs. Frances Mallom, 62. 
—Mr. Thos.Chesney, 88; who was néver 
more than four miles from the place of his 
residence. 

At Hargham, Mr. Matth. Bowles, 69. 

At Whittington, Jane, wife of Mr. John 
Wright, 47. 

At Hetherset, Mr John Parke, 85. 

At Norwich, Mr. Geo. Toll.—Mrs. Har- 
per.— Miss Marston, only daughter of Mr. 
Rob. M. 28. 

At Gayton, Mr. Caleb King, late clerk to 
H. Goodwin, esq. of Lynn, 24. 

At Yarmouth, Mr. Wm. Sewell, 74.— 
Mrs. Palmer, wife of Wm. Danby P. esq.— 
Mr. Wm. Absolon, 54.—Mr. Geo. Hunt, 
93.—Mrs. Harpley, $0. 

At Coxford Abbey, Mrs. Billing. 

At Ashill, Mr. Wm, Billing, 45. 

At Wymondham, Sarah, relict of Mr. 
Jas. Coleman, 76. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.] At Peterborough, the Rev. 
Thos. Mills, to Miss Wales. 

At Wellingborough, Mr. Thos. Butlin, of 
Spratton, to Eleanor, daughter of the late 
Mr. Sam. Robinson. 

At Northampton, Mr. Rob. Coales, school - 
master, to Miss Eliz. Durham.— Mr. Dennis 
to Miss Marshall. 

At Helmdon, Mr. Wm. Porter, of North- 
ampton. to Miss S. Winmill. 

Dicd.} At Northampton, the eldest son 
of Mr.Whitworth, draper.—Mrs. Paine, wife 
of Mr. Wm. P., and daughter of the late 
Rev. John Loggin, formerly rector of Edge- 
co.—Mr, John Atterbury, 26.—Miss Par- 
bery.—W. Manning, esq. 

At Bilton, Mr. P, Weston, of the Cock 
Inn, 16, 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

For these two months past we have had to 
record accidents in the coal-pits of the north- 
ern Counties, which have involved many 
poor families in deep distress. The fre- 
quency of these calamities indeed renders 
them truly distressing. We have now to 
state, that on the morning of the 27th of_ 
June, an explosion of inflammable air took 
place in the Isabella pit, Sheriff-bill colliery, 
near Newcastle, by which Mr. Fogget, 
viewer, and his two brothers, with five other 
men, and two boys perished. 

A number of public-spirited gentlemen of 
this county resolved, at a meeting held on 
the 6th of July, at Newcastle, to form them- 
selves into a society, similar to that held at 
Smithfield in London, for the improvement 
of the breed of cattle, and other objects con- 
nected with agriculture. lt.was agreed, that 
the first public meeting of the commniittec 
should be on the first Wedriesday in August ; 
@ subscription of 14. 1s, each person, was er 
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tered into, and Sir Charles Loraine, bart., 
appointed president for this year. 

On the following day, a general meeting 
of the coal-owneérs of the myers Tyne and 
Wear, and the port of Blyth, was held in the 
same town, for the purpose of taking inte 
consideration the propriety of forniing a ge- 
neral fund for the permanent and effectual 
telief, of the several persons employed in and 
about the collieries of this neighbourhood, 
who may suffer from accidents ; and for the 
support of their dependent relatives (together 
with a provision for sickness and aged), with- 
out having recourse to the benevolence of the 
public—It was resolved, that the establish- 
ment of sucha fund is necessary; that it 
ought to be raised by a proportionate contri- 
bution on the vend of coals from each col- 
liery, and also on the earnings of the work- 
men ; and that an act of parliament should 
be solicited for the purpose. 

Birth.) At New Town, near Chilling- 
ham, the wife of John Kennedy, joiner, of 
three sons. Two of them are so much alike 
that a thread has been tied round the wrist 
of one to distinguish them. 

Married.) At Tynemouth, Mr. Chas, 
Avison to Miss Cope, of North Shields. 

Joseph, son of Rob. Ferguson, esq. of Car- 
lisle, to Maria Isabella, daughter of John 
Clarke, esq. of Bebside House. 

At Hexham, Mr. Wm. Nevin, of Gin- 
glishaugh, to Hannah, daughter of Mr. John 
Hunter, of Garshield. 

At Felton, Mr. Edw. Elliott, solicitor, Ber- 
wick, to Elizabeth, only daughter of Mr. 
Jas. Watson, of East House. 

Died.}] At Newcastle, Mr. John Bell, 
66.—Mrs. Barbara Bowness, 74.—Wifliam, 
second son of Mr, W. Murray, schoolmaster. 
— Mr. Chas, Charlton, 33.—Mrs. Locke, 70. 
—Mary, daughterof Mr. Geo. Hamptom— 
Miss {fsabella Arrowsmith. — Mr. Wm, 
Brown.—Mr. Wm. Hutchinson, 

At Neasham, Mr. Thos. Ward, 72. 

At North Shields, the wife of Mr. Geo. 
Symonds. 

At Tweedmouth, Jane, daughter of Mr. 
Geo. Lee, 

At the Forth, near Newcastle, Mrs. Jane 
Hewison. 

_At Middle Hendon, Sarah, youngest daueh- 
ter of the late Ralph Robinson, esq. 

At Black Hall, Mr. T. Featherston, sur- 
geon. 

At the Shield Field, near Newcastle, Mz. 
H. G. L. Fenwick, 25. vise 

At Morpeth, Mr. Jos. Dixon.—Myr, Spears, 
$9. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. | _ 
| Married.) At Babworth, Henry Wil- 
loughby, esq. M. P. for Newark, to Char- 
lotte, eldest daughter of the Rev. Archaeacon 
Eyre. wey 
Died] At Newark, Mr. J. Wilson, 37. 

At Nottingham, Mr. Curtis, 76.—Mys. 
Pidcock, relict of Wm: P. gent. 71.” 
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At Thoresby, Mr, Wm. Munns, late stew- 

ard to the Earl of Scarborough, 35. 
OX FURDSHIRE. 

Married.) At Wendlebury, Mr. Wm. 
Coles, of Oxford, to Susanna, daughter of 
Mr. J. Walker. 

At Chislehampton, Mr. W. Kipling, of 
London, to Miss E. Swell. 

At Oxford, Mr. Jobn Boshell, of London, 
to Mary Ann, second daughter of Mr. Shep- 
herd.—The Kev. Thos. Gaisford, Regius 
Professor of Greek, and sector of Westwell, 
to Helen, second daughter of Rev. Rob. 
Douglas, rector of Sa'warp and Hampton 
Lovwett, Worcester. 

At Banbury, the Rev. Jacob Tussell, of 
Qucen’s College, Oxford, to Sarah, second 
daughter of Rich. Heydon, esq. 

Died.) At Deddington, Mrs. Faulkner, 
widow of Mr, F. of Oxtord, 81. 

At Oxford, Mr. Jos. Ward, of the Gran- 
by’s Head public house, 50. 

At Oddington, Hannah, wife of Capt. 
Van Loon, 36. 

At Ensham, Mrs. Lord, 74. 

RUTLANDSHIRE,. 

Married.} gt Wing, Mr. David Thorp, 
to Mrs. k. Ward, whose united ages amount 
to near 160 yeals. 

Dig!.} At Oakham, the Rev. Rich. Wil- 
liams, vicar of that place, and of Enderby, 
Leicestershire. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.] At Oswestry, Mr. Mansell, 
of Ness, to Miss Evans, of Sweeney.—Mr. 
D. Oliver to Miss Griffiths. 

Died.} At Shrewsbury, Chas. M. Aylett, 
esq.— Mrs, Martha Jones. — Mrs. George, 
wife of Lieut. G. of the Shropshire militia, 

At Dinthill, Mrs. Cooper, wife of Nath. 
28 Sq. 

At Whitley Lodge, near Halesowen, Wm. 
Barton, esq. many years an eminent medical 
practitioner in London, 52. 

At Ludstone, Wm. Woolrich, esq. 39. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Mr. Poole, farmer, of Pitminster, lately 
discovered, secreted in a wall of his house, 
a large trunk or coffer, like a military chest, 
with twe locks, in good condition, which is 
reported to have contained a great quantity 
of gold and Louis d’ors, supposed to have 
been concealed there at the time of the re- 
bellion of the Buke of Monmouth, .as the 
place is situated near Black Down Hills. 

Married.| At Bristol, Francis, eldest son 
of John Rogers, esq. of Yarlington-lodge, to 
Catherine, eldest daughter of Benj. Bickley, 
esq.—Capi. Haynes, R.N. to Harriet, daugh- 
ter of ‘Thos. Oliver, esq. 

At. Bath, Jas. Wheble, esq. of Woedley- 
lodge, Berks, to Miss O’Brien, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Major O'b.—The Rev. Chas. 
Tripp, of Boneleghe, Deven, to Frances, 
youngest daughter of the late Brig.-gen, 
Owen, of the 6ist reg.--The Rev. J. L. 
Harding, of Arlington, Devon, to Charlotte, 


Oxfordshire—Rutland—Shropshire—Somerset—Stafford. [Aug. }, 


youngest daughter of the late Gen. Goldie, : 
of Goldie Legh, N. B.—Major-gen. Sir Chas, 


Wale, to Henrietta, eldest daughter, and S, 


Prest, esq. of Bristol, to Mary Ann, youngest B : 
daughter of the late Rev. T. Brent, of Cros. | 


combe. 


At Yeovil, John White, esq. of Up-Cerne | 
house, Dorset, to Harriet, youngest daughter | 


of Geo. P. Upton, esq. 


At West Coker, Capt. Murly, R.N. to . 


Mary, daughter of Mr. Edw. Murly. 
Died.]} 
John Acland, esq. 
At Chilcompton, Miss Annesley, daughter 


‘At Fairfield, Elizabeth, wife of | 


of the late Rev. Dr. A. vicar of Chewton |” 


Mendip, 42. 


At Venn-house, Mary, daughter of Sir | 


Wm. C. Medlycott, bart. 10. 


At Bath, Mrs, Garrett, relict of Dan. G, & 


esq. of Belmont, Hants.—The Rev. John 


Mulso, of ‘'wywell, Northamptonshire, for. | 
merly of Worcester College, Oxford, and | 
vicar of South Stoneham, Hants.—Mrs, 


‘Twycross, relict of John T. esq. and last sur- 
viving daughter of the late Truman Hanbury, 
esq. of Bristol.——-Mrs. King, relict of Thos. K, 
esq. of Beaufort-house.— Mrs. Kington, relict 
of A. K. esq.—Mr. Nich. Dowling, 88.— 
Mrs, Pike, wife of Mr. John P. sen. 63.— 
Miss Orchard.—Mrs. Thomas, wife of Dav, 
T. esq.— Wm. Scott, esq. brother of Thos. S, 
esq. of Rock-house. 

At Clifton, Sarah, eldest daughter of Wm. 
Coupland, esq. of Shrewsbury.— Mrs. Pow- 
ell, relict of John P. esq. 

At Bristol, Ellen, fourth daughter of Mr, 
Hartley, attorney. 

At the Hotwells, the Rev. Anth. Jones. 

At Wells, Clement Tudway, esq. M.P. 
for that city, and father of the House of 
Commons. 

At Minehead, John Chappeil, esq. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 


The first number of a new provincial pa- | 


per, under the title of the Lichfeld Mercury, 
and Midland Chroniele, appeared at Lich- 
field on the 7th of July. It is published 
by James Amphlett, whom we understand to 
have been the conductor of the infamous 
Staffordshire Mercury. We presume that it 
is destined to supersede that organ of disaf- 
fection; but notwithstanding its tone of mo- 
deration, it does not seem to promise stabi- 
lity. 

Married.) At Handsworth, Mr. M. Elli- 
son, of Stapleton, York, to Eliza, second 
daughter of the late Sam. Day, esq. of Bath. 

At Stoke upon Trent, Geo. Johnson, esq. 
of Clifton, near Bristol, to Miss Booth, of 
Clayton. 

Died.| AtLightwood-house, Mrs, Grundy, 
relict of John G. esq. 

At Newcastle, Mr. Chas. Emery, 74. 

At Abbot’s Bromley, Mr. W. Kaightf 83. 

At Walsall, Chas. Forster, esq. banke!, 
senior member of the corporation, and 43 
active magistrate for the town, 
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At Stone, Mr. Thos. Tharme, 31. 

At Bridgford, Mr: Emery, sen. 

At Trentham, Mr. Sam. Baggerley, for 
many | years a faithful servant at the louse 
of Trentham, 97° 

SUFFOLK. 

Marricd.} At Lavenhara, Mr. A. Ray, 
‘un. to Mrs. S. Westrop. 

* At Cavendish, Mr. S. Jay, jun. to Miss 
Wright. 

Mr. Rob. Isaacson, jun. of Dalham, to 
Jane, youngest daughter of Chas. Wedge, 
esq. of Westly Bottom. 

Died.| At Hepworth, John, second son of 
the late Mr. Ray, 27. 

At Bury, Mrs. Lovelace, widow.—Miss 
Seckamp, daughter of F.$. S. esq. 

At Greenwish, Ann, youngest daughter of 
E. Chinery, esq. of Melford. 

At Hawleigh, Mrs. Ray, relict of Rich. R. 
esq. 72. 

At Tuddenham, Mr. J. B. Todd, son of 


~ the Rev. Mr. T.:17. 


At Creeting St. Mary, Mrs. Lambert, 90. 
SURREY. 

Married.] At Croydon, Wm. Morris, esq. 
of Southwark, to Arabella, eldest daughter 
of the late Rev. W. M. Higgerson, rector of 
Gretworth, Northamptonshire.—H, J. B. 
Galton, esq. ef Birmingham, to Mary, 
second daughter of Rob. Barclay, esq. of 
Clapham Common. 

At Kew, Lieut.-col. Haverfield, to Miss 
Isabella F. Meyer. 

At Putney, S. B. Harrison, esq, to Martha, 
third daughter of John Pooley Kensington, 
esq. 

At Guildford, the Rev. John Stedman, of 
Wandsworth, to Eliza, daughter of John S. 
esq. 

Died.} At Camberwell, Judith, wife of 
Mr. Jas. Pew, of the Ordnance Office.—S, 
Sanders, esq. 73. 

At Dasiers, Frederic Stables, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, 25. 

At Richmond, Catherine, widow of the 
Hon, T. Leslie. 

At Mitcham, Rebecea, relict of Jas. Cran- 
mer, esq. 84. 

At Godalming, M:. Thos, Woods, solici- 
tor.-Lieut. John Mackrell, R.N. 

SUSSEX, 

Married.] At Aldimgborne, the Rev. John 
Cox, rector of Cheddington, and vicar of 
Stoekland, Dorset, to Miss Rowe, of Norton- 
house, near Chichester. 

Died.} At Brighton, Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Sandys, of Queen-street, 
Westminster, 19. 

At Peasemarsh, the Rev. Jeremiah Smith. 

At Slindon, the Rev. Mr. Smelt, rector of 

hat parish, 

At Chichester, Miss Hemmings, dduphicr 
ut Sam. H. esq. 18 
WARWICKSHIRE, 

At Birmiiigham; Mie H. Clif- 
duck 


ee 


of Warcester, to Elizabeth, eldest d 


ter of the Rev. John Cooke, head-master of 
the free grammiar-school in the former place. 

—The Rev. John Mason, of Worcester, to 
Ann, daughtet of Mr. Thos. Hawe, of Wed- 
nesbiiy: 

At Warwick, Mr. Phillips, of the Globe 
inn, to Miss Bond, sister to Mrs. Baly, of 
the Woolpack inn, 

At Milwich, William, son of Geo.Vernon, 
esq. of Hilderstone-hall, to Mary, second 
daughter of Jos. Jenkinson, esq. 

The Rev. H. Hetchins, felléw and tutor 
of Trinity-hall Cambridge, to Miss Hutchins, 
of Astley Castle, in this county. 

Died.] At Ede gbaston, Catherine Mary, 
daughter of John Ketland, esq. formerly of 
Philade'phia, N. Ametica, 17.—Sarah, wife 
of Mr. Edw. Jones, 50.—Lydia, wife of Mr. 
Jos. J. sister-in-law of the preceding, 39. 

At Birmingham, Mr. Blunt, father of the 
Rev. John B. of Newcastle under Lyne, 78. 
—Mrs. Sarah Hunter, 72.—Mrs, Wynn, 
mother of Mr. John W.—Ann, wife of Mr. 
B. Raven.—Mr. Jos. Hare, 67.—Mr. Wm. 
Adcock. 

At Coventry, Miss Edwards, — 
Smith. 


Mr. J. 


WILTSHIRE. 

Married.} At Weytesbury, Mr. Thos. 
Green, to Miss Ann Orchard. 

Died.} At Amesbury, the Rey. 
Nairn. 

At Cannock, near Devizes, Mrs. Warsiner, 
relict of Giffard W. esq. and aunt to R. G. 
Long, esq. M. P. for this county, 94, 

At Tytherton, Mrs. Margaret Grigg, niece 
of the late Rev. Mr. G, rector of Bathwick, 
74. 

At Salisbury, Martha, wife of Capt, Nath. 
Pitts.—-Mrs. Mary Robbins, mother of Mr. 
R. bookseller, of Winchester. —Mr. Sam. 
Gibbons, more than 40 years proprietor of 
the Spread Eagle inn, 70. 

Near Devizes, Capt, M. Willock, who was 
found expiring on the road. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. ) 

Some silver pennies of King Edward the 
Second’s time were discovered lately in one 
of the Malvern hills; they are almost as 
jarge as a sixpence. 

The neighbourhood of Malvern was lately 

visited by a storm of hail, thunder, and light- 
ning, of extraordinary violence. “The ave- 
rage size of the hail-stones was that of a 
walnut, and in some places they lay several 
inches deep. 

Married.} At Pershore, Mr. T. ‘Cale, of 
Ledbury, to Miss Dalby. | 

At Worcester, Mr, Thos. Matthews, to 
Miss Mary Skyrme. 

Died.] At Dudley, Mr. John ‘ela, 
mialtster. 

At the Red House, near Bromsgrove, ‘Mr. 
Thos. Nasb, sen. © 5 , 

At Bewdley, Miss Cartintipht:’ 


\t the White Hauss," London, Mr. H, 
cRYpe 


. 
Me. 
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At Chatley, Mr. Benj. Boughton. At Gate Head, near Halifax, Sam. Dyson, 9 
At Worcester, Mr. Edw. Jeal, many years esq. : , 
sexton to the cathedral, 60,—Elizabeth, re- At York, Mrs. Lund, wife of John L. esq, 7% | 
lict of Mr. Dan. Kingsbury.—Mrs. Holmes. of Scarborough, 74.—Mrs. Ewbank, wife of 7 
—Mr. Thompson. Geo. E. esq. os } 
At Earl's Croome, Mrs. Whiting, widow. At Leeds, Mt. Z. Humberg, a native of Wy ! 
At Staunton Mill, Isabella, wife of Mr. Germany, 5:.—Wm. Henry, only son of | 
John Walker. Wm. Bingley, esq.—Miss Porter.—Wm, 7% ‘ 
YORKSHIRE. Thompson, esq. of the firm of Thompson B® ‘ 
A singular wasps’ nest was lately disco- and co, bankers, Burlington, 73. 4 ( 
vere! in the garden of John Scholefield, At Pontefract, Mr. Benson, late cf York, 7 
esq. at Horbury, appendant trom the bough 79.—The Rev. Isaac Brown, the oldest @ ; 
of a currant bush. It was formed some- preacher in the Methodist connexion, 81. [7% 1 
thing like an acorn, the upper part of a cap At Haley Hill, near Halifax, Mrs, Barrett, 
serving for a sort of a penthouse tothe main 6%. J 
body of the nest below. The entrance was At Sandall, near Wakefield, B. K. Daw. 
at the extremity of the acorn, Such nests son, esq. of the firm of Ingram, Kennett, and ; 
are the work of a peculiar species of wasp, Ingrams, bankers, of Wakefield. ; 
rarely seen in England, but very common At Stony Royd, near Halifax, John Raw- 
in some parts of America. son, esq. I 
Married.} At Kirkburton, Jos. Winpenny, At Ripon, Mr. John Mixon, of Leeds, } 
esq. of Mount Pleasant, to Maria, eldest surgeon. } 
daughter of James Moorhouse, esq. of At Hull, Mr. Wm. Bromby, a brother of 73 J 
Downshut House. the Trinity House, 71.—Mrs. Walker, $2, 77 
Wim. Newman, esq., of Mount Vernon, —Mr. Geo. Knox. i 
near Barnsley, to Miss Jepson, of Austerfield. At Knaresborough, Mary, wife of Mr. J 
At Ualitax, Mr. Wm. Irving, surgeon, of John Dinmore, Re 
Lockwood, near Huddersfield, to Miss Fryer, At Cracoe, near Skipton, John Hitchen, ~ 7% 3. 
eddest daughter of Jos. F. esq. of Rastrick. esq. mK 
At Bramham, the Rev. John Howson, of At North Allerton, Jas. Deamer, esq. K 
Giggleswick. to Miss Saul, of Thorp-Arch. At Bridlington, Mrs Heblethwayte, relict 7 
Died] At Bridlington, R. Greame, esq. 38. of Jas. H. esq. late of Norton, aad mother of — 7 4 
At Doncaster, Mr. John Simkinson, 46. the late Dowager Lady Boynton. om x 
h 
COMMERCIAL REPORT. : 
et 
BANKRUPTS. L 


FROM JUNE 23 TO 


i¥here the aditress of the Solicitor is not mentioned, he must be understood to reside at the 
The Solicitors’ names are bctwecn Parentheses. 


same place as the bunkrupt. 


ADDERTON A. Eower Shadwell, ship chandler 
(Hedley, Wapping 
Ainsworth H. Manchester, tanmer (Halstead & 


Ainsworth 
Atking W. sen. & Co. Chipping Norton, bankers 
(Tilsley 


Atkinson B. Dowcaster, mill wright (Heaton 
Bailey J. Birmingham, gardener (Dineley, Per- 
shore 
Baker J. Northampton, woolstapler (Lucas, New- 
port Paguell 
Batt E. & Co. Witney, bankers (Leake & Westell 
Bell R. Berwick-upon-Tweed, woollen draper (Car, 
Newcastie-upon-Tyne 
Pingham W. Bristol, victualler (Martin 
Blakey E. New Bond street, milliner (Keene, 
Furaival's inn 
Blundell C. H. & J. Jones, Nicholas lane, mer- 
chanis (Pertridge & Co. Southwark 
Boss T. Liverpool, tailor (Williamson 
Bradley G. Houndsditch, irenfounder 
ford. Copthall-court 
Broughton B. Curtain toad, jeweller (Williams, 
Red Lion street 
Bradley W. Wigan, cotton-mauufacturer (Barrow, 
Manchester 
Call J.Newport, ¥. of Wight, brewer (Cossins 
Cape J. Gravel lahe, brewer (Young, Southwark 
Carter W. jun. Nafferton, butcher (Cotsworth, 
Hull 


(Comer- 


JULY 23 INCLUSIVE. 


Champness J. Fulham, fruiterer (Jones, Size lane 

Chisnall J. & S. Ward, Ipswich, maitsters (Bunn 

Clapton ‘I’, Alfred place, Goswell street road, car- 
penter (Wilde, Warwick square 

Coale. M. Thorney strect, Bloomsbury, 
(Richings, Frith street 

Cole J. B. Oxford street, grocer (Pownalis, Great 
Carter lane 

Cooke T. Ludlow, grocer (Russel! & Jones 


tailor 


Cooper, J. King’s Mill, Denbigh, miller (Browne, Ma 
Wrexham 

Cox G. jun. Exeter, scedsman (Brown, Minciog M' 
lane 





Crump T. Bishop Burton, timber merchant (Rit- 
son & Co. Hull 

Dalton S, Hampstead, corn dealer 
Tustin, New Bridge street 

Dangerfield J. Whitechapel-market, hay salesman 
(Coates, Paul strect, Finsbury-sq. 

Darby W. Liverpool, diaper (Thompson, Man- 
chester 

Dawson B. & J. Manchester, merchants (Cunlifie 

Dormer M. Fleur-de-lis street, Spitalfields, soapé 
maker (Concanon, Great Prescot street 

Duan J. Liverpool, draper (Hinde 

Ellis T. & E. Adder, Crooked lane, ~ merchants 
(Sherwood, Southwaik 

Evans E. Hexion Town, cow keeper (Lawreace, 

- Furnival’sinn 


(Bovill & 
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Ewbank H. Aldermanbury, warchouseman (Cas- 
tle, Cursitor street 

Tangoin H. Bristol, grocer (Ambury 

Farrant J. B. Hemyock, Devon, miller (Warren, 
Wellington. 

Tisher J. Huddersfield, grocer (Allison 

Freemaun W, Lincoln, shopkeeper (Elgie, South- 
weil 

Garduer T. Jun. Liverpool, tailor (Murrow 

Goodwin J. Llanllwchairn, flannel-merchant (Wel- 
lings, Ludlow 

Grieve T. & J. Manchester, fustian manufacturers 
(Hadtield 

Hafford J. Leicester, grocer (Cooke 

Halliday S. Manchester, commission broker 
(Buckley 

Hannum T. Tottenbam-court-road, grocer (Tilson 
& Preston, Coleman street 

Heale T. S.ubbington, dealer (Druce, Billiter sq. 

JIeath S. Birmingham, boat-maker (Mole 

Hliggs W. Leman street, hat manufacturer 
vey, Devonshire st. Bishopsgate st. 

llomes P. Stourport, grocer (Haden, Worcester 

Hook T. Great Yarmouth, miller (King, Swaffham 

Hopkins R. Bath, grocer (Cruttwell 

Jackscus W. Southam, farmer (Gardner, Glou- 
cester 

Jacues G. Brinkley, Cambridge, miller (Isaacson, 
Mildenhall 

Jones W. Llandilo, 
Bristol 

Joyce J. Congleton, innkeeper (Lockett 

Keene J. W. Birmingham, factor (Gem 


(Har- 


shopkeeper (Livett, jun. 


) Kenworthy J. Stoneswood, Saddleworth, woollen 


manutacturer (Gibbon, Ashton-under-Line 


) Kerr H, & G. Sharp, Newcastle-under-Lyme, dra- 


pers (Wil-on 

Ketcher E. Thorpe, grocer (Daniels, Witham 

Kuowles M. Marple, Chester, tanner (Garth, War- 
ington , 

Lasscock J. Hilgay, shopkeeper (Goodwin, King’s 
Lynn 

Law W. Thregmorton street, merchant (Lamb & 
Co. Princes street, Bank 

Laws W. Ellingham, horse-dealer (Kingsbury & 
Margitson, Bungay 

Levy J. Boston, jeweller (Bowles 

Lightoller T, Halliwell, dealer in calicoes (Board- 
man, Bolton 

Lockier T. Kent read, merchant (Harvey, Devon- 
shire-street, Bishopsgate street 

Lunt J. Kirkdale, victualler (Rowlinson, Liver- 
pool 

Maughan H. Newcastle. -upon Tyne, baker (Forster 

Mayhew J. jun. St. Osyth, Essex, miller (Smy- 
thics, Colchester 

‘Mayor C. Somerset-street, 
Angel court 

M‘Brair R, Fen court, Fenchurch streét, broker 

: (Crawford, Old Broad street 

Messiter F, Frome Selwood, woolstapler (Rotten, 
Frome 


builder (Bowden, 


i Miall D, jun, Portsea, brewer (Weddell, Gosport 


Morgan E, Knighton, 
Lianidloes 

mae J. Liverpool, draper (Davies 

Neate J. Calne, woolstapler (Tilby, ‘Devizes 


woolstapier (Marsh, 


Dividends. 
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Noble J. Bucklersbury, merchant (Allingham, St. 
John’s square 

Nott T. Bristol, shoemaker (Browne 

Oakes J. Warnford court, stock broker (Chapman 
& Co. Little St. Taomas Apostle 

Outhwaite J. & G. Pancras-lane, merchants (Bour- 
dillon & Hewitt, Little Friday street 

Parker G. Bawdrip, merchant (Trevor, Bridge- 
water 

Parry J. Hotwells, wine merchant (Harris, Bristol 

Payne W. Shoreditch, victualler (Duncan,Gray’s inn 

Pearce H. Redruth, grocer (Livett, jun. Bristol 

Phillips P. King street, Bartholomew Close, mer- 
ehant (Nind, Throgmorton street 

Postans W. Birmingham, brass founder (Parker 

Pring J. sen Crediton, tanner (Furlong, Exeter 

Pyke I. sen. & Co, Bridgewater, bankers (Symes 

Rayner J. Leeds, tarpaulin manufacturer— 
(Foarnley 

Reeve J. Bermondsey street, victualler (Part. 
ridge & Co. Southwark 

Roberts T. Liverpool, merchant (Bird 

Scott B. Bristol, corn factor (Carey 

Scott T. Ware Park Mill, Herts, miller (Exley & 
Co. Furnival’s inn 

Search F. Clerkenwell green, feather bed manufac- 
turer (Anthony, Hatton Garden 

Selway J. jun. Wells, tallow chandler (Boys, 
Bridgewater 

Sergeant J. Southampton street, Strand, tailor— 
Phipps, Aldersgate street 

Sievers H, E. Lower Tiames street, fish merchant 
(Hutchison, Crown court, Threadneedle st. 

Simonds E. jun, Atherstone, hat manufacturer— 

(Paget 

Sinith F, Shoreham, shopkeeper 
Jewry 

Snell J. Great Torrington, shopkeeper (King- 
don & Hawkins 

Sparks W, jun. Cosham, ironfounder 
Portsea 

Stuart R. J. Hart street, 
Arundel] street 

Stubley W. Surfleet, shoemaker (Carter, Spalding 

Swayne J. Bacon street, Bethnal green, victualler 
(Lang, America square 

Thompson T, & W. Swift, Bolton, ironfounders 
(Boardman 

Tibbs T. Monmouth, timber merchant - (Phillpotts 

Tidy S. Dover, draper (Wilde, Warwick square 

Walker W. Walness, dealer (Buckley, Manchester 

Ward W. Long Buckby, butcher (Denny & Son 

Warne W. Bedford street, Covent Garden, boot 
maker (Wilson, Dorset street 

Warwick S. Old Cavendish street, Oxford road, 
linen draper (Lawledge, Gray's Inn lane 

Watson S. Newcastie-upon-Tyne, merchant (Baims 
bridge 


(Adams, Old 


(Edgcombe, 


merchant (Yatman, 


- White J. Southwark, victualler (Lang, America-sqs 


Whitehouse W. Tewkesbury, linen draper . (Allen, 
Beruers street 

Willes T. Marlborough, builder (Woodman 

Williams W. H. Caerphilly, shopkeeper pe 
& Sons, Bristol 

Wilson J. & W. Hague. Cork-Brook,. vation spin 
ners (Edge, Manchester . 

Wyatt F. f. ganas grocer (Tolcher: [.0 

bus > vs 








DIVIDENDS. | Fy te 


ed I. hone banker, Aug.8 
‘methie J. ae B. College-hilf, merehants, Aug. 5 
en B. Trent Lock, victualléf; Faly C2 
‘rose T. Salters’ Hall ceurt, wine merchant, 


9 
Aug, 12 


as 


Andrews R. Campden, dealer in heasew Tuly 26 
Awbery W. Rupert street, victualler, Asge 5 

Babb, J.Leadenhalt street, hosier, Ang. 5 

Barry T. Miacing lane, merohant, Jal y 29 

Becher €. C. Lothbury, merchant, Nov. 25 





SS 


Nellairs G. Leicester, banker, July 19 
Bentley W. Mile End road, victualler; Aug. 5 
Hidwell R. Norwich, soap manufacturer, July 31 
Pird, J. St. Martin’s lane, cheesemonger, July 2% 
Tiss J. Bristol, woollen draper, Aug. 8 
Blakemore R. Birmingham, tailor, Aug. 12 
Bienkin W. Hull, grocer, July 2% 
Yond J. Lloyd's Coffee-house, underwriter, Aug. 5 
Brown R. Aston, builder, July 11 
Brown W. Terling, grocer, July 29 
Campbell! B. Frinces sq. insurance broker, Aug. 5 
Chectham J. Failsworth, manufacturer, July 26 
Clough, J. I. Liverpool, merchant, July 20 
Cooke G. & J. Kilner, Nicholas lane, merchants, 
Nov. Il 
Cowing J. & S. Catesby, Bedford court, Covent 
Garden, woollen drapers, Aug. 1 
Crace A. Long Acre, plasterer, Aug. 5 
Crane S. & Ti. S. Stratford, merenants, July 1 
Crossley ‘I’. & Co. Manchester, dealers, Aug. 10 
Cuttle R. Manchester, merchant, Aug. 7 
Dadd W. Chatham, tea dealer, Aug. 5 
Dakin J. Manchester, manufacturer, July 17 
Dalton 8S. Coventry, grocer, July 20 
Dawson R. Windsor, linen draper, July 25 
Dey W. C. Doncaster, broker, Aug. + 
Dicken J. Tatenhill, cotton spinner,Aug. & 
Dodson R. Liverpool, merchant, July 26 
Edlu T. Watford, brazier, Aug. 29 
Fawards W. New Bond street, goldsmith, Aug. 8 
Emes W. & P. Church row, Feachurch street, 
merchants, Ang. 26 
I'vans R, Shrewsbury, grocer, July 26 
Farnell! M. Ashby-de-la Zouch, banker, Aug. 8 
Farror J. Birmingham, grocer, July 15 
Fetherstone P. & J. Hodgson, jun. Christchurch, 
distillers, Aug. 5 
Fietcher Sir W. A. London, merchant, Aug. 5 
Forster J. Foster lane, Cheapside, silversmith, 
July 29 
Fynney R. Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
Aug. 5 
Gascoin J. Woodstock street, tailor, July °9 
Gate J. Fleet street, pastry cook, July oo 
Geddes A. & E. Evans, Upper East Smithfield, 
bottle merchants, July 22 
Gibbs J. Stilton, victualler, Aug. 4 
Gill R. Old Malton, corn dealer, July 21 
Gompertz A. Great Winchester street, merclrant, 
July 8 
GordonT. & Co. Tower street, merchants, July 15 
Craham W. Carlisle, merchant, Aug, 17 
Grant A. Broad street place, merchant, Aug. 5 
Grantham F. Boston, butcher, Ang.15 
Guild J. Loudon, merchant, July 25 
Jlalsted S. Horsham, draper, July 29 
Hanson J. St. John street, Clerkenwell, innkeeper, 
Aug. 5 
Harris W. Streatham, carpenter, July 27 
Herrison J. St. John street, Clerkenwell, 
heeper, Aug. 5 
Harwood G. Beverley, victualler, July 26 
Tfearn W. Holborn, linen draper, July 25 
Hellyer J. Portsea, baker, July 27 
Hil F. & Co. Union row, corn factors, July 25 
Tlillidge F. Manchester, innkeeper, July 19 
Horton D. Birmingham, gilt toy maker, July 25 
Humble M. Wapping, ship chandler, July 29 
Hutchinson R. Manchester, joiner, Sept. 2 
rddon W. Croston, linen draper, July 28 
jacobs J. Walcot, Somerset, plasterer, July 21 
Jenks W. Aldermanbury, silk weaver, Aug. 22 
Jones C. Worthen, Salop, mercer, July 19 
Jones J. Hastings, linen draper, August 5 
heeys R. Frant, shopkeeper, August 5 


wine merchant, 


inn- 


Dividends. 










{Aug. l, 


Kolly J. A. Strand, saddler, August 19 
Knight J. H. West Cowes, vintner, August 8 es 
Krumbhaar G, F. Hammersmith, patent- vinegar. 


maker, Nov. 25  " 
Lanchester A. St. James's street, milliner, Jaly 9) 
Laycock T. Minories, slopseller, Fuly 8 * 
Leonard S. & W. Spiring, Bristol, brewers, Aug.) 
Lewis M. Gloucester, wharfiager, August 4 7 
Lewis T. Gray's Inn, serivener, July 29 1 
Leyton C. Smiths’ buildings, Leadenhall stree, | 
merchant, July 29 a 
Linthorne B. and J. H. Jollieffe, Walbrook, mer. ~ 
chants, July 29 FB 
Loton J. Chiswell street, stable-keeper, Aug. 5 V 
Lumiey T. Gutter Jane, merchant, Aug. 5 a V 
Mackenzie A. K. & E. Abbott, Austin Friars, mg.” 
chants, July 29 : 
Macleod T. H. Tokenhouse yard, merchant, Aug.5 
Mayue R. Jermyn street, banker, Aug. 5 pe 
Merryman J. Wendiebury, Oxon, liquor-merchan,| | 4 
July 22 A 
M‘Nair A. Abchurch lane, merchant, July 29 A 
Morris W. and 'T. Little Tower street, wine bro}. B 
ers, July 29 B 
Moye R, Chelsea, carpenter, August 1 B 
Munton, J. Foulsham, grocer, August 4 a B 
Nesbitt J. & Co. Aldermanbury, merchant, July 2277 pz 
Oake T. Ryde, baker, Aug. 0 B 
Orme W. Southwark, distiller. July 22 
Pater, H. Bristol, merchant, Juby 21 B 
Paul J. Chester, coach maker, July 31 Be 
Pearce J. Bungay, grocer, Aug. 3 B 
Pearson J. Warwick street, Spring gardens, mer C; 
chant, Jule 8 am C. 
Pepper J. W. Deal, butcher, July 24 & C! 
Perks J. Great Sarldon, scrivener, Aug. 10 Be 
Pillow E. Canterbury, brewer, August 25 
Piper W. Bristol, cheese-factor, July 19 pas 
Plant, W. Crown street, Finsbury sqnare, porters > Cc 
merchant, August 1 De 
Pollitt J. Cockermouth, draper, Aug. 14 
Porter N. Birmingham, factor, August 15 De 
Potter S. Milk street, merchant, August 1 
Powell J. Southampton buildings, tailor, July 25.9 Di 
Pugh T. Brick lane, Spitalfields, tallow-chandler,| Ea 
July 15 fa 
Pugh W. Berwick street, tailor, July °5 De kd 
Pugh W. Worcester, merchant July <6 Dom fis 
Reilly J. Hart street, Crutched Friars, merchant, Foi 
July 29 FS 
Reynolds C. Bridgé court, picture dealer, Julye22 Fr, 
Rickman T. Deal, coach-master, July 24 mee Go 
Ridley J. Lancaster, merchant, July 31 
Russell J. Parry-barr, Stafford, gun barrel many [7 Gre 
facturer, July 25 mee Has 
Russell T. Beverley, victualler, July 26 
Satterthwaite T. Manchester, merchant, Aug.4 ~— | Ha 
Scott W. F. & Co. Leeds, bankers, August 5 >@ Nes 
Serrell W. Great Tower hill, ship-dealer, July % 
Sharp J. North Shields, grocer, August 7 @ Hey 
Shillitoe, J. Great Tower street, plumber, July % Hill 
Shoobert J. & J. Sawyer, Lothbury, Blackwell. oe 
uc 


hall, factors, July 29 
Shuttleworth J. Copthall ceurt, merchant, July °° 77) Hug 
Simpson E. jun. Ely, currier, July 26 : 
Slater G. Liverpooi, merchant, August 12 
Smediey W. Burton-aupon-Trent, grecer, July %1 
Smith J. Monxon, grocer, August 16 
Smith S. Deptford, baker, August 1 
Smith W. Hart street, corn-dealer,July 15 
Spencer, W. Wolverhampton, gun darrel-manafac: 

turer, July 25 


3 
ad 
[SJ 
H 


Ee 
Spiring W. Bristol, brewer, August 9 5 
Stackhouse, W. Blackburn, linen-draper, July 27 é Le } 
Sussum E. Finsbury place, tailor, July 15 ie Ligh 
BA 








' rhorlow, W, sen. Swallow strect, cheesemonger, 
August 22 


ega. Tipping G@. B. Wormwood str. merchant, July 29 
7) Tomkin-on J. Northwich, shopkeeper, Aug 8. 

ly 29 a Freeman IT. Bury street, St. Mary Axe, mattress- 
a maver July 25 

ug.g0 8 Trust.uin J. Wood street, umbrella-maker, July £5 


> Trye i Bishopsgate street, linen-draper, July 18 

Oe Turner} Nochiord, carriet, Aagust 5 

Vicke:s, Ro Liverpool, merchant, Jaly 26. 

Walkden J. Market Harborough, innkeeper, Au- 
gust 9 

Walters J. Studham, farmer, July 29 

Welby C. C. E. Leicester, banker, July 18 

Wheelwright C. A. Cullum street, merchant, Au- 
gust 5. 


Certificates. 
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White J. Pitchley, victualler, August 16 

White J. Windser terrace, City road, merchant, 
July 29 

Wightman G: Kensington, builder, August ! 

Wilkinson A. and G. Cook, Walbrook, merc auts, 
Nov, 11 

Willis P. Romford, artist, August 5 

Wills G. Wood street, wine-merchant, Aug. 1° 

Wing M. Salisbury, clothier, Aug, 16 

Wolff F. & J. Dorville, New Biidee street, mer- 
chants, July 49. 

Worley T. jun. Fish street hill, coffee-house-keeper, 
July 29 

Wright G. Birmingham, grocer, August 12 

Young S, North Audley street, surgeon, July 22 

Young T. and R. Milverton, bankers, Aug. 7 


Se 











Ansdell J. Liverpool, timber-merchant, Aug. 5 


lant, 
oe Appleton, E. Manchester, cottou-merchant, July 25 
= Arnot T. Holt, dealer. July 15 

0k. Benvister J. Newington Burts, silversmith, Aug.5 


Baker G. Patt ld, spirit-merchant, July [8 

Barnard W G Lambeth, barge builder, Aug. 5 

Bayly UW St. Albans, corn-shandler, July 18 

Bell W. Cl: ment’s lave, silversmith, August 5 

Billing R. Vinegar yard, Drury lane, victualler, 

ie July 22 

Bishop T. Great Yarmouth, fish-merchant, July 18 

Bown S. White-Friars, flour-factor, July 18 

Buckle M) York, woolstapler, August 1 

Caitcheon R. H. Liverpool, merchwnt, August 1 

Candy J. Uon-Easton. Somerset, baker, July 15 

Chivers C. ‘I’. Stone, brazier, July 29 

Churchyard S, Fressingfield, grocer, August 1 

Cousins R. Wigmore street, patent lamp manufac. 
turer, July 29 

Cowper N. A. Barton Bendish, miller, Aug, 3 

Dent T, Newcastle-upon-Pyne, spirit merchant, 
August 5 

Deschamps J. A. Howard's place, Clerkenwell, en- 
gine-turner, July 29. 

Durrant W. Maidstone, tanuer, August 12 

Eagle W, W. Gloncester-terrace, New road, soap- 
manufacturer, August 12 

> Edelsten J. Warrington, hatter, August 12 

_» Fisher T, Exton, livery stableekeeper, July 15 

Foreme ¥. Sheerness, carpenter, July 22 

tee F diy VA. Upper Shadwell, tobacconist, July 15 

22 Fy Fr. deberg J. S. Falcon street, merchant, Aug. 5 
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> Goakmau B. R, Princes street, Spitalfields, printer, 
= July <a 
nu: Fe Green J. Birmingham, joiner, July 15 
3 ) Haslam T. & Co. Bolton-le-Moors, cotton manufac- 
se turers, July 18 
/ » Hayward J. Woodbridge, maltster, July 29 
_ | liesse G. Commercial Sale-rooms, sugar broker, 
_ August 8 “ , 


» Hewitt Pp. Carey street, vintner, Aug. 8 
Hillary T. P. Mark-lane, merchant, July 22 
Hodson J. Lime street, wine merchant, July 2 
Hudson E. Gibraltar, merchant, August 1 
? Fy Hughes J. and R. Challen, Storrington, brewers, 
July 29 
Jones P. B. Birmingham, hardwareman, July 25 
Kelly J. Windmill street, Finsbury-square, mer- 
_ Chant, July 25 
Kirky S. & J, Nottingham, coal merchants, July 15 
> lawrence G. and'R. Smith, Gun street, Spitalfields, 
e Silk weavers, July 29 | 
a Lee por C. and J Teal, Tower Royal, callenderers, 
a aly lo 
D4 "i Roy E. & T. Jermyn street, fruiterers, Aug. 2 
— ot J. Nottingham, hosier, July 13 
‘tw Montury Mac.—No. 19. 
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CERTIFICATES. 


Lingard J. Blackwell, corn dealer, Aug. 12 

Lisle D. jun. Newcastleeupoa-Tyne, cabinet-maker, 
August 5 

Lovewe.! T. Barbican, bookseller, July 29 

Lucas J. L. Gosport, contract-butcher, Aug. 19 

Mackenzie W, St. Martin’s lane, chinaman, Aug. 5 

Marshall R. New Sarum, carpenter, July 22 

Marshall T. Blackwater, grocer, August 1 

Messer E. Gagingwell, farmer, August 12 

Metcalf W. Crooked Jane, merchant, July 15 

Mills K. Goswell street, bedstead maker, July 15 

Moon R. Liverpoo}, merchant, Aug. 1 

Needham E. sen. Manchester, dealer, July 25. 

O’Brien J. Copthall buildings, Throgmorton street, 
ship broker, July 25. 

Payn T. jun. Lenham, dealer, August 5 

Phillips J. Hayes, victualler, July 25 

Powell T. Malpass, timber merchant, July 2° 

Ramsay W. Little Thames street, provision mer- 
chaat, July 29. 

Redding S. Hereford, butcher, July 29 

Reilly J. Hart str. Cruteched-Friars, merchant, Aug.8 

Richardson A> York street, builder, July 2¢ 

Robinson C. C. Bradford, York, butcher, Aug. 5 

Roe C. St. Mary Axe, hardwareman, August 5 

Roper J. B. Gosport, brewer, July 15 

Schofield, G. Shrewsbury, shopkeeper, July 22 

Sharp C, jun. &sen.Romsey, cabinet makers,July 25 

Solomon W. Middlesex street, Whitechapel, fish- 
monger, August 8 

Stammers W. Liston, miller, August 5 

Stanton J, Birmiugham, timbe: merchant, July 18 

Stephens J M. Portsmouth, jeweller, Aug. 12 

Sykes W. White Lion street, Norton Falgate seed 
merchant, July §8 

Taylor J. Warwick lane, carcass dealer, August 12 

Thompson M. Fenrith, check manufacturer, July 29 

Thropp J. Birmingham, silversmith, July 25 

Turner R. jua: Hurstperpoint, butcher, Aug. 12 


_ Turton J. Ripley, butcher, July 18 


Twitchin W. Kingsclere, maltster, July 15 

Vining J. Bristol, grocer, August 5. 

Walthew RK. Liverpool, liquor dealer, July 29 

Watts W. Bittesweli, dealer, July 15 - 

West G. Hull, linew draper. July ce 

Whitehead J. Cateaton stieet, banker, July 15 

Whittiagton R. Monkton Comb, clatiier, July 25 

Whitwell S. Coventry. surgeon, July 29 

Willeocks W. Orchard street, baker, July 22 

Willis P. Romford, artist, July 18 

WilsonW.& R. Wellingborough, merchants, July 22 

Wood W. Framwell Gate, Durham, muslin manu. 
facturers. July 18 

Yates J. Manchester, ironmoager, July 25 

Young J. Huddersfietd,-woolstapler, July 22 

Young P. Wapping, sail-maker, Angust 1° 
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me Grand Surrey . . 2 6 «© «2 «© © 50l 
hae, aa ne ee 
Bee KennetandAvon . 2. « 6 6 « 191 
ow Wem. . «5g tl et et lo 6) OE 
mm Oxford, div. 28. . . . . «© « 500l.! 
Rochdale, div. 3l, . © « 2 + « 40 
Worcester and Birmingham . . . 40l. 
4 Docks. PER CENT. 
me East India, div. 7%. 2. . 3. © 126, 
Me East Country . . . 1 1 6 ee 458, 
London, div. 5/. o «+ « « 756. eX. div. 
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Government Annuities—Canal and Dock Property. 
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LOAN of 36,000,000/. for the Service of the Year 1815. 


For England 27,000,000/. 


; for Ireland 9,000,0001. 


Contracted for on Wednesday, June 14, 1815, by Messrs, Steers and Ricardo, Baring, 
j, J, Angerstein, Etlis and Tucker, and Trower and Kattye, on the following terns, viz. 


i30l. 3 per Cent. Reduced 
10/. 4 per Cent, Consols 
441. 3 per Cent. Consols 


For every 1001, sterling subscribed. 


A discount of 4/, per cent. per annum for payments made in full, 
PAYMENTS. 


Saturday, June 17, 101. perCt. | 
July 21, 10/. ditto 
Aug.18, 101. ditto 
Sept.15, 10/. ditto 
Oct. 20, 101. ditto 


Deposit, : 
gd payment, I riday, 
ad payment, Friday, 
4th pay met, Friday, 
sth payment, Frivay, 








6th payment, Friday, Nov. 17, 102. perCt, 
7th payment, Wednesd. Dec. 20, 10/, ditto 
sth payment, Wednesd. Jan. 17,1916, 10/.do. 
gth payment, Friday, Feb. 16, 10/. ditto 
10th payment, Thureday, Mar.15, 101. ditto 


DIVIDENDS 


Arthe Bank of England, and at the South Sea House, due 5th July, commenced payrrent 


to the public on 


July. 


INDIA SrOCK., 


The Dividend due 5th July commenced payment on 


July. 


a Se 
Rates of Government Life Annuities, payable at the Bank of England. 


3 per cent. Stocks being now 56, and under 57. 


A single life of 85 receives for 1001. stock £4 
40 «6 «© © «© e ce e 4 
oF 2+ + & + & #6 % 8 
SO «6+ 6¢*«ew @ 
So « ¢ #@ + & 6 3°? 
G@ «ses 6 oe @ 
oe £+£ + + » + + &-F 
Pe. «@ to @ &~ ee @:3 
75 and upwards . . . 10 


9 average rate 100/.money £7 17 6 
MPs os rete so wo. + BS 
i. a (42s = ae 
Ss 4 ‘+ ene, ee 
oe O« 2. —a 
9 oO s s ” e e . e a 10 s 3 
7 Ba &- se ea *& 6 oP eG 
MMs i-s Oe ee eee 
1 © « keke o wo eet 2 


All the intermediate ages will receive in proportion. 
N, B. The annexed isa short scale of some of the rates, upon which Government are 
now granting Life Annuities: they are payable half-yearly, at the Bank of England, the 


same as the dividends, and may be received by power of attorney. 


The Life-Annuity Act 


having been amended, they may henceforward be purchased when the 3 per cent. Consols, 


» or Reduced Annuities, are at or above 50. 
a 


*,* Annuities are granted on Jotnt Lives also. 
Particulars may be had, gratis, at the Government Life- Annuity Office, Bank-street ; er 
by writing to the Superintendant, if the postage be paid, 
TS ae 
» Prices of Canal Shares, &c. in the Month of July, 1815, at the Office of 
Mr. Wetenhall, No. 7, Capel-court, Bartholomew-lane. 


Canals, PER SHARE. 
So ne ee a ae 
Ellesmere . 2 2 «© « « 2001. a 196l. 
Grand Junction, div. 81. . . 2004. a 1961, 


Water-Works, PpeER SHARE. 


rast London, div. al . . . 62, ex. div. | 
Kent -+ @ 6 6.0 pee « 3 Be 
to, Sd'sesips-. . «2 «) «' « « 2b pK 
“lanchestér and Salford . ». Be 
West Middlesex . . 0 ee 251, 





PER SHARE, 
4i/. 10s. 


Insurance Companies. 
Albion o * . 7 s . . 


Am..«w «ts 6s « % « SE Oe 
Eagle “es «« &« « 2» «Sah 
Globe, div. 6/.. . . « « 104l.ex. div. 
a ae a 


Imperial - e e . e . oe . ° 4o/, 
Bridges. PER SHARE. 
Southwark, 251. pd, > we «= SSR 


Strand, 100! pd. oe « «© « e BO 
Ditto, Annuities, 601 pd. . . el. pr. 
Miscellaneous. 

Highgate Archway, 501. share . . iol, 
Russcil Institution, 25gs. . 2. . « 17¢, 
Surrey ditto, 30gs. . . »« « © 13.105. 


Auction Mart, share 50/. div.2/.10s. . 
Gas Light Share, 30l.pd.. 


21/, 


g/.a si. pr. 
JAMFS WETENHALL, 


S/ ock Broke: . EF 


“4 
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SUGAR—Double refined loaves } 





Ilambro and Turkey do. - - 3% 
Single and powder loaves - - 
Good and fine lumps - - 
Brown and mildling do, - - 
Crushed lumps - : : 
Brown Candy - - > 
Molasses - - - of 
Moscovadoes —Fine Jamaica - 
Good do, of other islands 
Brown and middling - 
Fine clayed - - - 
East Indca—White and fine * 
Brown and yellow - oF 
Havannah-—Fine white - - 
Brown and yellow - 
Brazil—White and fine” - : 
Brown and yellow -- ° 
COFFEE--St.Domingo,mid.& fine 
Do. ordinary and good - : 


Porto Rico, Havannah, and Brazil 
Cheribon, Java, and Bourbon - 
Miocha - - - = - 


Demerara, Dominica, &c. fine - 
1}o, ordinary, middling, and good 
Jamaica, fine - - - 

Do. ordinary, middling, and good 
RUM—Jamiaica - . . 
Other Islands” - - - - 
PIMENTO - - - - 


PEPPER—Compuany’s black - 
Privilege and light do. - > 
‘tT OBACCO—Fine Virginia - 
Do. Maryland - - - - 
Ordinary qualities - . a § 
WINKE—Pore - - 522. 10s. 
Sherry - - - 481, Os. 
Madeira - - - 421. 5s. 
Lisbon - - - 521. 10s. 
Sp nish red ~ - 18/. OS. 
Claret - - - 25l. los. 
RICE —Carolina - - - 
East India ~ - - - 
COTTON WOOL--Permambucco 
Maranham and Bahia - - 
West India, Demerara, &c. 

Fine Sea Island - - - 
New Orleans - - - 
Bowed Georgia - - - 
Bengal, Surat, and Smyrna - 
SPiICES—Cloves ‘ , ° 
Mace ‘ ‘ . ‘ . 
Cinnamon e ° e ° 
Nutmegs ° ° ‘ ‘ 
( ussia ; : ‘ 
‘TEA—Bohea and commonCongou 
Congou middling and good . 
Suuchongdo. . , ‘ : 
‘Twankay . ‘ ° 
Hyson Skin or Bloom , ; 
Hyson good and fine ° ; 


TALLOW—>t. Petersbgh yel.Can, 
Do. White and Soap do. . " 
South American e ; ‘ 
HEMP—Riga,Rhine, & St. Peters- 
bugh clean & Calf clean & outshot \ 
Flax PDR. and PTR. ; ‘} 


st. Pctersburg 12 Head : : 





Muscovado sugars paya duty of 
30s. per cwl. and clayed 35s. per 
cwt. for refining or home con 


sumption; and tor exportation 


the retined receive a bounty, ana 
the raw and clayed a drawback 
equal to the full duty paid for 
home consumption, 


These are only imported for re- 
exportation, for which they are 
not subject to any duties. Being 
thegrowth of foreign plantations, 
they are subject to such heavy 
duties as are equal to a pro hibi- 
tion for home consu:nption. 


725. 4d, 
»»> 


3? 


93 
- odd. 
al 1s, 10d4. 


- 2s. 5d, 


102s. Sd. per cwt, 


99 
>? 
33 


33 bP 
- 1s. 7d. per gall. 


3) 
per Ib. 
33 


39 


per pipe of 12¢ gall. 


7s. 11d. BS 
lis, 10d, SP 


“ ? 126 ,;, 
- 9 110 ;j, 
rr 3 138 3? 
= $9 126 9? 
- per hhd.of 60 ,, 
™ - - per cwt, 
? 7 oe 39 
“pr Ib. 
16s. 11d. per 100lbs. “ 
imported in a Bri- - 
tishship,and25s 5d. 7 
Foreign. 
- « Seth. ,’ 
; ‘ Qs, 2d: ar 
‘ P 2s. 6d, “9 
e . <2 5d, 9? 
, ° 14/, = per ct. 
“per lb. 
$) 
96 per Cent. on the ” 
sale price. ” 
? 
”» 
2 3s. 2d. duty per ewt. ¢ pei cwt 
imported ina British ; ” 
ship, and 3s.11d. For. 9 


0]. 2s. 1d. BS per ton 
10l. 5s. 10d. FS 


39 
33 
39 


Price sor Hou: 


Dut, paid 


Cons? ept o 


Price Current of the undermentioned Articles of Merchandize at London, in Jyl, 
- : ae Board a Brity 


Ship far E; 
portation, 





170 a 180 
140 a150 
135a148 
136 a145 
12¢a135 


98a 105 
92a 102 
82a 88 
126 a 130 
90a 100 
75a 80 


7 


_— 


The whole of these articles are generally sold by the merchants at the exportation prices, and 
when intended for home consumption the buyers pay the duties affixed, which added to the ex- 


portation price gives the price for home consumption. 
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45 46 
ss 90 
727 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


VERY few preceding seasons have been so blessed as this. The wheat blossom went off 
most kindly, the consequence of which has been a large and prolific ear without an appear- 
ance of mildew, which promises, if the weather continues cold and dry, a most abundant 
and early harvest. The crop is large in breadth and bulk, and, if well secured, will doubt- 
less defeat those intentions that tended to keep up the price. 

Barley is also an universally good crop, but with too much straw upon the deep loamy 
soils being considerably lodged even before it broke into ear. 

Oats are also well belled, large on the straw, and promise more than an average crop. 

Beans, peas, amd the whole of the leguminous kind, have podded well, being large and 
full, and remarkably free from the fly and the grub. 

All the soiling species have yielded this spring a greater produce than can be remembered 
by the oldest farmer ; but the brassica tribe have suffered much in Consequence of the late 
dry weather, the turnips in particular, except the early sown Swedes. 

The hay crop has been secured in very good order, and the quantity much larger than cam 
be remembered for many years past. 

The hops have a favourable appearance, but the apples in the cyder counties fall short 
indeed. 

Conn Excuance, Jury 24.—Wheat, Foreign, 49s. to 76s.-English, 48s. to 78s.— 
Rye, 32s. to 36s.—Barley, 21s. to 35s.—Malt, 56s. to 70s.—Oats, 21s. to 35s.—Fine 
Flour, 60s. to 65s.3 seconds, 55s. to 60s. : 

SmirHFiELD Market, Jury 24.—Beef, 4s. Od. to 5s. 0d.—Mutton, 4s. 4d. to 5s. ad. 
—Lamb, 4s. 6d. to 6s. 9d.— Veal, 4s. to 5s. 2d.—Pork, 4s. 6d. to 5s, 2d. per stone of 8 lbs, 
Sr, James’s.—Hay, 31. to 41. 10s.—Straw, 11. 4s. od. to 11. 16s,—Clover, 41. to 61.6s. 
Hops, New Pockets.—Kent, 6l. 6s. to 8}. 14s.—Sussex, 51. 15s. to 7]. 10s.—Farnham, 

ill, to 131, 


(2 mR. 


Averuge Prices of Corn, 


By the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, from the Returns received in the Week ended 
the 15th of July, 1815. 


MARITIME COUNTIES. INLAND COUNTIES. 
Districts. Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
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Ist Essex, 57 10133 0/30 025 O Midd!esex, 58 10]—-—-— $1 = 10 
—— Kenr, 584 7 8 «C6iC 4 Surrey, 12 ti—.._. 30 29 «0 
—— Sussex, 59 4 30 0 Hertford, 57 «6688 «6031 525 
2d Suffolk, 57 6[—~——/26 10/24 0 Bedford, 64 7] 31 Olea 6 
~— Cambridge, [54 4)32 0/33 8}]16 2 Huntingdon, [60 ¢| 30 al 1 +4 
3d Norfolk, 538 4953) 0/84 «Ske OO Northympton, JOO Of-~—~—27 020 ¢ 
4th Lincoln, 57 1385 oO1f7 86 Jk Rutland 55 6i—~——°s 623 © 
—— York, 63 29 «0/20: «8 Leicester, © j07 {86 O31 o'22 @ 
5th Durham, 71. Qf} 3t 9 Nottingham, [65 2139 626 1029 8 
—— Northumh. 62 11150 O]25 1/23 8 Derby, ri 4}- cL 12 
6th Cumberland, [65 8)36 4130 4'30 5 Stattord, 73 . ol——-—)$0 724 i 
—— Westmorland, 74 4/44 0/32 Oj31 © Salop, 80 SPS ON ———|51 It 
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—— Chester, 730 (Oi— — Worcester, 50 738 0133 6/28 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


From June 25, to July 25, 1815. 
Kept by C. Biunt, Philosophical Instrument-maker, 38, Tavistock-st. Covent-Garden, 


— 





Barometrical Pressure.| ‘Temperature. 
Moon] Day. | Wind.] Max. | Min. |Mean. _— Mean. 
} 

















<asiosania 
| Nune26! W_ | 39-06! 30°03 |30°045] 69 | 50 | 59°5 | Fair 
271 S W 4 30°10 | 30°07 {30°077] 71 | 52 | 61°5 Fair 

28] S W | go’20 | 30°16 {80°18 | 73 | 51 | 62 Fair 

¢ 29] W_ | 30'25 | 30:18 }80°2 72 | 51 | 61° Fair 
30} N W } 80°17 | 80°08 {30°115] 70 | 50 | 60 Fair 

July 1{N N Wj 30°05 | 30°05 {30.05 }| 69 | 51 | 60 Fair 

oo OW 30 30 30 71 | 517 61 Fair 

ay. OW 30 29.95 }29°9527 71 | 52 | 61°5 Fair 

41 N W I 30 29°98 |29°985] 71 | 50 | 60'S Fair 

N W } 30°07 | 30°05 |80°055{ 70 | 49 | 59°55 Fair 

W [30 29°93 129°9621 71 | 50 | GO'5 Fair 


W [20°98 | 20°43 |29°963] 72 | 49 | 60°S Fair 
N W | 30°00 | 30°05 130,093] 72 | 49 | 60°5 Fair 
N W | 30°05 | 30°05 {30°05 | 74 | 46] 60 Fair 
io «ON 30°14 | 30°13 [30°135] 80 j 51 | 65°5 Fair 
11 N [30°13 | 29°97 |30°045] 82 | 51 | 66°5 Fair 
193 S 30°05 | 30°03 |30°045]} 90 | 52] 71 Fair 


ou ow 





dD 13 We pan 30°03 | 30 30.007} 85 | 56 | 70°5 Fair 
144 S 30°06 | 30°04 {30°05 | 83 | 58 | 70°5 Fair, rain at night 


W 

15 W | 30°02 | 29°9 j29°9524 82 | 59 | 70°5 Rain 

164 N W | 29°88 | 20°88 |29°8S | 77 | 56 | 66°5 Fair 

17] W_ | 29°86 | 29°s0 j29°83 | 80 | 53 | 66°5 | Fair 

18} N W | 29°80 | 20°80 |29.80 | 74 | 52 | 63 Fair 
V 





I N | 29°61 | 29°56 |29°587] 67 | 50] 58°5 | Fair 

2 N | 20°86 | 29.75 |29°802} 65 | 48 | 56°5 Much rain in heavy 
o 211 N W | 29°92 | 29°90 [29.91 | 68 | 48 | 58 showers, 

22] N W | 90.90 | 29.88 129°885 70 | 51 | 60°5 Fair 

23 W = f29:92 | 29°92 \29°92 | 74 | 51 | 62°5 | Showery 

248 N_ [30:02 | 29°98 |30 77 | 56 | 66°5 Fair, rain at night 
25§ N W | 30'09 | 30°06 {30°08 | 72 57 | 65 Fair 

RESULTS OF THE MONTH. 


Mean barometrical pressure . . 29°991 | Mean temperature. . . . . «+ 62°883 


Maximum, 30°25, on the 29th Maximum, 90, on the 13th ‘ 
: b b 
ofJune ... wind at W. ae GT. wl fe wind at S, 


Minimum, 29°56,on the loth . wind at W. | Minimum, 46, onthegth .. wind at N. 
SCALE EXHIBITING THE PREVAILING WINDS DURING THE MONTH. 
N NE E SE S SW Ww NW 


























4 0 y) oO 3 3 10 10 
. . Mean Barometrical Pressure. Mean Temperature 
rom the last quarter on the 29th of June . 
to the new moon on the 6th of July . . . er ania 
From the new moon on the 6th, to the 
_ > P 
Mrst quarteronthe 13th . . . 1. we a ah 
from the first quarter on the 13th, to the 2 29°863 65°062 
full moononthe@ist . . . . . ef 
| ERRATA, 
”. 471, col. 1, line 2 from the bottom, after September, insert “¢1798:” 
— 473, — 1,—21 — for character, read characters, 


— 473, — 2,— 11 from the top, for particular, read particulars, 
— 474, — 2, — 28 from the bottom, for Zampiere, read Zampieri. 
— 475, — 2,-— 11 and 12, for 2000, 700 of which Lriliiant impressions, read 2700, of 


which there are upwards of 2000 Lrilliant impressions, 


+. 


‘rinted by J. Gillet, Crown Court, Fleet Street, London. 
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